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THE RHINE DIFFICULTY: A WAY OUT OF IT 


To many the problem created by the French occupation of the 
Ruhr Valley is one of extraordinary simplicity. They regard the 
matter merely as a very common example of the trouble a long- 
suffering creditor often experiences at the hands of a shifty and 
dishonest debtor. Put shortly, this explanation is as follows. 
The matter dates no further back than the summer of 1914, when 
the Germans, having decided to conquer the world, took the road 
to Paris in pursuance of this project. Their advance was, how- 
ever, speedily held up on the banks of the Marne, but before they 
could be completely vanquished and disarmed four years of 
warfare on French soil ensued, and naturally a great deal of 
damage to property was done. With the knife at her throat, 
Germany agreed to pay for all this damage, but after four 
years’ patient waiting she had paid nothing, although she pos- 
sessed untold wealth. Chiefly to vindicate the sanctity of inter- 
national agreements, France, after this exhibition of patience, 
occupied the small, if valuable, Ruhr Valley. Let but one of 
Germany’s numerous millionaires serve his fatherland by writing 
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the necessary cheque (which so many of them could do without 
suffering any real inconvenience), and the French troops would 
instantly withdraw, and of course the problem—if so transparent 
a matter can really be called a problem—would be at an end. 

The long-suffering creditor and dishonest debtor theory 
certainly possesses a charming simplicity. And this characteristic 
is, of course, absolutely essential to any theory which is to be 
propounded with ‘success’ in the stunt or sensational Press, 
But, apart from this great asset, is this theory supported by 
the facts, or rather by any facts at all ? 

Now the first thing to emphasise is that, as the Ruhr Valley 
is but a small offshoot of the great Rhine Valley, so the Ruhr 
question is but a small offshoot of the great Rhine question. 
Because the French Army is firmly planted in possession of the 
Rhine Valley for many years hence, theoretically as an army of 
occupation, this question has been allowed to drop out of sight. 
It will not appear prominently again before the British and 
American publics until these temporary grounds for the occupa- 
tion disappear. The Rhine question is several centuries old at 
the very least. A theory, therefore, which does not go further 
back than 1914, is obviously defective. Not that it is easy to find 
a satisfactory date from which to start. German scholars 
invariably select the year 1681, when Louis XIV. treacherously 
“seized” the old Imperial city of Strassburg. From here the 
story flows naturally through the “ bondage ” of 190 years to the 
glorious “ liberation ” of this ancient German city in 1871. Most 
Frenchmen, on the other hand, prefer to start in the year 1871, 
when the French city of Strassburg was “‘ seized ” by the Germans. 
If, however, serious requisitions are raised as to the French title 
to the city prior to this date, they then go back to the Rhine 
frontier of the Roman province of Gaul, and triumphantly point 
out that Cesar speaks of the Germans he found upon the west 
bank as invaders. 

The criticism may here be made that two distinct subjects 
are being muddled together under the title of the Rhine Question. 
France, it may be said, has a perfect title to Strassburg and the 
country to the south of it, but not a shadow of a title to the 
Palatinate and the territory to the north-west. It is the mis- 
fortune of Europe that this distinction cannot be made. If France 
seizes Cologne now she will have as good a title to it in the year 
2165 as she now has to Strassburg. The steady process of pushing 
France’s frontiers eastward has been going on for centuries. Why 
should a halt be called at this particular date ? 

But, apart from all barren and academical discussions as to the 
“ rights ” of the case, it is a matter of history that the French have 
for centuries claimed that the true eastern frontier of France is 
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the Rhine, and that her statesmen have given more thought and 
attention to this subject than to all their other affairs put together. 
Since the time when the English were finally driven from the 
shores of France in the fifteenth century this has been the main 
preoccupation of her rulers, whether kings of ancient lineage, 
military adventurers, or constitutionally elected presidents. It 
has long been the bane of France’s colonial policy. To it may be 
largely ascribed the loss of India and Canada in the eighteenth 
century. Pitt recognised this when, defending the connection 
with Hanover, he boasted that he would conquer America in 
Germany. If a few of the troops who were being employed use- 
lessly ravaging Hanover under Richelieu or marching about 
Saxony under Soubise could have been spared to assist Lally at 
Pondicherry or Montcalm at Quebec, how different might have 
been the history of two continents! Only last year occurred a 
striking example of the complete subordination of all other 
matters to it, however important, if they should conflict in 
the least degree, when M. Franklin-Bouillon’s ambitious and 
promising Eastern policy was abandoned because it seemed 
probable that Great Britain might retaliate for any French 
encouragement of Turkey by becoming a hostile critic of the then 
pending seizure of the Ruhr. At the mere suggestion of this was 
forgotten the pro-Turkish party’s grandiose dream of France 
becoming the leading Mohammedan Power, the ruler, protectress 
or ally of all the lands lying between Equatorial Africa and the 
shores of the Caspian, and the astonished Turks found their friend 
of Chanak transformed into a feebly hostile echo of Britain at 
Lausanne. A policy for the complete success of which a great 
nation has been ready for centuries to make’ sacrifices of this 
magnitude is not an easy thing to set aside in favour of any half- 
hearted compromise dictated by common-sense. Intimately 
associated as it is with the lives of most of her national heroes, 
it seems to have worked into the very soul of France, and to have 
become a fetish with an importance to her altogether distinct 
from the practical results hoped from it. 

Imagine the case of a person who has been subject to fits all 
his life having an accident and as a result having to have his 
little finger amputated. Some months later he suffers from 
another fit. He then goes to his doctor and complains bitterly : 
‘ You advised me to have my little finger amputated, and now the 
shock has caused me to suffer from a serious fit!’ ‘ But,’ the 
doctor would reply, ‘ you have been suffering from fits all your 
life. The fact that you have had a fit since you have lost your 
little finger does not prove that this is a case of cause and effect.’ 

The attitude taken up by the upholder of the debtor and 
creditor theory is exactly similar. Because France claims a sum 
M2 
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of money from Germany, and because France then seizes yet 
another portion of the Rhine Valley, this is proclaimed to be a case 
of cause and effect. But it is nothing of the sort. France has 
been seizing portions of the Rhine Valley, planning toseize portions 
of the Rhine Valley, losing what she gained and regaining what 
she lost, for centuries. The whole theory has no other basis than 
the maxim ‘ Post hoc ergo propter hoc.’ The situation at present 
is undoubtedly serious, but it is certainly not more serious than it 
was sixty years ago. Between the years 1866 and 1870 there were 
no less than four distinct crises, one after the other, any one of 
which seemed more serious than the trivial misunderstanding 
which actually started the Franco-German war. 

Some wars start suddenly and unexpectedly through pure 
misadventure. More common are those which are deliberately 
brought about by some ambitious statesman. Most common of 
all are those which are inevitable, and which all the efforts of 
peace-loving statesmen can only tend to delay. No war in all 
history was more hopelessly inevitable than the great Franco- 
German war of 1870. In 1866 Napoleon III. had demanded the 
whole left bank of the Rhine as far north as and including Mentz, 
because of the internal readjustments which had taken place in 
Germany as a result of Sadowa. After Bismarck’s famous reply, 
‘ Not one inch of German soil,’ this demand was changed into a 
request for an undertaking that Prussia would remain neutral if 
France compensated herself by annexing Belgium. War seemed 
probable, but the crisis passed. Then France attempted to 
extend her eastern frontier Rhinewards by purchasing Luxemburg 
from the King of Holland, and there was another crisis, this time 
settled by an elaborate conference after the pattern so dear to the 
hearts of statesmen of the present day. ' Next, the fact that the 
North German Confederation paid a contribution towards the 
building of the St. Gothard Tunnel nearly became a casus belli. 
Finally, the candidature of a distant relation of the King of 
Prussia for the crown of Spain all but started hostilities, yet once 
again war was averted, if only for a moment. The underlying 
cause was too strong, and only three days after Prince Leopold’s 
withdrawal the war started. It was simply a case of spontaneous 
combustion. The usual explanation of pre-war days that Louis 
Napoleon started the war to keep his people’s thoughts from the 
weakness of his own claim to rule them is contrary to the facts. 
He repeatedly avoided war and only resorted to it when he found 
there was no other means of annexing the Rhine Valley. The 
explanation of war days that the arch-“ Hun’ Bismarck by means 
of the Ems telegram wickedly induced Napoleon to attack 
Germany before the French Emperor had properly matured his 
plans to do so is quite insufficient, as it does not explain the highly 
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charged atmosphere in which so trifling a circumstance could 
generate a great war. Both these factors were purely secondary. 
The primary cause was the determination of France to do what 
she has at last accomplished, to dominate the Rhine Valley. 

Naturally, most people are less interested in the question 
‘How did this situation arise ?’ than with the question ‘ How 
will this situation develop?’ Unfortunately, an answer to the 
latter at the best can only be a plausible guess, and in order that 
it may be plausible it is essential to find the correct answer to the 
former question. The settlement of the Greco-Turkish repara- 
tions dispute has just afforded us an indication of the manner in 
which these claims for impossibly vast money payments may be 
settled. In 1919 Greece had invaded Turkey, and during the 
ensuing struggle her armies had ravaged one-third of Asia Minor, 
not in the careless and slovenly manner of medieval barbarians, 
but with the scientific thoroughness of well-trained modern 
troops. In August 1922 she was completely beaten after a hard 
struggle. This result was brought about purely by the sword, 
the difference in religion between the combatants preventing 
propaganda playing its usual poisonous and decisive part. Turkey 
naturally claimed a vast sum for the damage done. The actual 
figures do not matter. In all these cases the actual figures, 
whether a thousand millions or a thousand billions, are of no 
importance, but are merely symbols standing for infinity, just as 
the ancient Egyptians used the period ten thousand years as a 
symbol for eternity. After the usual haggling, the following 
agreement was arrived at: Greece admitted her full moral 
responsibility for the damage done ; Turkey agreed to renounce 
her claim for compensation ; and in consideration therefor Greece 
ceded to Turkey the small town of Karagatch. 

If then the Turk, of whose ‘ unreasonableness ’ we have heard 
so much of late, should be willing to renounce his moral claim for 
two or three square kilometres of demilitarised territory, surely it 
is permissible to hope that France, so famed for her generosity 
and chivalry, will be willing to renounce her identically similar 
moral claim in consideration of the cession of sufficient territory ? 
Even if the valuable coal-fields of the Sarre Valley were not enough, 
surely the cession of the Palatinate, as demanded by Louis 
Napoleon fifty-seven years ago, would be sufficient ?- 

Unfortunately, with all their similarity, important differences 
exist between the two questions. Although completely beaten, 
Greece, from her geographical situation and the hostility of Great 
Britain to Turkey, could never have been forced by her conqueror 
to pay anything. Turkey had no fleet, and an advance by her 
army to Athens along the seashore route, followed of old by 
Xerxes, was obviously impossible. France, on the other hand, 
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possesses all she desires, and she has only to stretch out her hand 
and take anything else for which she might have a fancy. Secondly, 
the series of wars between Greece and Turkey are’probably over, 
Bitter opponents for exactly a century, there is now no important 
point at issue between them, and when Bulgaria is strong enough 
to obtain her elementary right not to be artificially cut off from 
the sea, their frontiers will not even be in contact at any point. 
France, on the other hand, knows very well that the last act of 
her drama has not been reached. Major-General Sir F. Maurice 
puts her position in a nutshell when he says : ‘ France is in the posi- 
tion of a small boy who is sitting on a big boy’s chest and knows 
that he is in for a bad pummelling if he lets the big boy get up.’ 
France fears any final settlement, however much to her own 
advantage, because she believes that if once the load of uncer- 
tainty be lifted from Germany, the latter’s recovery will be mar- 
vellously rapid. Even if the whole left bank of the Rhine were 
ceded to her, what if this resulted in a prosperous and therefore 
powerful Germany twenty years later? To Great Britain this 
may open a bright prospect of Germany paying all her debts, but 
France cannot forget that there is one great debt owing, and the 
payment will not be in money. 

There is besides another objection existing to any bargain 
whereby the reparations claim is cancelled even for the whole left 
bank of the Rhine. The defence made by supporters of France is 
that the latter is her ‘ natural frontier.’ A glance at a physical 
map of Europe certainly seems to support this view. Can we 
assume, therefore, ignoring the very natural German sentiment on 
the subject, and looking at the matter purely from a European 
point of view, that the Rhine is, apart altogether from racial 
distribution, the ideal Franco-German frontier ? 

Accepting this assumption as correct, is it not very strange 
that frontiers marked by the course of great rivers are, and always 
have been, so very rare? The only example of such in Europe— 
and this is only a partial one—is the Danube between Bulgaria and 
Roumania. The Amur frontier between Russia and China and the 
Rio Grande between Mexico and the United States are the only 
examples in the whole world, and both are easily explained by the 
fact that when they were selected as frontiers they flowed through 
practically uninhabited territory. 

The fact is that great rivers are far too valuable to be used 
merely to mark the boundaries of States, as this renders them use- 
less as highways of commerce. In the days before railways when 
roads were few and bad, great rivers were the only means of easy 
transport, and they still remain by far the cheapest. As a 
natural consequence river valleys became thickly populated as 
compared to the surrounding districts. Towns were built on 
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their banks for the same reason that houses are for preference 
built along a road and are not scattered haphazard over the 
countryside. With the same interests in common, living in the 
same conditions, and cut off on each side by districts of thinly 
populated and roadless country, the inhabitants of a great river 
valley naturally come to possess a distinctive civilisation. A 
river valley has been the cradle of all the great continental civilisa- 
tions. The cases of the Yang-tse-Kiang, the Ganges, the Euphrates 
and the Nile, may be selected as examples. Even if the inhabi- 
tants of one bank were of one race and the inhabitants of the other 
bank belonged to another, such a rare situation would not be 
lasting. Frequent hostilities would be equally ruinous to both ; 
differences in customs would hamper trade. Either one of two 
things would result: either one race would master the other 
and rule the whole valley, or if both were peaceable they would 
tend to coalesce, and in a few generations a new race would be 
born having little in common with its parent stocks. 

Therefore, however plausible the suggestion may seem to make 
the Rhine the boundary between France and Germany, yet it 
breaks down hopelessly on examination, as neither State would 
remain content with a situation in which so splendid a highway for 
commerce was rendered practically useless for both by customs, 
tariff wars and military precautions. France, for her part, would 
never be satisfied with the left bank only. To obtain this would 
be but a barren reward for centuries of effort. To make use of her 
prize she must dominate the right bank also. Realisation of this 
is the underlying motive for the occupation of the Ruhr and 
the extension of the French bridgeheads further south into Nassau 
and Baden. 

But if the annexation of the left bank by France gives no 
promise to an anxious world of a final settlement, still less does the 
annexation by her of the whole Rhine Valley. This would not 
be merely a question of the cession of one more fraction of German 
territory. It has been shown above that the cradles of con- 
tinental civilisations have invariably been river valleys, and 
German civilisation is no exception to this rule. To a European 
of the tenth century the word ‘Germany’ was synonymous with 
the Rhine Valley. Westward lay the dominions of the house of 
Capet ; eastward, beyond the Elbe, the country was thinly popu- 
lated by various savage Slavonic tribes : the Wends, the Czechs, 
the Poles, and the Prussians. The earliest German monarchy, as 
consolidated by Henry the Fowler, consisted of the five great 
provinces of Lorraine, Saxony (modern Hanover), Franconia (the 
Main Valley), Swabia (Wurtemburg and Alsace), and Bavaria, and 
was cut into a rough half by the Rhine, all the principal cities of 
the realm being on or near its banks. A German of those days 
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would regard the country beyond the Elbe exactly as an inhabi- 
tant of New York one hundred years ago regarded the country 
beyond the Mississippi. As for Berlin, its site was a desolate 
swamp over which a few Wend savages roamed. It is not, of 
course, contended here that the original home of the Germanic 
peoples was the Rhine Valley. They came from somewhere to 
the east and spread over a vast extent from the lowlands of Scot- 
land to Algeria, but whereas elsewhere they were largely absorbed 
by the peoples they conquered, it was only in the Rhine Valley that 
a distinctive German civilisation arose. 

Germans may in time forget they once possessed Posen or 
Memel, just as Englishmen seem to care little that the Union Jack 
no longer flies over Dublin. But the loss of Aachen, where Charles 
the Great lies buried, of Cologne, with its peerless cathedral, or 
of Mentz, where Fust and Gutenburg gave the art of printing to the 
world, would be quite another matter. The British Empire might 
still flourish contentedly after Australia had become a thickly 
populated Japanese colony, or after the Canadian provinces had 
been added to the States of the Union, but this is unthinkable if all 
England south of and including the Thames Valley had been 
ceded to France to ensure security for the coasts of Normandy 
and Brittany. 

But it may be contended that France has renounced this claim 
by the Treaty of Versailles. This is true, but unfortunately this 
renunciation by her was at the same time conditional and revocable 
at will. It was conditional because, in lieu of a line of fortresses 
along the Rhine, France agreed to trust to the demilitarisation of 
the Rhine Valley and to a joint guarantee by Great Britain and 
the United States to come to her aid if she were attacked by 
Germany. Such a guarantee was only just, since all three Powers 
had jointly incurred the hatred of Germany by defeating her and 
imposing harsh and onerous terms, and it would be obviously unfair 
that one of them should bear the whole brunt of any German 
vevanche movement, But the United States refused to perform her 
share, and this part of the treaty, the guarantees being interdepen- 
dent, has simply lapsed. The result is that an essential condition 
of the agreement between France and her allies remains un fulfilled. 

Secondly, this renunciation was in effect also revocable at 
will, since by the treaty Germany is to remain indefinitely both 
disarmed and pledged to make impossibly vast payments for 
reparations. Therefore, if Germany can never possibly carry 
out her side of the treaty, France can always renounce her side. 
Perhaps some will contend that France is bound by her undoubted 
acceptance of the principles for which her allies continued to 
wage the struggle, and which are, of course, absolutely prohibitive 
of any such annexation as that of the Rhine Valley. By this 
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acceptance she retained the support of her allies, who would 
certainly never have persevered if they had thought that there 
were no other points at issue than frontiers and indemnities— 
and without their support victory was impossible. Unfortunately 
most Frenchmen seem to have succeeded in persuading themselves 
that French heroism, directed by the genius of Foch, not only won 
the war, but would have won it sooner or later in any case. They 
claim that, as neither the Allies nor the enemies of France have 
carried out their agreements, France is perfectly free to consider her 
renunciation of her original schemes for the annexation of the 
Rhine Valley null and void. The seizure of the Ruhr Valley is the 
most striking symptom of this reversion to her original ideas. 
The most obvious immediate step on the part of Great Britain, 
therefore, appears to be to offer to carry out that unfulfilled 
essential of the agreement by which France renounced the security 
of a line of fortresses along the Rhine and to offer to give France 
that pledge of military and naval support if attacked by Germany 
that was promised to her in 1919. The advantages France would 
obtain by such a definite pledge of support need no comment. 
A definitely smaller and naturally weaker Power than her 
rival, her one great danger is isolation. Left face to face alone, 
superiority in resources and population would sooner or later 
prove the decisive factor. Apart from outside aid France cannot 
hope to retain her present position. A pledge of support from the 
greatest Empire in the world would remove this peril of isolation. 
The reasons are not clear why this offer of a pledge to support 
France, if attacked, has been allowed to slip so completely into 
the background. Apparently, in a very modified form, it was 
repeated in 1922 by Mr. Lloyd George in connection with a wholly 
extraneous matter, that of inducing France to sit in conference 
with the Bolsheviks at Genoa. But the consideration already 
given by France for this pledge was the renunciation of the 
security of a line of forts along the Rhine, and it was obviously 
unfair to expect her to purchase it indirectly a second time by 
any sacrifice of her very justifiable scruples against entering into 
friendly diplomatic relations with Lenin’s Government. This 
pledge of 1922 was also limited to the inadequate period of ten 
years, within which period there was, of course, not the remotest 
chance that France would need any aid in dealing with prostrate 
Germany. It is submitted here that any new pledge offered to 
France should be unlimited as regards time and unconditional 
except as regards the original consideration for which it was 
promised in 1919, that is to say, the renunciation by France of 
her ancient schemes to annex the Rhine Valley. But a renun- 
ciation which was, and remains, revocable at will is obviously an’ 
inadequate consideration for a definite and unconditional pledge 
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of support. The logical solution of the problem, therefore, 
appears to be that, in exchange for a definite renunciation of all 
annexation schemes by France, Britain should give a definite 
pledge of military and naval support. How France’s renunciation 
of 1919 shall be made irrevocable must be left to those conducting 
the negotiations. The easiest method of achieving this object 
appears to be to place the whole reparations dispute under an 
international commission upon which all parties interested, 
including of course the United States and Germany, would be 
represented. This commission, after examining all the facts, 
would decide the maximum sum Germany could pay and the most 
convenient form in which such payment should be made, and 
France would be required to give an undertaking beforehand to 
abide by such decision. Her readiness to give such an under- 
taking would afford a touchstone of her bona fides. If her main 
desire is, as M. Millerand says it is, ‘reparation for her ten 
devastated departments,’ then this scheme gives her the assurance 
that the largest possible sum will be obtained from Germany. 
If, on the other hand, her main desire is security for the future, 
then by it she obtains in times of danger the unconditional military 
and naval support of the greatest Empire in the world. At the 
best such an offer, if accepted, might induce Italy, and perhaps 
even the United States, to enter into some such joint pledge as 
was originally intended. 

The objection will probably be made that, as usual, Britain is 
asked to give something for nothing. She disagreed with France’s 
policy and strongly protested against it, and, now that it has 
proved a failure, she is to give a gratuitous guarantee against its 
evil consequences and to bind herself to plunge into the mazes of 
Continental politics at every whim of the Quaid’Orsay! To this 
it may be answered that the days of ‘ splendid isolation’ have 
gone by for ever, that Britain can no longer watch any Continental 
dispute with lofty unconcern, and that no European conflict can 
be regarded as remote from her shores in the sense it was a hundred 
or even twenty years ago. A pledge to France should be regarded 
as an insurance against an aggressive policy so ruinous to our 
trade by either of our great Continental neighbours. On the one 
hand, France would know that the pledge of support against 
attack would be no security against the results of a wanton mili- 
tarist policy, while, on the other hand, Germany would hesitate 
before aggressive action if she knew beyond all question that the 
forces of 1914 would be arrayed against her, and not those of 1870 
alone. In the opinion of some, such a clear declaration by Lord Grey 
in 1914 might have prevented war by warning Germany against 
gambling on the chances of Britain remaining neutral. Also the 
effect of this pledge should not be exaggerated. In promising to 
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aid France if attacked, Britain is only promising to do what in most 
circumstances she would have to do for her own protection. 
Although perhaps trade rivalry had a trifle dimmed the memories 
of the good fellowship of the days of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene and of Wellington and Blucher, in 1914 no shadow of any 
former conflict lay between Great Britain and Germany. Yet 
even then Britain could not stand passively by and see France 
crushed. Still less could she do so now, when friendship for 
Germany has been replaced by bitter hostility. Perhaps the most 
solid and enduring of all the advantages reaped by France from the 
war will prove to be this destruction of the ancient friendship 
between the English and German peoples. 

Finally, it must be remembered that France’s claim for 
security, however much it may be used by some of her statesmen 
as a mere cloak for aggression, has a genuine basis. As a result of 
the war the work of Bismarck has been completed of turning 
Germany into one highly centralised State in place of that collec- 
tion of tiny kingdoms, dukedoms and principalities at the Courts 
of whose rulers tremendous opportunities were given for French 
intrigue. Also by her own policy of reprisals for past defects 
on the inhabitants of the occupied areas France has provided 
all the material for a revanche spirit comparable to her own after 
1870. All this tends to the creation of a very formidable anta- 
gonist in the future. As Dean Inge says, ‘increase of wealth 
divides rather than unites a people ; but suffering shared in com- 
mon binds it together with hoops of steel.’ The importance, too, 
of the fact that Germany has been disarmed and her fortresses 
razed may be exaggerated. The Germany of 1914 possessed vast 
material strength organised through long years of patient study, 
but behind it was a mere truculent pugnacity—and it led to the 
Marne. The Germany of 1812 was weak and unorganised, but it 
was inspired by a spirit produced by long years of oppression and 
injustice—and it led to Leipzig and to Paris. 

F, J. P. VEALE. 


PosTcRIPT.—Since the above was written the Prime Minister 
has made his eagerly awaited statement on the policy of Great 
‘Britain in reference to the French occupation of the Ruhr. It 
may be noted that while Mr. Baldwin favours the policy advocated 
above of setting up an International Commission to limit Germany’s 
debt to an amount possible of payment, yet he made no mention 
of any offer of a guarantee to France against attack. On the 
other hand, M. Poincaré, in a speech at Senlis, while referring 
unfavourably to any international dealings with reparations, 
attributed the difficulty of the French position largely to the 
non-fulfilment of the promises to guarantee French security. 
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THE ‘UP-TO-DATE’ CHARLATAN 


Man is a psychological mystery, and one of his most inexplicable 
spiritual adventures is the incomprehensible theory that the new 
is always better and wiser than the old. It is incomprehensible 
and inexplicable because the whole of history appears to be one 
long proof that the new is generally wrong and disastrous. And 
the verdict of the ordinary man, as recorded in many proverbs, is 
of the same deliberate nature. History and common-sense agree 
at least on this point : that the novel and the untried will, in nine 
cases out of ten, end in disaster. To prove the statement would 
be to rewrite history and life itself. But an indication of the 
nature of the evidence may be given. For example, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau and his literary set roused the people of France to try 
a new theory of liberty, equality and fraternity. In a moment of 
hasty hysteria the French tried the experiment ; and the Revolu- 
tion, which was to end in peace and universal brotherhood, came 
to a disastrous end in a Reign of Terror and a tyrant Napoleon, who 
made himself a nuisance to every decent nation in Europe. That 
is one out of a thousand examples from history. As for the 
evidence from everyday affairs, who but a harmless idiot would 
set out on a walking tour with a new pair of boots ? 

There is, that is to say, a consensus of opinion (among the wise) 
that what is new is most dangerous and only to be undertaken 
after the gravest consideration and at urgent need; while, on 
the other hand, all the scatter-brain people are spending their days 
in inventing new fads. 

It is probably now impossible to determine how or when this 
weird belief in the new and up-to-date began. It is quite a modern 
theory in any widespread form. It was clearly the creation of 
someone who knew nothing of the facts of history and very few 
of the experiences of life. It probably had no more profound 
origin than an energetic advertisement agent who was intent on 
convincing the public that a particular new sort of soap was better 
than another older-established brand already on the market. 

In the matter of the limited case before him, he may have been 
quite right. It is readily admitted that there is plenty of room 
for legitimate novelty in the world; there is ample space for 
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genius, which is the expression of something which has never been 
said or done quite in the same way before. But we shall find that 
genius, when analysed, makes the smallest possible change, a mere 
readjustment of the great and ancient principles to fit a slightly 
altered set of circumstances. Genius is, as often as not, the 
rediscovery of something that is old. There is a proverb which 
says: ‘ There is nothing new except what has been forgotten.’ 
Like most proverbs, it contains more truth than the smartest piece 
of up-to-date wit. ; 

But while admitting that there is a great scope for the genius 
and his originality, this is no excuse for the advertisement of 
soaps being enlarged into a general theory that all that is new is 
better than all that is old. Yet, nevertheless, such is the gospel 
of life that is being shrieked from the flash-light advertisement 
signs of a modern world that too often confuses salesmanship with 
wisdom. This hasty transition from the limited originality that 
is sound and true to the unlimited claim that all that is new is 
good, was quite naturally an appetising idea for the empty brains 
that were unconsciously fulfilling Nature’s decrees against a 
vacuum. They therefore sucked in the floating theory, and it 
became a widespread conviction among those who chatter—but 
do not think. 

So it happens that to-day we find ourselves surrounded by a 
small, but very noisy, clique appealing to us, at the top of their 
voices, that if we want to be saved we must do something that has 
never been done before. To a world desperate with its worries 
the gospel has been sometimes irresistible, and generally fatal in 
its results. 

It is very hard to see why these noisy people get so much 
attention, because, as often as not, they are conclusively proved 
in the wrong by the end of the week or year; they rarely last a 
decade. Take the case already mentioned, the French Revolution, 
one of their longest runs. Rousseau’s ideas were taken up with 
that unrestrained enthusiasm with which one joins in choruses at 
two o’clock in the morning. France performed a national revolu- 
tion on this exhilarating scheme, with the astounding result that, 
instead of producing equality and a return to Nature—as had been 
promised—it produced Napoleon and the most complex bureau- 
cracy that the world had then seen. 

Now in affairs of everyday life and trade, if one commissioned 
a builder to erect a cosy dwelling-house, and he produced, say, a 
draughty railway station instead, the courts of law would agree 
that the contract had not been performed, and the contractor 
would not get his money. But, strangely enough, in these vaguer 
affairs of the intellect, there is greater laxity. So we find that 
when the Bolsheviks of Moscow set out (so they said) to give 
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their country peace and freedom in place of tyranny and war; 
and produced, instead, a Red Army and government by court 
martial (and, incidentally, famine), there are to be found enthu- 
siastic and hysterical persons who apparently believe that the 
promises have been fulfilled. It is very astonishing. 

Perhaps that is what first strikes one about these up-to-date 
minds. They seem quite incapable of seeing facts as they are, 
They live in an ideal world which has no existence in reality. They 
are almost always wrong, but they never discover it. Take some 
examples that are, unhappily, very fresh in the mind. During 
the later part of the Great War its management (in almost 
all countries) got into the hands of some very up-to-date persons 
who considered themselves statesmen—but were only, in fact, 
very smart politicians. They had never had any experience of 
war, so felt themselves free from any dry routine imposed by 
previous knowledge of its needs. These entirely original minds 
had quite forgotten such an old-fashioned animal as a horse, and 
refused to strengthen our cavalry in France in January of 1918, 
When the Germans rushed at us in March, our few squadrons were 
of high value in saving our lines from a fatal break. But still the 
original men saw no lesson in facts; and the few cavalry regi- 
ments were left unstrengthened. They again proved of in- 
estimable value when the British advance came in August, and if 
only there had been more of them, they would have made success 
quicker and less costly. 

These same clever, up-to-date politicians tried to continue the 
war unnecessarily another year by putting off the final advance 
till 1919! But the soldiers by that time had endured enough 
smartness; for had they not already submitted to the almost 
fatal political blunders which led to the Nivelle command of 
1916-17, with its suppression of Foch and its attempt to suppress 
Haig ? 

But these are only isolated examples of the disasters of that 
superficial ‘ smartness’ which passes for originality in so many 
modern minds. All history is a series of so many proofs that the 
new thinkers have been too often a nuisance to their fellows, that 
the remarkable thing is that they get any followers to trust them 
a second time. It would almost appear that, in order to believe 
in the up-to-date, it is necessary to be very gullible. The man 
who still believes that the French Revolution brought equality or 
freedom, or that the recent Russian Revolution has brought 
peace and prosperity, must be beyond the reach of human 
argument, and approaching the condition of dogma. He must, 
in short, be, for all practical purposes, something near a fool. 

Now, in weighing the value of the old against the new, quite 
apart from any historical evidence, it is surely the natural assump- 
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tion that the old is more likely to be safer and sounder than the 
new. For whereas the old has at least stood the test of generations 
or centuries or millenniums, as the case may be, the new has only 
stood the buffeting of a day or a month or a year. So that, if the 
sane man were betting on the result, he would instinctively be on 
the side of the old. A tradesman goes a long way to convince us 
by an announcement that he has been established a century. It 
is difficult to know why the man who cuts our opinions instead of 
our clothes should take pride in announcing that he only opened 
last week. 

The hard and unpalatable fact is that the problems of the world 
cannot be solved by any sleight-of-hand methods. We must not 
mistake the small Queen’s Hall, with its conjuring entertainment, 
for the great hall of eternal wisdom. There is no short cut to 
Utopia, as the freaks and faddists would have us hope. 

Take the case of the Ruhr; a thousand other cases would do 
equally well. Here is a problem based on a persistent struggle of 
centuries and centuries, between two peoples, a Celtic or Alpine 
stock, chiefly on one side of the Rhine, and a Teutonic or Nordic 
people, mainly on the other side of that river. The factors of race 
are so uncertain that perhaps the river itself and the desire to 
possess it as a boundary are the main elements in what we con- 
sider a racial problem. Anyhow, whatever the reason, the 
struggle has gone on at least since the treaty of Verdun in A.D. 843. 
But it was acute in the days of Julius Cesar, as every schoolboy 
knows ; since when there have been repeated wars and repeated 
treaties. But neither wars nor treaties have found a solution. 

Yet leader-writers, in the modern papers, with centuries of 
history behind them as a warning against dogmatic haste, write 
as if the matter could be settled before they go to press the next 
evening. The world cannot be driven by any such hustling. If 
there are any who hope to succeed in this hasty manner of political 
jugglery, they had better frankly return to the methods of more 
emotional times. Like the followers of Baal, let them build altars 
to their god and call down fire from heaven. But let them remem- 
ber that there is a considerable risk that a priest of a rival faith 
may pull off the miracle first. 

There was an interesting sequel to this miracle of Elijah, which 
is very pertinent to the present argument. The reader will 
remember that after the success at the altar—which was only a 
haughty demonstration of power, just as kings hold great reviews 
of their fleets—the real remedy for the drought began as ‘ a small 
cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand.’ Never was the moral 
of this tale so necessary as to-day, in this age of impetuous new 
ideas. rae, 

The reform of mankind cannot be accomplished by any miracle. 
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It can only grow out of small clouds of the most insignificant pro- 
portions, which can only be seen on the horizon by seven times 
searching for them. 

The root objection to the up-to-date, theory that the new is 
better than the old is the hard fact that the human race and the 
human mind are the products of very slow growth, which cannot 
be hastened by any forcing process, as one produces early potatoes, 
It is possible, of course, to argue that this is a very serious fault in 
the structure of the world, and that man should have been made 
perfect, or at least adaptable for instantaneous repairs. It may 
well be that someone has blundered. But, as rather helpless 
spectators (and results) of this initial blunder—if such it be in our 
perhaps limited view—we can only accept the fact, and get on as 
best we can within the limits of our nature. 

And the limit to the possibility of reforming mankind is that 
it is only by very small changes that we can proceed, just as we 
have to chew our food very small to make it of use. The rapid 
and up-to-date enthusiasts are like the people who gulp their food. 
Sooner or later they will have the symptoms of indigestion. The 
sea-lions at the Zoological Gardens are happier in this matter : 
they can swallow a fish whole without disaster. Mankind, 
wisely or unwisely, cannot live in such a rapid manner as the sea- 
lion or a sensational newspaper. 

Therefore, it follows that if a man can only grow by absorbing 
new mental nourishment in small pieces, the proportion of the 
new must be only infinitesmal in comparison to the larger bulk of 
the old. The old must remain the chief consideration. If this be 
true, to imagine that social reconstruction can be brought about 
by any sudden upheaval, or new theory of society, introduced as 
an entirely new start, is as absurdly unreasonable as if one tried 
to revive a sick man by cutting out his heart and replacing it by 
a new one. We must try not to be annoyed by the earnestness 
with which some people try to perform miracles of social reform. 
It is most laudable. But it is nevertheless most foolish. It 
merely kills the patient instead of saving his life. 
fi, But let not the people who cling to the present social and 
governing system find too much comfort in this theory of the 
slowness of change in the habits of man. Change does not always 
mean inventing new ideas and practising new methods. A real 
reform might begin by sweeping most of the new ideas of the last 
century and a half into the first convenient dustbin. It is only in 
comparatively recent time (as the age of man is measured) that 
these frenzied new fancies have become so popular. 

If we look further back, when man was more stable and not 
mentally unhinged by a stunt Press and almost continual parlia- 
mentary sessions, we see that during the greater part of his history 
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man has progressed with disappointing solemnity. Thus it took 
perhaps 50,000 years to learn how to polish a flint hammer after 
one had learned how to chipit. In these days of hasty legislation 
it is worth recalling the fact. 

There are many people who, instead of seeking something new, 
would be only too delighted to go back to the time before these 
up-to-date persons had invented the Industrial Revolution, with 
its noisy machinery, smoky towns, ruined country, and all the 
other methods whereby these ‘new’ men schemed to make for- 
tunes for themselves at the expense of their better-mannered and 
more conscientious neighbours. A more intelligent school of 
political thought is arising which thinks that it is often more 
necessary to sweep away new theories and new methods rather 
than invent something still newer. 

The modern manufacturers and merchants, with their army 
of expert hustlers and advertisement agents, who creep over the 
land like an army of locusts, imagine that they are the last word 
in up-to-date efficiency. There are all sorts of quiet, tolerant 
people who are sometimes tempted to think, on the contrary, that 
these hustlers have destroyed much of the dignified decency of 
life. 

In terms of a limited liability company’s balance sheet it must 
be admitted that the new men have the better of the argument. 
But the more mature wisdom of the world has always refused to 
measure its final judgments by any such standard. None.of the 
great poets ever wrote a sonnet on a 20 per cent. dividend ; and 
no great artist ever painted a board of directors if he could help it 
—unless Frans Hals’s dignified merchants came under that 
heading. But those stately and quietly dressed gentlemen in the 
Haarlem picture gallery would have been scared out of their lives 
by the goings-on of our latest company promoters. The present 
up-to-date profiteers and high-class money-lenders would have 
been hung on lamp-posts or tomahawked (or otherwise disposed of 
according to the manner of the country) during the greater part 
of the history of the world. 

When the up-to-date person wants to find a term of abuse, that 
will crush his opponent beyond recovery, he uses the epithet 
‘medieval.’ This is supposed to sum up in one word an age of 
ignominy, when society was degraded to a level almost beneath 
contempt. There is an element of humour in hearing a man who 
admires the earthly paradises of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
manufacturing towns objecting to the medieval system which 
produced Bruges and Florence as the counterpart of modern 
Birmingham and Manchester. 

Only the other day a newspaper which professes advanced 
views (and is apparently in love with the morality of Bolshevist 
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militarists and bureaucrats) used the word ‘ medizval ’ as a term 
of compassionate contempt. A trivial knowledge of history would 
have told the writer that the medieval ages were a time when it 
was considered an indecent thing to be a usurer or even to make 
anything beyond a very modest trading profit. 

It is the modern up-to-date men who have no such timid 
notions of social propriety. The ‘ efficient ’ manufacturers and 
bankers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were wise 
enough to produce a new set of economic writers to sing the 
praises of their new business methods. They invented the school 
of laisser faire, which taught that competition is the highest 
morality in life, and that everybody is entitled to take what he 
can. Like most of the rest of these latest fads, it was not even a 
new idea ; but only a rule of that primitive code which is usual 
among wolves, and also applies to cats and dogs. 

The superficial and temporary nature of the new and latest 
theories is one of their most marked features. Only the other day 
a witty poet, who is mainly interested in Greek thought and Norse 
Sagas, sat listening to a discussion of the latest plan for social 
reconstruction. He excused his ignorance on the ground that he 
had never read a book on that particular proposal. But he 
promised to correct this omission at once—if the whole theory had 
not disappeared before he could reach a book-shop. The gentle 
gibe would be true of ninety-nine of the hundred latest movements 
of modern thought. 

The smartest modern fads have the life of a may-fly. Take 
Mr. Lloyd George’s land taxes. They were announced as the 
salvation of civilisation. They were going to make land and 
houses free for anyone who cared for such necessary vanities. 
They are said to have been abolished the other night by a chance 
parliamentary vote; but nobody seems to worry whether this 
rumour is true; for they have been such a complete failure that 
they had reached the ignominy of oblivion. It is said that as 
taxes they never brought in enough revenue to pay for the depart- 
ment that collected them. And as for providing houses. . .!! 
They were, in short, the latest words in new sensations. 

One of the most interesting qualities of the latest thought is 
that most of it is only the fads that have been tried so often before. 
Only the most incurable of optimists, or the blindest of the blind, 
or the most foolish of the fools, would have tried another revolu- 
tion in Russia with the French Revolution as a warning. Only a 
fragile intellect would go out to fight for a republic, if he remem- 
bered that Oliver Cromwell’s Commonwealth had united all 
England in a clamorous shout for a king again. In short, 
the latest fad is so often the revival of the oldest failure. 

The world has never been so full of smart new ‘ ideas’ as to-day. 
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And the more new ideas there are the worse the world seems to 
get. It applies to all kinds of facts and opinions. Take art. A 
few years ago the Cubists invented a smart new style. And already 
their works are trembling on the verge of oblivion. They were, at 
the beginning, harmless and sometimes amusing jokes, which were 
as well worth their day as most jokes. Then one of these painters 
took his joke seriously ; and taken seriously, Cubist art could not 
last many settings of the sun. For it was not on the true line of 
succession in that stately progress of man towards a more delicate 
and more subtle expression of his thoughts and imaginations. 

There, perhaps, one may find the clue to the true, the only 
sound, test in the sane development of the world. It must be in 
the direct line of succession of those fundamental ideas which are 
the inheritance of generations after generations of human life. 
The ‘ up-to-date ’ man has no sense of these great foundations of 
life ; he has no sense of its finer honour and its deeper thought. 
He has no sense of its vast proportions. He cannot distinguish 
the trivial from the everlasting. He is too like the frivolous lady 
in Balzac—to whom the future was what happened after dinner, 
and the end of the month was her eternity. The up-to-date man 
too often confuses the petty interests of himself with the good of 
the race. He is for ever mistaking a fad and a freak for the truth ; 
he idly imagines that his puny opinion of to-day is the judgment 
of the ages. He is, in short, something remarkably near being a 
conceited fool. 


G. R. STrRLInG TAYLOR. 
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THE NAVY AND ITS PAY 


I GLADLY accept the invitation extended to me to amplify in a 
short article the views I have already expressed, by the courtesy 
of The Times, in the columns of that newspaper, as I consider 
that the maintenance of the present rates of pay in the Royal 
Navy is essential to the well-being of that service, and that any 
reduction would materially lessen the standard of comfort for 
both officers and men. It would also cause a return to the old 
days when all ranks suffered severely from their inability to meet 
the demands made upon them to provide for their families and 
themselves, and were constantly faced with,a feeling of grave 
anxiety for the future. 

When I went to the Admiralty in 1919 I found that the 
‘ Jerram Committee ’ had practically concluded its inquiries, but 
that so far nothing had been done, though before and since 1914 
it had been demanded in every quarter that a substantial rise in 
the pay and allowances had long been overdue and must be made 
with as little further delay as possible. 

The case of the officers required further examination, for which 
I appointed what is known as the ‘ Halsey Committee.’ 

Committees were sitting, or had sat, in all the home ports 
investigating the same subject. The results of all these inquiries 
were practically the same, and I can also endorse the statement 
made by Captain Grant, R.N., in his letter to The Times of 
June 25, that in the various recommendations which were then 
made no consideration was given to the cost of living. The 
question those committees had to answer was whether the increase 
was due, and if so, what should be the various scales. 

All these reports were further examined in the Admiralty by 
the Fourth Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Hugh Tothill, and others, and 
finally by the whole Board, presided over by myself. So far as 
my memory serves, the ultimate decision was in no way concerned 
with the conditions consequent upon the war, but based solely 
upon the character of the services rendered in the Navy and the 
great development in the qualifications of all ranks which had been 
the inevitable consequence of the vast changes in the character 

- of the modern ships of the Fleet. I certainly held the opinion, 
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and so far as I know without any opposition, that all ranks in 
the Navy not only deserved a considerable rise in their pay and 
allowances, but that the increase was so long overdue that there 
ought to be no further hesitation, that the recommendations as 
put forward ought to be adopted. The feeling in the Board of 
Admiralty most certainly was that the new scales wotld represent 
no more than was right and proper for the nation to pay if it 
really desired to have an efficient personnel, to secure satisfaction 
and confidence amongst all ranks, and to settle this grave question 
in such a way as to prevent our being exposed to a constant 
renewal of the agitation for increased standards. 

I find it very hard to believe that those who advocate, in the 
interests of a much-needed economy, a reduction in naval pay, 
have really considered all the circumstances connected with the 
everyday life of the sailor. It is difficult to make comparisons 
between the remuneration of the sailor and that of men in other 
services, whether military or civil, or in private employment, 
because the conditions are so wholly dissimilar. Perhaps the 
best proof of this is to be found if we examine what are the rules 
which govern life in one of the other forms of employment. 
Take the ordinary life of the domestic servant. Their work is 
limited to certain specified hours, they are given periods of 
freedom, their conditions of life in the houses of their employers 
are as a rule decent and comfortable, and they are exposed to no 
risks other than those which attend life in any of its ordinary 
forms. Nobody grudges them the improvement in their con- 
ditions ; on the contrary, we all rejoice at it, though we may, not 
unnaturally, wish that it was accompanied by a commensurate 
improvement in the position of their employers! Of these latter 
some there are, no doubt, whose financial position shows improve- 
ment compared with what it was before the war, but I can’t help 
thinking that the numbers are small, and that the majority of 
people have either the same income or a smaller one consequent 
on the war and the losses they have sustained, yet they are 
called upon, and cheerfully obey the summons, to pay much 
higher wages to their employees, even though they have to pay 
higher prices for all they require. 

Surely the case of the sailor of all ranks is a very different 
one? Compare his life and surroundings with those of any 
other class of employee, no matter what it may be, it will be found 
that his lot is a much harderone. Take the ordinary life aboard a 
man-of-war. The sailor has to rise at cock-crow ; during the greater 
part of the day and often a great part of the night he has to be 
available for duty. The ordinary task of keeping a ship smart 
and clean would appal the ordinary civil employee. In addition 
to this, he has the guns and the wonderful collection of machinery, 
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which so completely alters the character of the modern ship from 
that of the old, to keep spick and span, and to serve when required, 
The greater part of his day, even if lying in harbour, is taken up 
in the performance of the innumerable duties which fall to his lot. 
When ashore, unless he is in a port where he has a home, he has 
nowhere to go, and whatever he sees or does he has to pay for. 

All other classes (clerks, artisans, labourers) seek entertain- 
ment and relaxation after the day’s work. The provision of 
these things has become a great part of the life of the nation. 
The sailor is generally to be found aboard his ship, without 
change of scene or change of companionship, no female society, 
and eventually turns into a hammock slung between-decks, with 
some hundreds of others, very closely arranged. The conditions 
of life in a sloop, destroyer or submarine are still further removed 
from the pleasant life ashore. 

A great deal has, no doubt, been done to improve this provision 
aboard ship, but much remains to be done. When I was at the 
Admiralty I made up my mind that one of my first concerns 
would be to see how it would be possible to improve the accom- 
modation in existing ships, and to take care that in all future 
designs the necessity for this desirable alteration should be one 
of our chief considerations. I have no doubt that the present 
Board of Admiralty share this view, and that in future steps will 
be taken in this direction. Even assuming this is done, and in 
the most satisfactory and successful manner, it is inevitable that 
the accommodation for the sailor must be much more limited and 
confined than that of any employee, whether military or civil, 
living on land. 

Whilst on board the sailor is never free from ship discipline 
and surveillance. If, unhappily, he falls from the straight paths 
of virtue, he is liable, not only to punishment, but to an entry 
against his name which may, long afterwards, prevent him from 
getting the much-coveted step in rank. 

All this serves to show how fundamentally different are the 
conditions of the sailor’s life from those of any other walk of life, 
and if to this is added the highly skilled nature of every man’s 
work on board, the case is still stronger and still further removed 
from other professions for purpose of comparison. The Navy, 
therefore, requires to be considered by itself. 

As has already been pointed out, the Navy before the war 
was much underpaid, and during the war the wives and families 
of many of the men found it nearly impossible to live. An 
instance of this was given to a distinguished admiral by a chief 
petty officer, who said: ‘If the country cannot afford to pay us 
it is an honour to serve, and all we ask is that our wives and families 
shall be fed. At Portsmouth, where my home is, the dockyard 
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employees have received three rises of pay since the commence- 
ment of the war. Their wives are capable of buying everything 
that is in the market, whereas mine and other sailors’ wives cannot 
doso.’ This is a fair example of the treatment of the Navy during 
the war, If these grievances have been rectified, and the officers 
and men of the Navy have been given enough to live upon, why 
go and spoil a profession by making a change now ? 

Last and by no means least, there come the unavoidable risks 
to which every sailor is exposed. In the ordinary working of his 
ship it is by no means a rare thing for a sailor, through no fault of 
his own, to meet with some accident which will absent him from 
work for some time, cause much suffering, and may easily send 
him home a broken man. Such accidents may occur, of course, 
in various employments, and I don’t pretend they are confined to 
the sailor, but I do believe that he is exposed to more chances of 
disablement than in any other profession, excepting perhaps that 
of the miner. 

Apart altogether from these risks, in an empire like ours there 
are, as we have good reason to know from our recent experiences, 
constant demands upon the Navy for active service which may 
mean death in some of its most painful and awful forms. Besides 
active service operations, the sailor is exposed, from the admiral 
down to the latest joined boy, to some sudden disaster which 
causes the terrible report to be sent home that the ship has been 
‘lost with all hands.’ If, happily, the latter part of the sentence 
may be omitted, it will generally be found that the lives of the 
ship’s company have been saved thanks to the courage and skill 
of all ranks, and generally after much suffering heroically borne. 
This is not, I think, an exaggerated description of the ordinary 
life of a sailor. In addition to the requirements to which reference 
has already been made, it must not be forgotten that he has to 
be clean in person and tidy in his habits, punctual to a second in 
the performance of his duties, civil and obliging, must abstain 
from quarrelling with his shipmates, and if he is to secure 
promotion must show himself thoroughly proficient in all the 
complicated accomplishments of his profession. 

It should also be noted that, to whatever rank a sailor may 
belong, if he is a married man he has to maintain a separate home 
for his family on shore. There are no married quarters for him 
on board. He may come from some place very distant from the 
port on which his ship is based, and in connection with this it 
should be borne in mind that the railways have hitherto found 
it impossible to give sailors sufficient assistance in the way of 
cheap return fares to enable them to get to and from their homes. 
Companies vary in this respect, and the following gives the cost 
of railway fares, exclusive of food on the journey, entailed by a man 
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going to his home in Chatham from the ports at which his ship has 
been during four consecutive leave periods : gad 
Easter leave, 1922. Portsmouth to Chatham . 0 15 
Summer leave, 1922. Ship at Sheerness . _ -- 
Winter leave, 1922. Rosyth to Chatham - 4 0 
Easter leave, 1923. DevonporttoChatham . 2 2 8 


Total in one year . F . . £6 18 10 


which is equivalent to an able seaman’s substantive pay for one 

month ! 

Should a redistribution of the Fleet entail more ships being 
kept abroad than is now the case, there will be still less home life 
for the sailor unless he can afford to get his wife abroad to places 
such as Malta or Gibraltar. The Admiralty does not assist the 
sailor as the War Office does the soldier, and it will only be by 
the exercise of thrift, combined with his pay maintained at its 
present level, that the sailor will be able to mitigate long absences 
from England, which in the near future may be frequent. 

The importance of this from a recruiting point of view is 
appreciable, but far more important still.is it from the point of 
view of the home, the wife, and children. 

I may summarise what I have said with regard to the difference 
between shore employees and sailors in the following manner : 

SHORE LABOURER. SAILOR. 

No discipline. Fixed home. Strict discipline. No home or fixed 
home and absence from home, or 
two homes to keep up. 

Fixed hours and overtime. No fixed hours. No overtime. 

Absolute freedom on completion of Bound by numerous restrictions if 

work, on board; limited leave and 
restrictions required by discipline 
if on shore. 

Work or not, as he likes (loses pay Refusal to work, heavy punish- 

only). ments. 

Let anyone who doubts all this take an opportunity, if he be 
fortunate enough to get one, of a cruise in one of H.M. ships, let 
him study the men he will find there, the petty officers, such as 
the boatswains, coxswains, yeomen of signals, etc., etc., and I 
venture to predict that he will come away profoundly impressed 
with the fact that all these men have earned by their character, 
the knowledge they have gained by long and arduous study, 
devotion to duty and contempt for danger, the pay which a 
grateful country gave them after years of delay, and which, I 
submit, should be preserved to them if we are to maintain the 
Navy composed of efficient and contented men of all ranks. 
The smaller the Navy is the more important it is that it should 
be the best that we can command. 

LONG OF WRAXALL. 
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THE next six months will be a period of great importance to those 
who are interested in the subject of so-called ‘ defence,’ which in 
international disputes has now come to mean getting your blow in 
first, without waiting to ascertain whether the question at issue 
can be settled by other methods. There are certain world forces 
which are working for betterment, but that is the present situation. 
We are hearing much about limitation of armaments, very little 
about a more important question, the state of readiness in which 
armaments are kept. One of the chief causes of modern wars has 
been the immediate state of readiness in which the mobile forces, 
sea and land, of different nations have been maintained. They 
have been organised to work on a hair trigger. Nations have 
therefore lived in constant fear of their neighbours, and the last 
few years have seen the development of the doctrine of ‘ defensive 
war’ as the natural outcome of the theory of the effectiveness 
of ‘ getting your fist in fust,’ whether or not your cause may be 
just. 

Serious attention has never within living memory been paid 
either by our nation or by its leaders to the subject of war, to its 
causes or to its conduct, and there is no comprehensive book on 
war in the English language which is comparable in breadth of 
grasp with the work of Clausewitz. Now, however, that the 
principles of frightfulness which he logically defended are becoming 
more universally accepted, and the mastery of the problem of 
human flight has enabled them to be applied to man, woman and 
child of an opposing nation without first encountering that nation’s 
sea or land forces, the time seems to be coming when ‘ defence ’ 
will loom more largely in public affairs. The study of the origin,? 
nature, and conduct of war will then be demanded of those who 
aspire to govern the nation, and possibly of the leaders of thought 
who are responsible for their education in school and college. 
Already there are tendencies in that direction in several of the 
leading Universities. The whole question of the defence of the 
Empire or of the British commonwealth of nations is likely also 
to be brought prominently before the public during the autumn 


1 With a view, of course, to its elimination and avoidance. 
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on the occasion of the general and economic Empire conferences 
which will then be held in London. 

It seems highly desirable, for this reason, that we should now 
take stock of the situation, which, from the point of view of the 
British taxpayer, seems to be somewhat Gilbertian. He is being 
told, quite truly, that the hub of the Empire defence problem is 
the security of the crowded population of Britain. The Blue- 
water school taught him that, given a strong enough navy, he 
would be safe from invasion by foreign armies. He could sleep 
securely in his bed. The Army was required not for home defence, 
but for oversea service. The doctrine of the Blue-water school 
has been justified by experience, but a new menace has now 
developed in the air. France is the only country, within striking 
distance, that maintains a strong air force. France owes large 
sums to the British taxpayer, but cannot pay them because, 
doubtless for sufficient reasons, she must keep up this strong air 
force. We must keep up another one of equal strength to balance 
it. Asa result, the British taxpayer will have paid for the forces 
on both sides if (a very large ‘ if,’ I hope) they should be called 
upon to fight each other. At the same time, by discharging his 
(perfectly just) debt to America, the British taxpayer is contri- 
buting to the expense of building a powerful foreign navy, and at 
the same time he is paying the whole cost of a British navy, which, 
he is told, must be kept at the same standard of strength in capital 
ships. The bearing of all this upon the subject of this article is 
that the British taxpayer is sorely handicapped in the fulfilment 
of any desire which he may conceive to safeguard the British 
Empire’s interests in distant seas. He is also handicapped by the 
expense of maintaining overseas garrisons, and of military forces 
to fulfil obligations undertaken under the mandate system, 
established under the peace treaties. After taking due note of 
these points, we can pass to our main theme, the rise of Japan as 
a sea Power and its influence upon the problem of Empire defence. 

Both from the point of view of general policy and of finance, 
there is much food for thought in a recent publication of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, written by Giichi 
Ono, Councillor of the Finance Department in Tokyo, and edited 
by Baron Y. Sakatani, once Finance Minister in Japan.? The 
Director of the Endowment expresses the following opinion : 

Causes of warfare are always partly economic, and those which incited 
the recent one were mainly so. The business plans of a powerful State 
reached to the ends of the earth, and so crossed and interlaced the claims 
of other States that some writers, then and afterwards, pronounced the 
war inevitable. If we assume a settled purpose on the part of such a State 
to encroach on the rights of others, we may say that it doubtless was 
inevitable. The victory of the defending States has saved them from an 


2 War and Armame:t Expenditures of Japan. 
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immediate and intolerable domination, but it cannot be taken as an assured 
fact that similar attempts will never again be made. The economic 
inducement continues, and the means may at some time be forthcoming. 


He follows this up by pointing out the grave danger of the 
tendency in some democratic countries to nationalise industries, 
thus, for individual traders or corporations meeting each other in 
the world mart, substituting ‘ States themselves, each representing 
its own population and seeking to foster its interests as a zealous 
and faithful agent.’ I have already touched upon that question 
in these pages,* and I am not prepared to maintain the con- 
tention that the causes of the Great War were mainly economic, 
but economic factors do affect the prospects of friction between 
Japan and the British commonwealth of nations. So do racial 
factors. 

The Japanese financial authority who wrote the book to which 
I refer gives exhaustive statistics about Japanese armament and 
war expenditures from the year 1868, when the Imperial rule was 
restored, to the eve of the Great War. He shows how much 
cheaper naval armaments are than military both in peace and in 
war. In the forty-six years which followed the opening of Japan 
to foreign intercourse, the basis of national wealth and military 
strength was established, and the glory of the Empire was spread 
abroad. ‘ However,’ he adds, ‘ considering the fact that the 
grand total of the expenditures for armament and war amounts to 
5,023,318,438 yen,* we cannot but feel that it was no easy matter 
for us to join the Great Powers and acquire the same rights as 
they. . . . It is hard to decide whether armament is necessary for 
war or war is caused by the expansion of armament; or whether 
war is necessary to bring about peace or peace is secured by arma- 
ment.’ The words which I have placed in italics embody the 
dangerous doctrine of defensive war, inculcated in Japan by 
German authorities, and successfully applied by the Japanese to 
Russia in 1904-5. What, then, are the conditions which, in the 
opinion of the Japanese, must be secured in order that peace may 
be preferable to war? After an exhaustive inquiry into the con- 
ditions which enabled Japan to progress with great strides in all 
quarters of business, and to make tremendous armament expen- 
ditures from her own resources (still showing herself prepared to 
face further charges), we find the situation summarised in these 
words : 

It is evident that a country such as Japan, which has run into debt 


so long, cannot keep abreast of foreign countries in her trade relations 
unless her exports exceed her imports... . 


% «Enterprise and the Red Ensign,’ The Nineteenth Century and After, July 
1920. 
* The value of the yen fell gradually from 4s. in 1874 to 2s. in 1897. 
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Not only the armament expansion and the wars were conducive to the 
development of commerce and industry interested in military requisites, 
but these developments also militated in favour of general improvement in 
the economic world. . . . 

We do not hesitate . . . to congratulate ourselves upon a war, and 
especially upon a victory in war, as efficient causes of improvement in 
national economy. 


He adds, however, a note that he does not agree with investi- 
gators who maintain that economic improvements are exclusively 
attributable to wars. 

Bearing in mind Japan’s need for an excess of exports over 
imports, in other words for free access to foreign markets for her 
goods, as the only means of avoiding ruin, we can now pass to the 
question of sea power, expenditure upon which we, and others, 
call insurance of oversea trade. One of the best investigations of 
the rise of Japanese sea power is to be found in a book ° published 
in 1921 by a British naval officer, Vice-Admiral G. A. Ballard, who 
is also the author of another book,® just published, upon the 
influence of the sea upon the present conditions affecting the 
population and systems of government in the Western Hemisphere. 
There is, I believe, a theory amongst ethnologists that what we 
are-accustomed to call civilisation had its origin in the Middle East, 
and spread thence both ways round the world. Admiral Ballard 
shows us how, through the activities of the European seamen of 
the Atlantic, it reached the Western Hemisphere, and how the 
Pacific formed an obstacle that was not crossed from Asia owing 
to the Asiatics being far behind the Europeans in aptitude for the 
sea. From this point of view, the rise of Japan as a sea Power 
marks a new epoch in the history of mankind, of which it is 
difficult to foresee the ultimate issue. The European navigators, 
as we know, explored and exploited the riches of the Far East 
and obtained a footing on the coasts of China, enforcing their will 
upon the Chinese. The European Power strongest at sea for the 
time being obtained and held the greatest economic advantages, 
and this Power, in the later stages of the competition, was Britain. 
Russia, in course of time, opened up land communications by 
railway between Europe and China, and formed ambitions to 
become the leading sea Power in the China seas. She was thus 
brought into contact with the newly awakened Japanese, who, 
ten years after destroying the Chinese fleet, wrested the trident 
from Russia. To Britain’s policy in these years we will pass in 
due course. The main point to be noted is that in 1895 European 
Powers intervened to prevent Japan from reaping the fruits of 
her victory over China, and an alliance with Britain prevented 


5 The Influence of the Sea on the Political History of Japan. 
© America and the Atlantic. 
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the same course being followed after her war with Russia in 1905. 
Taking the past as a guide, then, we find Japan ready to fight for 
the sea-borne trade which is essential, under present conditions, 
to her economic prosperity and to the existence of her teeming 
population, for whom an outlet is also required overseas. We 
find European Powers, especially Britain, in enjoyment of con- 
siderable trade with China, and of privileges of long standing con- 
nected therewith. We can now leave the economic problem, and 
pass to the racial problem caused by the desire of the Japanese to 
settle in oversea territories, 

‘History,’ as Admiral Ballard reminds us, ‘ makes it abun- 
dantly clear that Europeans and Asiatics are so constituted that 
they can never inhabit the same country in peace unless one or 
other occupies the position of an inferior race.’ Following this 
up, he draws attention to the section of Japanese public opinion 
which is aggrieved because its countrymen receive treatment 
different from that of Europeans as regards residence in the 
United States, and claims an equality on the ground that Japan 
is a member of the League of Nations. But the roots of the 
matter lie far deeper than the niceties of international lawyers : 

Racial differences are inborn and constitute a factor in human affairs 
that cannot be abolished by speech-making round a conference table at 
Geneva. To ignore their existence is to depart from practical politics in 
settling international relations. It is not a question of the superiority 
or inferiority of this people or that, but simply a question of fundamental 
difference of mentality and social instincts. 

To this we must add Lord Grey of Fallodon’s grave warning, 
issued in the House of Lords on July 11, that if that very 
unlikely contingency (a conflict with Japan) should come to 
pass : 
it was going to be a thing so momentous—something threatening 
Australia and New Zealand—that it was as certain as anything could be 
that it would be a race conflict in which the United States, as well as the 
British Empire, would be involved on the same side. 


To cut a long story short, the United States and Canada 
(British Columbia) wish to limit the number of Japanese in their 
population. Australia wishes to exclude them, and ‘the vast 
emptiness of that portion of the Empire is one of the most regret- 
table and disappointing features of our time.’ ” 

So much for the incentives which might suffice to induce the 
Japanese to embark upon another war: freedom to exploit the 
Chinese and other markets for their goods and possibly slights to 
their amour propre in connection with the treatment of Japanese 
now dwelling under other flags, or seeking to do so, in new countries. 
We can now turn to the strategic situation. The first and most . 


7 Admiral Ballard. 
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conspicuous point in connection therewith is that Japan is abso- 
lutely secure against attack. Admiral Ballard sums up the 
situation clearly : 


For any attack on Japan as matters now stand the enemy must be in 
possession of a fleet about three times as powerful as that of the defence, 
because no other country has a fully equipped modern naval base and 
arsenal in the Western Pacific capable of docking two or three of the largest 
battleships simultaneously ; or of removing guns 100 tons in weight ; or 
of manufacturing wholesale supplies of heavy calibre ammunition ; or, 
lastly, of storing millions of tons of oil fuel required by a twentieth century 
fleet in war. Without such a base in easy reach a large proportion of the 
attacking fleet—probably a third—must constantly be at some distance 
from the theatre of operations, while the force actually on the spot must 
always be twice as strong as the defence if any effective watch or blockade 
is to be possible. No Power exists at present in a position to undertake 
such a task. 


The moral is that Japan holds the command of the China seas, 
and that even Hong Kong would be at her mercy in the event of 
hostilities with the British Empire. 

Now let us take a brief glance at the other side, and note what 
we were doing during the period of Japanese awakening to the 
outside world, and of economic development by war. In the 
’sixties of last century we adopted the false doctrine, taught by 
the Royal Commission of 1859, that fortifications could be used 
as a cheap substitute for adequate sea-going fleets. The Navy 
was then at a low ebb, and our naval ports were fortified on the 
land side (the Hilsea lines round Portsmouth, for instance). We 
assumed invasion to be possible, and the provision of a fleet strong 
enough to prevent it to be impossible, because such a fleet would 
require renewal ‘ every thirty years,’ and because seamen to man 
it would be too expensive. The ’seventies found us unprepared 
for war, which was averted partly by singing ‘ Jingo ’ songs as a 
sign of determination. No one called our bluff. In the ’eighties 
(1885), we were again in a panic, owing to the weakness of our 
mobile sea and land forces. Fortifications gave no sense of 
security. There was soon an awakening, which led to the Naval 
Defence Act of 1889. The ‘nineties saw us making up leeway 
until we reached the ‘ two-Power standard, regardless of flag,’ 
which was the culminating point of our strength relatively to that 
of other sea Powers. The first ten years of the twentieth century 
were marked by our treaty with Japan, recently cancelled in 
deference to American opinion. This policy was originally 
adopted. solely because we could not, or thought that we could 
not, afford to keep our capital ships on the China station. Then 
the decade was marked by the Russo-Japanese war, which 
resulted in the supremacy of the Japanese Fleet over the Far 
Eastern seas. Then we abandoned the two-Power standard, and 
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adopted a proportional standard applied to Germany, the Power 
next in strength at sea. The years 1910-20 saw a further with- 
drawal of our capital ships, this time from the Mediterranean, 
leaving our interests therein to be guarded by France, and then 
came the Great War, which is fresh in our memories. The 
European nations fought each other to a standstill, and were left 
exhausted by their efforts, on the brink of financial collapse. 

After the war we scrapped the bulk of the great Navy that 
had borne the chief share in establishing and retaining the sea 
command which was a vital factor in the victory of the Allies. 
America and Japan, on the other hand, continued to embark upon 
expensive building programmes, thus inciting the world to a 
renewed competition in sea armaments, but America, on her own 
initiative, called a halt before it was too late; the Washington 
Agreement for limitation of certain types of war vessel will result, 
if ratified by all the participants,* in stabilising the conditions of 
competition for sea power. Japan, before agreeing to these con- 
ditions, secured an arrangement to prevent the establishment of 
adequate naval bases within striking distance of the China seas, 
in which she wished to safeguard her exclusive interests (in 
territorial defence and in sea communications) which we have 
already noted. She also stipulated that the equipment and the 
defences of existing naval bases, such as Hong Kong, should not 
be increased. This brings us to the controversial question of the 
British Government’s policy in establishing a first-class naval 
base at Singapore. 

The first thing to be noted about the Singapore controversy is 
the complete change of view about fortification since the days of 
the heretical doctrine, in the ’sixties of last century, that forts 
could be a substitute for fleets. This time we have been told 
clearly that the fortified naval base at Singapore is not to be a 
substitute for sea forces. It is intended to increase their mobility. 
Here it will be well for us to realise that movement is everything 
in sea strategy. Movement nowadays depends upon fuel, and 
upon repairing and docking facilities. These conditions for move- 
ment being satisfied, ammunition is needed for battle. To revert 
to fuel and repairs. Looking back at the history of sea warfare, 
we note the complete revolution that took place in the nineteenth 
century in the conditions of its conduct. To quote Admiral 
Ballard again : 

To take first the question of movement ; the sailing ship’s source of 
motion was always available on the spot in unlimited quantity. The 
steamer’s source of motion has to be sent out to her wherever she may be 
operating ; and if her bunkers and oil tanks are empty and no replenishment 
is at hand, she might just as well be at the bottom of the sea for all the use 
she is as an instrument of offensive warfare. 

8 The Agreement has now been ratified by France. 
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} Many people have noted this revolution in sea warfare brought 
about by the change from sails to steam, and by the dependence of 
war vessels upon fuel for movement. What has not been properly 
grasped is the further revolution, as affecting British sea power, 
which has been wrought by the change in the nature of the fuel 
from coal to oil. One of the most potent factors in establishing 
and maintaining British sea power during and since the change 
from sails to steam has been our possession, in the coal-fields of 
South Wales, of the best steam coal in the world. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, with his usual genius for going to the heart of a subject, 
struck the right note in his effort to educate the youth of the 
Empire by his poem : 

Where are you going to, all you big steamers, 
With England’s own coal... ? 


We can conveniently consider British sea power in three 
periods: I. The sailing period, when we depended upon the 
magnificent qualities and resourcefulness of the British seamen of 
old. II. The steaming period, when we depended upon our own 
coal for movement. III. The present period, marking our depen- 
dence upon supplies of oil fuel derived from foreign countries. It 
would be sheer madness to ignore the complete change wrought 
in the conditions of our sea power, the main basis of our foreign 
policy, which has been brought about by the change from Period 
II. to Period III. It would be impossible to deal adequately with 
all aspects of this change without writing a big book on the 
subject, but it is enough for our purposes to note that the need to 
safeguard sea communications with foreign countries, always vital, 
has now been doubled, because along those communications must 
pass the fuel without which the vessels guarding the routes might 
as well be at the bottom of the sea. The Admiralty understated 
their case when they referred to the need for naval bases to pro- 
vide for the ‘ complete ’ mobility of our sea forces in distant seas. 
Without adequate reserves of oil fuel these forces would have no 
mobility at all. 

Passing to repairs, we again find Admiral Ballard’s writings of 
value : 

The old-fashioned liner or frigate was so self-contained that her own 
crew could do a good deal to maintain her in fighting condition over long 
periods. . . . At Trafalgar some of the vessels engaged had not received 
a dockyard overhaul for three years, and others had not dropped an anchor 
for many months. But every ship partaking in the great war of our own 
time had to be detached from her war station for a dockyard refit at least 
once a year, and often twice or thrice, especially after an encounter with 
the enemy. 


At what conclusions have we so far arrived? The territory 
of Japan, owing to changes in the conditions of sea warfare and to 
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her powerful modern navy, resting upon adequately equipped 
bases, is now quite secure against attack from the sea. Her con- 
tinental land frontier in Korea is also, for the time, secure. She is 
not handicapped, as we are, by the need to provide expensive air 
forces to guard her population against air attack from continental 
soil, nor is she handicapped, as we are, by long and vulnerable land 
frontiers in oversea territory, or by the expense of governing 
subject races in dependencies. She is predominant at sea in the 
Western Pacific ; she is in a position to enforce whatever she may 
consider to be her rights of access to the markets of China, or to 
preferential treatment therein, and she can control her end of the 
trade routes with Europe and America. Hong Kong lies at her 
mercy, if she should ever be so unwise as to embark upon an 
aggressive war, unless we are prepared to relieve it by a stronger 
sea force than that employed in attack or in covering the actual 
attacking force. Financial authorities maintain that, by wars 
and by armaments, the Japanese have attained their economic 
prosperity and the expansion essential to the well-being of the 
population of Japan. Where will this process of expansion, 
using force to establish it, be likely tostop ? Would the Japanese, 
for instance, in the absence of competition, be likely to claim the 
predominating voice in questions of sea-borne trade (or territorial 
acquisition) to the westward of the Straits of Malacca, or south- 
ward, to Australia ? It is impossible to look so far into the future. 
In the ’seventies of last century we used to sing ‘ Jingo’ songs 
about having ships and men to man them when, as a matter of 
fact, we had no adequate supply of either at the time. The 
Japanese, as recent history has taught us, act first (after careful 
and laborious preparation) and sing afterwards. 

It will be as well, at this stage, to summarise briefly our policy 
for providing for the security of the interests of the British Empire 
in distant seas since the Admiralty,® in 1902, stated definitely that 
the conditions of naval strategy necessitated our being strong 
enough to conduct a vigorous naval offensive all over the world, 
while, at the same time, concentrating a sufficient force to ensure 
victory in the decisive battles, in whatever part of the seas those 
battles might take place. By 1912 the Admiralty had somewhat 
modified their views, and used, in a memorandum to Canada, the 
expression ‘ holding the enemy in check’ (in distant theatres) 
‘till the main decision has been obtained at the decisive point.’ 
We can note, incidentally, in this connection, the great difficulty 
which was experienced, even with Japan as an ally, in ‘ holding in 
check ’ Admiral von Spee’s squadron in the Pacific in 1914, and 
the sacrifice of British ships and lives in the process. 

In 1914 the area of British naval concentration for decisive 


® Admiralty Memorandum on Sea Power, Colonial Conference, 1902. 
Vor. XCIV—No. 558 ° 
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action was in the North Sea. Mr. L. S. Amery, as First Lord, 
stated at the Academy banquet on May 6 that : 


We need the forward view ... in the strategic disposition of our 
fleets. With the surrender of the German Navy that great concentration 
in home waters lost its meaning, and we shall naturally tend to mass our 
main fighting strength once more in that middle sea (Mediterranean) 
which is the central naval position in our hemisphere. 


To get back to Singapore. Whatever the dictates of British 
sea strategy may be, whether to conduct a vigorous offensive 
(which, as applied to Japan, is inconceivable) in outlying seas or 
to ‘ hold an enemy in check,’ there are two conditions upon which 
sea power depends. It rests, as Admiral Mahan so tersely put it, 
primarily upon a navy, and secondarily upon bases, suitably 
spaced from one another, from which such navy exerts its power, 
The First Lord continued : 


The provision of fuel stations and bases in the outlying seas is only 
the obvious corollary of the need for complete mobility, east and west, 
from that central position (Mediterranean). 


That is the official explanation of the need for an adequate 
naval base at Singapore. There has been considerable opposition 
to the plan, on account of the cost. Those who maintain that a 
naval base, in itself, cannot control the neighbouring seas, are 
perfectly correct in their views. It can do nothing of the sort. 
Its influence is only indirect. Mobile sea forces alone can safe- 
guard sea interests, but the point is that they can do nothing 
without bases for replenishment, because without them they are 
no longer mobile. The main issue to be decided therefore is not 
the equipment of Singapore, but the provision of an adequate 
mobile sea force, which cannot be used without a base at Singapore. 

That is the hub of the whole matter. We have now adopted a 
‘ one-Power ’ standard in capital ships, that Power being America. 
Japan’s standard is in the same proportion to our own as it is to 
the American. According to Admiral Ballard’s figures, it far 
exceeds the standard necessary for purely defensive purposes, 
Japan being nearly 5000 miles from America and 10,000 from 
European first-class naval bases. In writing of Japanese arma- 
ments within so short a compass, I have thought it better to con- 
centrate upon these sea armaments, because the situation at sea 
governs the uses to which the Japanese Army can be put, as it 
does with our own army. The achievements of the Japanese 
Army need no advertisement : they are well known to the world. 
It may, however, be as well to note the special skill displayed by 
the Japanese in what has come to be called ‘ amphibious strategy,’ 
in the control of such strategy, and in the actual conduct of com- 
bined operations, especially against naval bases. 
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The military power of an island race depending, as it does, upon 
their strength at sea, we can now take note of the First Lord’s 
definite pronouncement on the same occasion about the part that 
Britain, handicapped by the need for air defence at home and for 
military defence in oversea regions, is able to take in providing 
naval forces in distant seas : 


The defence of an empire, spread over all the seas of the world, cannot 
be sustained indefinitely by one small island in the North Sea. 


Mr. Amery’s statement marks a definite change in the policy 
of Great Britain. In 1912 the Admiralty told Canada that ‘ Great 
Britain will not in any circumstances fail in her duty to the 
Dominions of the Crown. . . . The Admiralty are assured that 
His Majesty’s Government will not hesitate to ask the House of 
Commons for whatever provision the circumstances of each year 
may require.’ In the same year, the Admiralty, in spite of the 
German menace, stated that they were prepared to send an 
‘ effective fleet of battleships and cruisers to unite with the Royal 
Australian Navy and the British squadrons in China and the 
Pacific.’ An ‘ effective ’ fleet can only have one meaning, a fleet 
effective to deal with any hostile foreign fleet in the waters referred 
to. That was in the days of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The 
Admiralty, however, added that : 

This power, both specific and general, will be diminished with the 
growth, not only of the German Navy, but by the simultaneous building 
by many Powers of great modern ships of war. 

With that quotation from a prophecy, which has now been 
fulfilled, we can close. There are two possible causes of friction 
with Japan, one economic, the other racial. In the first Britain 
has a direct interest ; the second affects Australia and Canada. 
There can, in any event, be no question of an offensive against 
Japanese territory, or against Japan’s exclusive interests. With- 
out a naval base at Singapore, and an adequate sea force based 
thereon, there could be no question of a successful defensive 
against the extension of those interests westward of Singapore 
and southward to Australia. The question whether, and how, 
such a sea force can be provided will be one of the most impor- 
tant subjects for discussion at the Empire Conferences to be held 
in London next October. 

GEORGE ASTON. 
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THE GRAVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


WE may as well begin with the coup d’état— the streets of Paris 
running with blood,’ and soon. The Emperor was approachable. 
He allowed his officers great freedom of speech. One night, on 
the terrace of the Governor-General’s palace at Algiers, as they 
were smoking, one of his officers asked leave to put a question, 
which was, ‘ Would the Emperor mind telling them the inside 
history of the coup d'état?’ The Emperor’s response was 
‘ Thiers used to come to me and say: “ Prince, we can’t go on like 
this. We must restore the Orleans branch.” The next day 
another Minister would come and say: “ Prince, we can’t go on 
like this. A republic must be unreservedly socialistic, or it is an 
absurdity.” A third Minister would say: “ Thiers’ notion of 
restoring the Orleans monarchy is out of the question ; it has only 
just been expelled with some ignominy. Cavaignac is even 
more absurd. His socialistic republic is nothing but the Red 
Peril. You were summoned to save us from the Red Peril; we 
must restore the elder line.”” So, as everybody asked me to make 
a coup d’état to somebody else’s advantage, I made it to my own.’ 

All this sounds reasonable enough, but on quoting it to a 
Frenchman the present writer was countered with ‘ Yes, if you 
could believe a single word he said.’ This is very bitter, and we 
may as well have the case against the Emperor stated as strongly 
as possible. The saying is often quoted that ‘ Louis is such a 
liar that you cannot believe even the opposite of what he says.’ 
It was the Princess Mathilde, his own first cousin, who said this. 
She had much of her brother’s brilliancy, and also much of his 
indiscreetness. We have only to read the Constitution of 1852 
in order to comprehend the reserve it imposed upon the sovereign. 
It is very likely that the Princess was indiscreet. The Emperor 
probably prevaricated, and perhaps lied. On this point our 
guide in England has always been Sir Walter Scott, whose honour 
was never impugned. 

Those who did business with the Emperor were all of opinion 
that he was a plain dealer. He listened attentively and cour- 
teously, spoke little, and always to the point. It has almost 
passed into a commonplace that the Emperor loved mystery, and 
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preferred tortuous ways to straight dealing. Why any man 
charged with the terrific burden of empire should seek to add to 
his difficulties is a question we may well ask ourselves. The 
present writer has been unable to discover any evidence to this 
improbable effect. 

The Emperor’s courtesy was instinctive and imperturbable. 
Persigny, who was about the best man they had after De Morny, 
had one defect arising from excessive conscientiousness : he was 
very lengthy. He not only advised his master: he harangued 
him. At last the unhappy monarch, deafened and despairing, but 
invincibly polite, rang the bell for Mocquard, who kept the list 
of his engagements. ‘ Mocquard, when can I give the Duke 
another hour ? ’ 

As to the coup d’état itself, we must make a slight effort and 
realise what the Paris of seventy years ago was like. The left 
bank ended just before the Avenue Bosquet, whose name gives its 
date—post-Crimean. Beyond this were market gardens and the 
vast open space known as the Champ de Mars. The inhabitants 
of the left bank looked on empires, directories and consulates as 
so many tedious postponements of the restoration of the monarchy 
in the person of Henri V. Consequently the proclamation 
enjoining all good citizens to stay at home, or not to go abroad 
in groups of more than five, was obeyed without reluctance. 
Certain quarters were traditionally turbulent, and these were 
patrolled. The Faubourg St. Antoine was quiet, and rather in 
favour of the Emperor on the whole. In the modern slang 
phrase, ‘ they had no use for ’ the pound-a-day men, as they called 
the Deputies. They cheered Victor Hugo because he was 
personally popular, but turned a deaf ear to his exhortations and 
those of his friends : to the number of two. After perambulating 
Paris ‘ we reached home as we started, alone.’ 

M. de Cassagnac wittily remarked: ‘ These words ought to 
be engraved on the pedestal of the statue of Victor Hugo recently 
presented to the island of Guernsey.’ 

At this date the Bois de Boulogne was nothing more nor less 
than a dangerous jungle. Mr. du Maurier, who loved the Paris of 
Louis Philippe, recounts the thrill of adventure it gave him and 
all the other youngsters to search for the Mare aux Biches. It is 
as easy to find to-day as Charing Cross. It is immediately behind 
the garden of the Pré Catelan, at the intersection of the Allée de 
la Reine Marguérite, the Route du Point du Jour 4 Bagatelle, 
and the Route de Suresnes. The transformation of this dangerous 
jungle into the exquisite park of to-day was the work of 
Napoleon III. Mr. du Maurier, who loved the blue and silver of 
Louis Philippe, denounced green and gold as vulgar. He éven 
called the bandstand at Auteuil vulgar. In fact, there was no 
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pleasing him. It is the same with the buildings demolished under 
the Empire. They were hideous, dangerous and insanitary. The 
inexhaustible malice of the Emperor’s enemies allows him no other 
intention in carrying out these improvements than to render the 
erection of barricades more dangerous than formerly. 

Thus we see how comparatively small was the’: area to be 
observed, and how insignificant the opposition to, the Prince 
President’s orders. ie 

The middle classes had called Louis Philippe to the throne, 
maintained him there for eighteen years, and wrought his downfall, 
It was a middle-class crowd who endeavoured to play the same 
trick on the soldiers of the Republic as they had played on the 
soldiers of the King, 7.e., to hustle them, take away their cartridges, 
and even their muskets. Both crowd and soldiery may have been 
identical, only the soldiers of the Republic were not in the mood 
to be trifled with. They remembered only too well the pitiable 
show of 1848, when, by the King’s orders, they were to patrol, 
but not to fire. Of the three preceding uprisings of the mob 
against the military the mob was quelled in the second one 
only, when General Bonaparte treated it to a whiff of grape-shot. 
The orders to the citizens were quite clear. They were not 
exacting, and they did not interfere with house-keeping or any 
amount of reasonable circulation. People who deliberately 
assemble in hundreds and interfere with the military in the 
discharge of their duty are inviting them to fire. 

The Emperor has been censured for conferring the regency on 
the Empress. There were three reasons for this. Firstly, he was 
much attached to his consort ; secondly, she was a very able 
woman ; and thirdly, there was no alternative except the regency 
of Prince Napoleon. 

The Emperor was patiently polite to his cousin, but Prince 
Napoleon was impatient and impolite. He made a practice of 
speaking of ‘the Emperor’ in his sovereign’s presence (referring 
to the Emperor Napoleon I.). ‘ For goodness’ sake, Louis,’ he 
said on one occasion, ‘ don’t play the king like a riding-master. 
That’s not your form at all.’ As first prince of the blood he 
enjoyed the magnificent revenue of 80,000/. a year, which is more 
than three times as much as His Majesty’s ‘ faithful ’—and most 
stingy—Commons used to vote in days gone by for the younger 
princes of the blood. Yet he never had a word of kindness or 
gratitude. When all France was rejoicing at the Emperor's 
success, Prince Napoleon openly jeered at him, saying: ‘ At your 
age the Emperor was dead.’ On another occasion he sneered : 
‘ There’s nothing of the Emperor about you.’ On this occasion 
the Emperor retorted : ‘ Unhappily there is: there’s his family.’ 
He was a man of very great capacity, almost a genius, but 
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extremely erratic, clearly impossible as a regent. As the two 
names have been brought together, we can hardly avoid the 
comparison, or rather the contrast, of the first and the third 
Napoleon. Napoleon I. was no sportsman; he was a very bad 
shot, a very bad horseman, and no coachman at all. His nephew 
was a crack shot and a first-rate horseman. He looked his best 
on horseback, because so much of his weight was above the saddle. 
His harsh features, which had nothing of the divine beauty of 
Napoleon I., took on a commanding air. He was an excellent 
whip, and if his soul was capable of such a meek emotion as 
happiness, he was happiest when driving his famous pair. 
Napoleon I. was far too impatient to take lessons, so on the one 
occasion when he took the reins he upset the coach. Napoleon I. 
was always in a hurry. Napoleon III. moved slowly on foot, with 
the languor of a semi-invalid, which he was. Neither sovereign 
cared a straw about eating and drinking. The first Emperor 
gobbled, and the third munched. The midday breakfast at the 
Tuileries was a nightmare to the Empress, who was brilliant and 
vivacious. At last her consort hit upon the happy expedient of 
inviting the Duc de B to entertain the Empress while he 
himself subsided into the daily newspaper. This may seem an 
unaccountable taste for a reigning sovereign. We may profitably 
pause here: so much has been said about the garrotted Press of 
the Second Empire. The censorship must have been very debonair, 
since it tolerated the buffooneries of La Lanterne. A certain 
amount of control was undoubtedly exercised, and what was the 
result ? ‘ Dans le péle-méle confus ot s’agite la presse libre, les 
esprits vigoureux ont peine 4 faire leur trouée, et malaisément 
se dégagent des médiocrités touffues qui les enserrent.’ Never was 
the Press of France so brilliant. It is, therefore, not astonishing 
that the Emperor, who had a sound literary taste, thoroughly 
appreciated it while his guest chatted to the Empress. (He 
might have been Mr. du Maurier’s Duc de la Rochemartel-Bois- 
ségur.) ‘ Louis, why can’t you hold that paper straight, or else 
put it down?’ the Empress burst out once when De B 
ceased to amuse her. ‘ My dear,’ said the Emperor, ‘ De B 
will tell you that my nose is such a size that it throws a shadow 
on the paper except at this particular angle.’ He rather enjoyed 
a joke against himself. One very cold winter he made skating the 
fashion, and on his return to the Tuileries he was walking up and 
down smiling to himself, and the Empress broke in, saying: 
‘Louis, what are you laughing to yourself about?’ ‘I was 
thinking, my dear, what a fine thing it was to be an emperor. 
When other people fell down everybody burst out laughing ; 
when I fell down, dead silence.’ 

He once referred to himself as an upstart. There never was 
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any man less of an upstart. His uncle undoubtedly was one, 
He had the upstart’s touchiness and arrogance, in fact all the 
qualities that make the difference between a gentleman and a 
man who is—well, certainly not a gentleman. On one occasion, 
when Napoleon III. summoned to the Tuileries an Englishman 
who had been useful on some important trade committees, at the 
close of the interview he put the usual query, ‘ Is there anything 
I can do for you?’ If one has been bred a courtier, one replies: 
‘Your Majesty’s gracious condescension has more than repaid 
me.’ If one has missed that education, one murmurs something 
inarticulate, and waits to be dismissed. But the Englishman 
plumped out his request : ‘Sire, the Legion of Honour!’ Even 
the Emperor was taken aback for a second or two, and then, going 
to a cabinet, he produced the cross in diamonds, adding: ‘ It 
belonged to my uncle, the King of Westphalia.” How well one 
recollects the acid comments on this incident more than thirty 
years ago. ‘ There is no doubt that the man could pull himself 
together and behave like a gentleman when he chose.’ There was 
no question of pulling himself together. He behaved like a 
gentleman because that is exactly what he was. 

The first Napoleon was a bad host. ‘No expense was spared,’ 
but everyone was bored. Talleyrand, on being appealed to for 
an explanation, made the obvious remark, ‘ People are not to be 
amused at beat of drum.’ The third Napoleon did not exactly 
shine as a host, but he was essentially good-natured, and allowed 
people to amuse themselves, which is, after all, the secret of 
hospitality. He has been much abused for his so-called extrava- 
gant expenditure. People use this expression without reflection. 
It is not, perhaps, generally realised with what modesty the 
English monarchy was housed. Windsor Castle, as we know it, 
was the creation of King George IV.; and Buckingham Palace, 
generally known as the Queen’s, just sufficed for the King’s very 
large family, their nurses, tutors, ladies and gentlemen-in-waiting, 
and the domestic servants. Beyond the Palace were market 
gardens and meadows, where the Grosvenor estate now is. St. 
James’s is interesting historically, and has beauty. It is reputedly 
inconvenient as a residence. Caroline of Anspach must have felt 
that she had come down in the world when she recalled the 
margravial palace of her girlhood. King George III. liked Kew 
Cottage, where you may without inconvenience give a dinner-party 
of eight. After his early dinner it was his pleasure to stroll across 
the tiny park to the thatched cottage which still exists, and is 
kept up by command of Queen Victoria exactly as her grandfather 
left it. Here Queen Charlotte would entertain His Majesty to 
a dish of tea. 


When the sovereign went to the seaside he would take a house 
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for himself and his consort ; an adjoining house was taken for 
the household. His simple tastes were satisfied by watching the 
bathing machines and strolling along the sea-front. Any king of 
France who should represent France in this fashion would be 
laughed off his throne. 

Such an incarnation of monarchy could not exist in France, 
where, moreover, the sovereign has always been France literally. 
It was said of the country under Louis Philippe : ‘ France is bored.’ 
The King was fifty-seven when he was summoned to the throne 
and seventy-five at the date of the Revolution. His favourite 
residence was at Neuilly, which we might call the Clapham of 
Paris. The French made merry over the story of the lord-in- 
waiting who lighted a hundred-franc note to help his master find 
a five-franc piece, probably apocryphal, but typical of all that the 
French dislike in their sovereigns. In contrast to this, the Prince 
President, and afterwards the Emperor, was expected to maintain 
a Court that should be worthy of France. Let us consider. 
First of all, there was the Louvre, which appears to be about 
twenty times the size of Buckingham Palace. Adjoining it was 
the Palace of the Tuileries, about the same size. This was the 
sovereign’s town house. Then there were Rambouillet, for the 
shooting, and the famous palace of Fontainebleau. There was 
the stately domain of Compiégne, where you could not possibly 
live under 100,000]. a year. There was St. Cloud, a down-the- 
river residence, their Hampton Court and finally the stupendous 
pile and park of Versailles. The Emperor’s villa at Vichy and 
the Empress’s villa, near her beloved Spain, hardly added to the 
expenditure entailed by the upkeep of so many royal residences. 
Pierrefonds was never inhabited. 

It is remarkable that Napoleon should have risen easily to 
the direction of this vast expenditure with a civil list of 1,000,000/. 
a year. All his life he had been in embarrassed circumstances, 
and sometimes in downright poverty. His residence in London is 
commemorated by the tablet in King Street. Poole, the great 
Henry Poole, fundator, dressed him for nothing, and somehow 
he contrived to make both ends meet. How his companion and 
bosom friend, Count d’Orsay, paid his way was somewhat of 
a mystery. When the Prince was elected President, Lady 
Blessington presented herself at his Court, and the Prince, to 
whom she had shown endless kindness, greeted her with the 
chilling inquiry, ‘When are you thinking of leaving Paris?’ 
to which the lady replied: ‘ And you, sir?’ Here the story ends ; 
and it certainly tells heavily against the Emperor. But let us 
hear what remains behind. On taking over the Secret Service 
records at the Quai d’Orsay his Ministers discovered that all the 
time Count d’Orsay was his intimate friend and bosom com- 
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panion he was Louis Philippe’s paid spy. No wonder he was cut 
to the heart! But he was not vindictive, there was nothing of 
the Corsican about him, and he provided handsomely for his 
treacherous friend until the day of his death. Since Esau forgave 
Jacob there has been no such moving example of kingly 
forgiveness. 

He had the royal memory. It was the fortune of the present 
writer to know intimately the physician who attended the Prince 
for some trifling malady in New York. Years afterwards, being 
in Paris on his honeymoon, he was curious to see whether he was 
remembered or not, and said to the American Minister : ‘ Muddle 
up our names somehow.’ Without waiting for the presentation, 
the Prince came forward, addressed him by his name, alluded to 
the passage of years, and said: ‘ We last met at the Oriental 
Hotel, I think.’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘They have turned it, I believe, 
into a limited liability company?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘I hope your 
stay in Paris will be agreeable. I will do all in my power to make 
it so.’ The next morning a messenger arrived at the hotel from 
Prince Bacciocchi inviting the doctor and his wife to all the 
Presidential entertainments during their stay in Paris. 

The Emperor liked happy people about him. He was kind 
and good-natured himself. On one occasion, when the gentlemen 
in attendance were making rather more noise than was dignified, 
they were scared by the opening of a side door and the entry of 
their master. A dead silence ensued. ‘Pray go on talking, 
gentlemen,’ said the Emperor ; ‘I am so bored in there all alone.’ 
In fact, it may be doubted if the Emperor took much pleasure in 
all his magnificence. He knew that it was expected of him as part 
of his destiny. He followed his star resignedly, and only on very 
rare occasions emerged from his reserve. Once he said to his 
cousin, the Duchess of Hamilton : ‘ When I am emperor, I shall 
do so-and-so.’ The Duchess replied: ‘ Yes, my cousin, but do 
not talk like that in London. What my countrymen most admire 
about you is your solemn way of behaving.’ 

He was forty-four when he ascended the throne, not exactly 
aged, but worn with prison and exile. He wrote of himself : 


Sovereignty is a heavy burden because one cannot always do the good 
one desires, and one’s contemporaries rarely do one justice. A sovereign, 
in order to accomplish his mission, must have faith in himself and a clear 
consciousness of his duty. He must remember that those whom he has 
loved look down upon him from above and guard him. 


The bee was chosen by Napoleon I. as a national emblem. 
It was not inappropriate for a sovereign who was incapable of 
repose or pleasure, but the ostentatious activity of that pestilent 
insect was inappropriate to France under a happier reign. The 
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Emperor was busy, but not with the maniac fury of his uncle. 
Both men had taste, and the First Empire style may be said to 
have almost founded a school. Not so the Second Empire; but 
of that more anon. In his leisure moments the Emperor devoted 
himself to a Life of Cesar. Finding himself at a full stop, he 
summoned a certain schoolmaster recommended to him, and 
profited by his wider reading at a given point. A European crisis 
supervening, the schoolmaster was dismissed unceremoniously, 
but later on he was sent for and created Minister of Education. 
His name was Duruy. 

This anecdote is related, firstly, to show how quickly the 
Emperor recognised talent, and how glad he was to employ it ; 
secondly, how richly he rewarded faithful service. This was in 
marked contrast to the policy of his uncle, who chose a not very 
dignified occasion in order to dismiss Talleyrand, and he replaced 
that mighty man by Champagny, Duke of Cadore, who had no 
talents and no capacity beyond that of a clerk who would take 
his orders faithfully. In fact, that was Napoleon I.’s idea of a 
good Minister. 

In reading the correspondence of the time, one notes that 
when the Emperor is not being violently abused the tone of the 
comment is always fretful. Even highly placed personages could 
ascribe the Mexican expedition to the Jecker Bonds, and assert 
that the Emperor had weakly allowed himself to be drawn into 
the Mexican war in order to satisfy speculators in those bonds 
who were near the throne. (And even if that were the case, who 
are we English to call people names for dirty finance, corruption 
and fraud? Pot and kettle !) 

Nothing of the kind. The Emperor had been thinking it out 
for twenty years, and it was certainly a very grand scheme. He 
foresaw everything, or nearly everything ; but let us follow the 
historical method of Fustel de Coulanges, the only trustworthy 
method, and ask ourselves not what we think, but how did things 
look at the time ? At the time, then, nobody imagined that the 
South could ever be subdued, nor did anybody suppose that the 
North would rejoice in the prospect of absorbing against their will, 
or slaughtering, five millions of the best blood of America. What 
the Emperor did not foresee—and small blame to him at the time— 
was that the Mexicans, who had remained contentedly acquiescent 
for three centuries under Spain, would suddenly develop very 
different sentiments. The third condition for success was the 
adherence of England. The Emperor was entitled to count upon 
this, firstly, because the English had always made a great pretence 
of respecting legal and constitutional rights, and the South were 
undoubtedly acting within their rights; secondly, because 
England had ostentatiously, and almost offensively, pronounced 
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self-interest to be the only sensible spring of action, and this 
country’s selfish interest was as clear as noonday. 

This case is cited as one out of many illustrations of the 
ungenerosity, to put it very mildly, with which the Emperor has 
been treated. 

To come to a less solemn subject, the artistic taste of the 
Second Empire, the men who saw it ‘ in its golden prime ’ are now 
very, very few. It was the good fortune of the present writer to 
know one of the very few. As this one disliked the Emperor, 
denied that he was even a Bonaparte, detested the Imperial 
system, and even went so far as to say that ‘ we can never be 
sufficiently grateful to the Germans for smashing it up,’ he was 
hardly likely to go out of his way to pronounce a benediction on 
anything Imperial. I once put the question point-blank, ‘ Was 
the Court of the Emperor vulgar or tawdry ?’ He replied promptly 
and with emphasis: ‘No!’ (His taste in the fine arts was 
impeccable.) The few remains of Second Empire decoration 
reveal a style graceful and sumptuous ; but it calls for practised 
hands. Imitations of that style, such as many of us can recall in 
our childhood, were poor things, and even oppressive. Moreover, 
we had no drawing-rooms in England large enough to carry the 
sumptuousness of the Tuileries. Very much the same explanation 
may be given for the patronage extended by the Second Empire 
to the most flamboyant colours. There are details. But the 
disfavour into which these incidents of dress fell gave the late 
Sir Arthur Liberty his chance. He may be said to have formed 
the taste of two generations. 

Suppose that we close this paper with some considerations 
of the military problem. Following, as before, the method of 
Fustel de Coulanges, we must discard all reflections as to what 
‘he ought to have done,’ and consider, as before, what were the 
facts at the time. At the time, then, we have to consider that for 
centuries, that is to say, for two clear centuries since the Treaty 
of Westphalia, there had been no such thing as a German empire 
worth considering, and absolutely no such thing as the kingdom 
of Italy. The neighbours of France were all small and weak States. 
In tussles with England France was often compelled to take 
more than she gave. Other Powers hardly counted as opponents. 
The growing size of the Prussian Army was not realised. 
When seen, Prussian troops were unimposing. Von Moltke 
saw to it that their boots were sound, and their rifles of the best 
type, and their food greatly improved. This is all that tells 
barring discipline; but it makes no impression on the casual 
observer. The French Army, on the other hand, maintained the 
traditions of the eighteenth century, which enjoined splendid 
accoutrements and noble, if not very useful, manceuvres. Its 
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light cavalry were the best in the world, except, perhaps, Stuart’s. 
One makes that reservation because no gallanter body of men ever 
lived than Stuart’s cavalry. From dire need they restricted their 
operations strictly to business. The French cavalry, on the other 
hand, were trained to perform the most astonishing evolutions, 
so astonishing that Hope Grant was bewildered and asked the 
distinguished officer courteously told off to explain things ; ‘ What 
are they supposed to be doing?’ to which the answer, with a 
laugh, was, ‘ They are not supposed to be doing anything.’ 
When the King of Prussia visited Paris he was overjoyed at the 
magnificent review held in his honour. 

Both the sovereigns were competent soldiers. Off the parade 
ground, however, the King was, perhaps, hardly in his element. 
‘How many changes you have made since I was here last,’ he 
observed to his Imperial host. Hardly tactful, as when the King 
of Prussia last visited Paris he held a small command in the armies 
of occupation. Napoleon only laughed, and said: ‘ We all make 
progress.’ 

This army, then, the army of France, was esteemed the finest 
in the world. Nobody disputed that. Let us take the famous 
interview of Count von Bismarck with the Emperor in 1865. He 
left the presence in some anger, because he thought the Emperor 
was fencing with him. With Bismarckian abruptness, he had 
asked the Emperor what would be the attitude of France in the 
case of Prussia deposing Austria and seizing the control of Central 
Europe. Napoleon, the politest of mortals, would not tell 
Bismarck to his face what he thought of such an absurd idea ; 
but afterwards he said, smiling: ‘Count de Bismarck is not to 
be taken seriously.’ In fact, all the States absorbed by Prussia 
in the following year were traditionally hostile to that country 
and sympathetic with France. Prussia had not fought a battle 
for fifty years, and although the Austrians had been defeated in 
1859, they had given a very good account of themselves even 
against the army of France. Bismarck himself hesitated till the 
last moment. 

Quitting the company of these exalted personages, let us see 
how things looked at the other end of the scale. Around the 
camp fires in Mexico the Prussian attached to the French Head- 
quarters Staff developed Bismarck’s views about Prussia extending 
her boundaries to the Rhine, and so forth. The next morning 
what we should call the mess president said to what we should 
call the adjutant: ‘We must be more careful of our guest’s 
comfort. That last bowl of punch was really too strong, dear 
boy.’ Here and there a few, very few, officers were alive to 
the facts, but their warnings were neglected. So that when we 
read the denunciation of the sovereign for ‘ not doing ’ this, that 
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and the other, a natural reflection is, ‘ Why should he?’ Even 
after the crash of 1866, although the situation was serious, there 
were no grounds for supposing that an invader of France would 
get anything less than a most terrific mauling. 

The Emperor was alive to the kaleidoscopic condition of 
Europe, no man more so. When Rouher allowed himself to say 
‘Never’ from the Tribune, the Emperor, when receiving him, 
said smilingly : ‘My dear Minister, we must never say ‘‘ Never.” ’ 

It has often been remarked that Napoleon I.’s dynasty would 
have been established if he had stopped at the Confederation of 
the Rhine. No doubt; but then he would not have been 
Napoleon I. Nothing is more certain than that Napoleon III. 
could have revived the Confederation of the Rhine. Even 
England, little concerned as she was with Central European 
politics, was alarmed at the tremendous power of Austria after 
Olmiitz. Italy was non-existent, Russia far away, and in 1850 
not hostile to France. The Rhine States, traditionally hostile 
to Prussia and frightened out of their senses at Austria, would 
have hailed the idea with joy ; only the Emperor, pledged to the 
revolutionary sentiment of Nationalism, would mot have been 
Napoleon III. if he had entertained the idea for five minutes or 
five seconds. 

Was it not the gay, the brilliant, Master of the Horse, Fleury, 
who said almost the last word on the Second Empire : ‘ After all, 
we had a very good time while it lasted’ ? And surely the old, old 
tag was never more miserably in place as the last word— 

‘ Sic transit gloria mundi.’ 

There are many narratives of the reign of Napoleon III., but 
they all miss the spiritual significance of the period. It was an 
attempt to secure the ‘ safety, honour and welfare ’ of France on 
revolutionary principles. It cannot be done: the two ideals 
are mutually exclusive. 

France—revolutionary France, the France of to-day—does 
not count for one-tenth part of her rightful value in the councils 
of the world. The glories of Napoleon III. secured for more than 
twenty years the legitimate position of his country, in spite of 
the revolutionary principles on which he was constrained to 
govern. Unhappily (but naturally enough), the more faithfully 
he adhered to those principles the more alarming became the 
embarrassments of his country. 

That which was good in his government—the majestic 
authority with which he was clothed—has been abandoned. 
These things—that authority, and the grandeur and glory which 
flowed from its exercise—were entirely agreeable to the French, 
who rejoice to see their country nobly impersonated. (For the 
matter of that, so do most other peoples: although it may suit 
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some not very wise persons—affecting wisdom—to pretend the 
contrary.) 

That which was evil in his government was not at all French, 
and oddly enough it has been carefully guarded. It was foreign 
in its origin, and repugnant to the logical French mind. The 
Revolution was the canker at the root. It destroyed France, as 
it will destroy any country that may be seduced into adopting it. 

Surely no country ever made a nobler experiment, or paid so 
terrific a price for that experiment. At a distance a sympathetic 
observer cannot help marvelling respectfully how long France 
will continue to cherish an illusion so tragical. 


W. F. Lorp. 
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JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 1723-1923 


THE CULTIVATION OF TASTE 


I 


On July 16, 1723, Joshua Reynolds was born. No doubt the best 
way to celebrate his bicentenary is to look again at his pictures, 
or to hold, if possible, a comprehensive exhibition of them. But 
these pictures are not only among the finest, in their union of 
splendour and good taste, which have been painted in these 200 
years since the birthday of their author,: they are also extra- 
ordinary as the productions, not of genius alone, but even more 
of will directed by intellectual principles ; they are the fruit of a 
life devoted to those principles. The pictures are perhaps more 
important than the principles. But the principles are more fit 
to be discussed. I believe they are exceedingly worth discussing ; 
T think also that all who paint or who look at pictures to-day are 
in a confusion of mind as to the principles of good art, or even as 
to the existence of such, for which the mature knowledge and dry 
intellectual light of Reynolds may be of the greatest value. The 
publication of the admirable edition of the Discourses by Mr. 
Roger Fry in 1905 was a very significant recognition of our need. 
The dishonest nonsense put upon the public by ‘ towering talkers’ 
and by dealers’ agents in the sheep’s clothing of newspaper critics 
is seldom read by painters; but the buyers of pictures are 
ignorant enough to be influenced by the array of specious catch- 
words. Even experienced and thoughtful painters, however, are 
often groping after ‘ something steady, substantial, and durable,’ 
such as, I believe, Reynolds found. What, then, is there that is 
steady, substantial, and durable for a young art student to 
follow? He is now taught structural and sometimes expressive 
drawing and a method of painting adequate to unambitious 
subjects, such as portraits of superficial people or a showy type 
of still-life. Few learn that very different methods are required 
by different subjects ; that, for instance, Mona Lisa painted in 
square touches and assertive illumination would be as common- 
place as the most prosaic modern portraits. A thoughtful 
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student may indeed discover—and a vast world is opened by the 
knowledge—that two paintings of one model may both be true, 
yet one be common and the other artistic, and that the power of 
seeing the better side of things can be cultivated ; but the further 
implications of this difference between Naturwirklichkeit and 
Kunstwahrheit probably only wide reading will suggest. In 
this labyrinth of the mind, I believe, Reynolds is still the artist’s 
best guide. True, as he himself said, ‘the most skilful master 
can do little more than put the ends of the clue into his scholar’s 
hands.’ We cannot compel genius. We must not even hope too 
much. The art of the twentieth century can hardly be so great 
as that of the eighteenth and nineteenth, because the English are 
no longer so civilised a people, and the newspaper and the 
machine have come to stay. But at least a clue to the labyrinth— 
not, let us believe, inextricabilis error—is suggested by the life 
and thought of Reynolds. 


II 


He says in the Discourses, thinking doubtless of himself : 
‘Nor does a man always practise that which he esteems the best, 
but does that which he can best do.’ Nevertheless that which 
Reynolds esteemed the best grew to that estimation in his opinion 
from his practice ; and it will be well to remind ourselves of the 
main activities of his life. ‘ The great business of study,’ he says 
in another place, ‘is the formation of a mind,’ and it is really 
that of which his life is the record. 

If a man be known by his friends, it will certainly appear 
remarkable at the outset that the friends of Reynolds were all 
men of letters, or of public service, and those the greatest intellects 
of the age. He came ofa clerical and scholarly family : his father 
had been a Fellow of Balliol; his unele, John Reynolds, was a 
Fellow of King’s, and of Eton ; another uncle a Fellow of Corpus, 
Oxford. On his first visit to London as a boy of seventeen, he 
filched a sacramental grace from touching the hand of Pope, to 
his great content, in an auction room. (One remembers how in 
1761 Northcote touched the coat of Reynolds ‘ with great satisfac- 
tion to my feelings.’) His earliest enduring friendship was with 
Commodore Keppel, but his greatest was with Johnson. It was 
in 1754 that they met, and the friendship of thirty years began. 
Reynolds says of him: ‘ He qualified my mind to think justly : 
no man had, like him, the art of teaching inferior minds the art 
of thinking.’ But of Reynolds himself Johnson said: ‘ When 
Foote has told me something, I dismiss it from my mind like a 
passing shadow ; when Reynolds tells me something, I consider 
myself as possessing an idea the more’; and in 1764, after a 


1 See, ¢e.g., Mr. Burnet’s Romanes Lecture on ‘ Ignorance.’ 
VoLt. XCIV—No. 558 P 
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severe illness of the painter, Johnson wrote to him, ‘ If I should 
lose you, I should lose almost the only man I can call a friend.’ 
Northcote says that Reynolds was ‘ determined to converse with 
none but first-rate minds’; but it was instinct rather than deter- 
mination : it was love and not sycophancy. At the gatherings 
under the presidency of the Great Cham Reynolds did not aim to 
‘shine in conversation’; when a newspaper reported ‘ Dr, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua Reynolds and the other wits 
were there,’ Reynolds was angry. ‘ What do they mean by calling 
me a wit? I never was a wit in my life.’ In 176r he first met 
Goldsmith, who dedicated the Deserted Village to him, and wrote 
his epitaph in Retaliation, in which he said from the depths of a 
sincere affection: ‘He has not left a wiser or better behind.’ 
Reynolds painted his portrait in 1769, but not, alas! in the plum 
suit which he wore in that very year at Boswell’s memorable 
dinner. Wilkes, Hannah More, Garrick, and Mrs. Siddons were 
all his friends, as was Laurence Sterne, whose portrait he painted 
‘as a tribute (to use his own flattering expression) that his heart 
wished to pay to my genius.’ ‘ That man’s way of thinking and 
manners are at least equal to his pencil,’ adds Sterne. But 
perhaps his most remarkable friend after Johnson was Burke, 
whose splendid intelligence and rich humanity were so congenial 
to his own. When in 1779 Reynolds painted his second portrait 
of Keppel, Burke wrote to his son : 

It was painted by an artist worthy of the subject, the excellent friend 
of that excellent man from their earliest youth, and common friend of us 
both, with whom we lived for many years without a moment of coldness, 
of peevishness, of jealousy, or of jar to the day of our final separation. 
Reynolds’ understanding of such minds is marked in all the 
portraits of his great contemporaries ; and he painted nearly all 
of them. His portrait of Gibbon, for instance, has indeed caught 
the intellectual dignity of the greatest of historians; Romney’s 
reminds us of the blind French lady who used to feel the faces of 
her guests, and on negotiating that of Gibbon cried : ‘ Non, non, 
c'est une plaisanterie!’ It is hard to say whether his pictures 
or his Discourses, or, we may add, his genial and humane character, 
most reveal the kind of society in which he lived, and the wide 
reading which he followed. The Discourses are full of apt quota- 
tions and allusions. And, like almost all the greatest men, he was 
a regular reader both of the ancient classics and of the Bible. 

He had no friendships with other painters, though he had no 
enemies, being, as Johnson said of him, ‘an invulnerable man.’ 
That he was just and generous in appreciation of their work his 
great Discourse on Gainsborough and its references to Hogarth 
show. Gainsborough quarrelled with the Academy ; it is usually 
the half-lettered who afflict society with their pique, but there is 
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no patronage in Reynolds’ magnanimity to him. With Hogarth 
he had nothing in common save ‘honesty and earnestness of 
purpose,’ as Leslie says. When the arrival of Romney in 1771 
halved the number of Reynolds’ sitters, he seems to have felt no 
jealousy for ‘the man in Cavendish Square,’ but he can hardly 
have failed to detect the shallow showiness which we all find in 
Romney. 


Ill 


As a man Reynolds did not need the companionship of artists ; 
as a painter he sought that of ‘ his peers, the heroes of old.’ It 
was from them that the second great source of his intellectual 
life was derived. 

Johnson says he owed his love of art to Richardson’s Treatise 
on Painting ; Reynolds says he learnt from it that ‘ Raffaelle 
was superior to the most illustrious names of ancient or modern 
times.’ In 1749 Keppel took him to Italy ; he spent 1749 to 1751 
in Rome, copying Raffaelle and Michelangelo, and said in the end 
that, after spending a day in the Sistine Chapel, the ‘ Raffaelles 
appeared of an inferior order.’ Nevertheless he found, as many 
have done, that the more he knew them the more he admired them. 
In 1752 he was in Naples, in May in Florence, where he wrote : 
‘When I am here, I think Michelangelo superior to the whole 
world for taste.’ He visited Perugia, Assisi, Bologna and Venice, 
everywhere studying the pictures. On his return journey he 
stopped in Paris, and made the statement, ‘ The French cannot 
boast of above one painter of a truly just and -correct taste, free 
from any mixture of affectation or bombast.’ It is a just feeling 
after a visit to Italy. But who was the‘ one painter’? Chardin ? 
Reynolds says of Boucher in the twelfth Discourse that he has 
a ‘ considerable degree of merit,’ but ‘ all under the influence of a 
bad taste: his imitators are indeed abominable.’ In 1782 he 
went to the Netherlands. Of Rubens he wrote : 

Those who cannot see the extraordinary merit of this great painter 
either have a narrow conception of the variety of art, or are led away by 
the affectation of admiring nothing but what comes of the Italian school. 


But it is very interesting to note that he also appreciated the 
painters ‘ who revived the art before general ideas were practised 
or understood.’ He had made studies from the Eremitani 
frescoes of Mantegna at Padua; he admired the Ghent altar- 
piece, and spoke of the ‘ great character of truth and nature in 
the heads,’ the ‘landscape well coloured’ (i.e., well painted). 
Of Pieter Breughel he says : 

He was ignorant of the mechanical art of making a picture ; but there 
is here a quantity of thinking, a representation of variety of’ distress, 
enough for twenty modern pictures. In this respect he is like Donne, as 

P2 
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distinguished from the modern versifiers, who, carrying no weight of 
thought, easily fall into that false gallop of verses which Shakespeare 
ridicules in As You Like It. 


He acquired two Holbeins, a Diirer, a Matsys, a Lucas van Leyden, 
and a Pieter Breughel. Such was the catholicity of his apprecia- 
tion. His study remained, however, concentrated on the taste 
of the Bolognese, the splendour of the Venetians, and the sublimity 
of Michelangelo ; and, since portraiture was his own aptitude, he 
studied Van Dyck, whom he calls ‘ the first of portrait-painters.’ 
‘ The great business of study is to forma mind.’ That, once more, 
was what he endeavoured todo. It isa pity he did not learn more 
of the mechanical science of the old masters. His pictures 
cracked on the easel. Nevertheless, as Sir George Beaumont 
(Wordsworth’s Beaumont) said, ‘a faded picture by Reynolds is 
better than a fresh one by anyone else.’ ‘ We are all going to 
heaven, and Vandyck is of the company.’ Reynolds is of the 
company too, and, he believed, because of a right method of 
study, rightly ‘to form a mind.’ Let us open the Discourses in 
which his doctrine is unfolded. 


‘ 


IV 


The Discourses have been epitomised by Lord Ronald Suther- 
land Gower in three capital doctrines : 

(i.) ‘By imitation only, variety and even originality is 
produced.’ ‘ Even genius is the child of imitation.’ ‘ Nothing 
is denied to well-directed labour, nothing to be obtained 
without it.’ 

(ii.) ‘ All beauty, grace and grandeur are to be found, not in 
actual Nature, but in an idea existing in the mind.’ 

(iii.) ‘He who recurs to Nature, at every recurrence renews 
his strength; . . . in this intercourse there is no end to his 
improvement: the longer he lives the nearer he approaches to 
the true and perfect idea of art.’ 

The Discourses were delivered over a period of twenty-one 
years, and were not planned as an organised treatise. Reynolds 
recurs with enriched experience to the same themes; but it 
will be convenient here to take together all that bears on 
one point. 

First, then, Reynolds would have all art students be not only 
painters, but ‘ humanists,’ as it may be said he was himself. Art 
to him is not a ‘ mechanical trade’; ‘ He can never be a great 
artist who is grossly illiterate,’ he says in the seventh Discourse. 
He urges the reading of the poets and the society of men of 
letters, ‘ the conversation of learned and ingenious men,’ from 
whom /aste will at length be learnt, ‘ the power of distinguishing 
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right from wrong ’ be acquired. For it is ‘ fixed in the nature of 
things’; the ‘ beginning, the middle, and the end of everything 
that is valuable in taste is comprised in the knowledge of what 
is truly Nature; .. . it is from knowing what are the general 
feelings and passions of mankind that we acquire a true idea of 
what imagination is.’ Study ‘ omnes artes que ad humanitatem 

iment,’ and there will arise that ‘ nobleness of conception ’ of 
which he speaks in the third Discourse as one of the three elements 
of the Grand Style, ‘ which can only be acquired by him who 
warms his imagination with the best productions of ancient and 
modern poetry.’ So only can painting attain ‘ the great design 
of speaking to the heart,’ so only become ‘a liberal art, the 
sister of poetry.’ We are reminded of Ruskin’s assertion of the 
end of art as the ‘ suggestion of noble grounds for noble emotion ’ 
and of Matthew Arnold’s discussion of the Grand Style. Reynolds 
says the subject of a great picture should be ‘some eminent 
instance of heroic action or heroic suffering ; there must be some- 
thing either in the action or in the object in which men are 
universally concerned.’ Matthew Arnold says the poet has to 
select ‘ excellent actions ’—‘ those which most powerfully appeal 
to the great primary human affections, . . . which subsist 
permanently in the race, and which are independent of time’ ; 
and again: ‘The Grand Style arises when a noble nature 
poetically gifted treats with simplicity and with severity a serious 
subject.’ 

This is the first requirement. The second is a knowledge of 
the great masters of the art, and an imitation of them, for the 
‘ignorant are not original; they differ only in irregular sallies 
and trifling conceits.’ 

Reynolds attached the utmost importance to this, and 
develops three main principles with regard to it. In the first 
place, the flame of genius requires fuel ; in the second, the great 
masters are the repositories of the wisdom of the ages; in the 
third place, the method of imitation is to be intellectual and not 
literal, if it is to bear fruit in real originality. Let us consider 
these more in detail. 

The sixth Discourse is devoted to ‘ Genius.’ Reynolds points 
out that Eastern peoples attribute the monumental remains about 
them to the work of magicians ; so men marvel at the power of 
painting, which is yet slowly won, ‘ however instantaneous its 
operations may appear when thus acquired.’ 


What we now call Genius begins, not where rules, abstractedly taken, 
end, but where vulgar and trite rules have no longer any place. . . . The 
rules by which men of genius work are either such as they discover by their 
peculiar observations or of such a nice texture as not easily to be expressed 
in words; . . . and they work from them with as much certainty as if 
they were embodied upon paper. 
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* Genius is the child of imitation’; he who never imitates others 
‘ will be obliged to imitate himself,’ and every artist knows ‘ how 
very little of his art was born with him.’ It thus becomes the 
chief concern whom to imitate. ‘ Hoc sit primum in praceptis 
meis, ut demonstremus quem imitemur,’ as Cicero says. 

The answer is, ‘ Those whose works have stood the test of 
ages’; they it is who ‘ have a claim to that respect and veneration 
to which no modern can pretend.’ ‘Continue a settled inter- 
course with all the true examples of grandeur.’ Reynolds quotes 
with relish an adage of the old natural histories, ‘ serpens nisi 
serpentem comederit, non fit draco’ (‘a business which idleness 
will not, and ignorance cannot, perform’). It is in the established 
masters that all the elements of the Grand Style—the serious 
subject, the ideal type forms, the correspondence with the 
universal demands of the human spirit—will be found. Reynolds’ 
pursuit of these qualities in one great master after another is full 
of instruction. ‘Go deep in the study of the masters,’ he says ; 
he certainly does so himself. He points out, moreover, how much 
even the greatest imitated each other, Raffaelle borrowing figures 
from Masaccio and all from the antique, Nevertheless it is not 
in plagiarism, however transmuted in the crucible of imagination, 
that Reynolds holds imitation to consist. We must imitate 
others, or we shall be obliged to imitate ourselves; we must 
imitate the great only ; but we must do so, not by copying their 
‘peculiar marks, which I hold to be generally, if not always, 
defects,’ but by working in the manner in which they worked. 
‘Instead of treading in their footsteps, endeavour only to keep 
the same road.’ Think of Raffaelle or Michelangelo as your 
judges. ‘ Make a companion to any picture that you consider as 
amodel.” It is thus a thoughtful, and not a mechanical, eclecticism 
from which ‘ that idea of excellence which is the result of the 
accumulated experience of past ages may be acquired.’ 


V 


That idea of excellence will bear fruit, as Reynolds hoped, in 
the Grand Style, the elements of which, as has been said, are the 
serious subject, ideal beauty, and a universal appeal. The 
doctrine is simply the fundamental one of Aristotle, ‘ Poetry is a 
more philosophical and a higher thing than history, for poetry 
tends to express the universal, history the particular.’ The 
essential truth of this must be granted. But Reynolds’ conception 
has been enriched immeasurably in the nineteenth century. He 
held ideal beauty to be that to which Nature tends—Aristotle’s 
gvois—but sometimes spoke of it as a mere average. It isa 
quality both of pure form and of behaviour ; the genuine habits 
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of Nature, untouched by ‘ dancing-masters, hairdressers, and 
tailors in their various schools of deformity,’ are what he calls 
‘simplicity.’ In the carrying out of a work of which such heroic 
and generalised persons are the parts, ‘ all smaller things are to 
be sacrificed without mercy to the greater.’ ‘ The inferior artist 
is unwilling that any part of his industry should be lost upon the 
spectator. He takes as much pains to discover, as the greater 
artist to conceal, the marks of his subordinate assiduity.’ He 
adds in a later Discourse: ‘Nothing enforces such continual 
exertion and circumspection as an attention to the general effect 
of the whole.’ 

From this nothing needs to be taken ; but, as has been said, 
the idea has been immensely enriched. In the first place, an 
abundance of particular and lovely natural form is gathered up 
into a perfect unity of effect in many even of the works which 
Reynolds admired. Mr. Fry gave in his edition of the Discourses 
the portion of Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne which Ruskin 
instanced as a witness that Titian, while maintaining perfect 
subordination, yet painted a passion-flower and a jessamine that 
might ‘ excite the admiration of a botanist.’ And further, the 
Pre-Raphaelite works, medizval and Victorian, have shown that 
an insistence on detail is not incompatible with an epic impression. 
In a Gherard David, in a Bellini, in a Holman Hunt, every figure 
may be an individual, and every accessory meticulously realised, 
yet the higher truth and the higher seriousness in the subject 
and its representation maintain their universal appeal. More- 
over, it may even be that the appeal may seem extraordinarily 
particular, yet if intense as an appeal it will become universal. 
Thus the Chinese Earthly Paradise gives pleasure to a Cockney, 
and Dickens is beloved in China. It is then poetical intensity, 
which even a forced realisation of the particular may help, which 
makes a Pre-Raphaelite picture often a true example of the 
Grand Style. So in literature the simplicity of Homer may be 
the true epic style; the linked sweetness of exquisite detail in 
Keats may fail of epic greatness, yet the union of the two is 
possible and supremely successful in Milton ; and in Shakespeare 
the intense particular is made even more universally moving. 

Reynolds, however, recognises a definite hierarchy of styles, 
and this is of great value to our modern confusion of mind. Below 
the Grand Style, of which Michelangelo is the unapproached 
master, there is the Ornamental Style, in which he allows the 
Venetians to be so consummately successful that we are likely 
to give the style itself more honour than it in fact deserves. 
‘The value of every art is proportional to the mental labour 
employed on it, and to the mental pleasure produced by it—it is a 
poor eloquence which can show only that the orator can talk.’ 
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He compares—not without justice—‘ the quietness and chastity 
of the Bolognese pencil with the bustle and tumult that fill every 
part of a Venetian picture.’ Annibale Caracci had no ‘ figures 
to let.’ From this stricture he excepts Titian, the ‘ first and 
greatest master of painting,’ ‘whose dignity, seeming to be 
natural and inherent, draws spontaneous reverence,’ and 
emphasises its superiority to ‘the tumour of presumptuous 
loftiness, the pompous and laboured insolence of grandeur,’ 
For Reynolds well knew that the Grand Style had its dangers, 
Even simplicity may fall into affectation, ‘that most hateful 
of all hateful qualities,’ and, short of that, it may be insipid, 
He therefore recognises a third great manner, which he calls the 
‘Characteristic Style,’ of which, provided it be consistent, he 
admits the boundless possibilities, as displayed already by Rubens, 
by Poussin, and by Salvator Rosa. Below these three, he speaks 
of other styles, respectable but not of the first order: portraiture, 
genre, and even landscape, to every subject its appropriate style, 
its appropriate provision of particular detail. Though Reynolds 
himself did little in the Grand Style, but ‘ followed another course, 
one more suited to my abilities,’ as he says, ‘ and the taste of 
the age in which I live,’ yet it will surely be admitted that he not 
only practised portraiture such as that taste demanded, but gave 
it something—indeed, a great deal—of the high seriousness, the 
heroic dignity, and the universal character of the Grand Style, 
so that his greatest works are ‘ not of an age, but for all time’; 
Reynolds could say, with Zeuxis, ‘ In eternitatem pingo.’ 

Now it was, as has been shown, his doctrine that for every 
style, yet for the Grand Style chiefly, ‘all beauty, grace and 
grandeur are to be found, not in actual Nature, but in an idea 
existing in the mind’; the painter must consider ‘ not only the 
forms which Nature produces, but also the nature and internal 
fabric and organisation of the human mind and imagination.’ 
Here is a crux of thought upon which the modern, interested for 
his own heady Antinomianism, has fixed as his point of contact 
with Reynolds (for he has some weakness for the prop of an 
authority). It is indeed true, and Reynolds did mean, that even 
the ideal type forms are largely the creation of our selective 
minds ; is it true, or did Reynolds mean, that a work of art 
independent of ‘ the forms which Nature produces’ is good if it 
appeals to the ‘nature and internal fabric and organisation of 
the human mind’ of a particular person, persons, or even an 
entire generation? Are the abortions of fashion to be taken 
seriously because there are persons who humbug themselves into 
admiring them? Even Mr. Fry does not seem very sure that 
Reynolds does not lend authority to such intellectual libertinism. 
But it is not so. Reynolds appeals to the judgment of all the 
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ages, to the highest needs and affections of all mankind, ‘ Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum.’ Here is something ‘ steady, substantial, 
and durable.’ For ‘the natural appetite of the human mind is 
for truth,’ 


VI 


Reynolds returns in the end to Nature, where he is of one 
mind with Ruskin, and with all the artists. He does not say, 
like Hogarth, ‘ There is only one school, and that is kept by 
Nature.’ He says: ‘ Study the great works of the great masters 
for ever’; yet they studied Nature also; so, he adds, ‘ the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of everything that is valuable 
in taste is comprised in the knowledge of what is truly Nature.’ 
If that be well thought on, 


He who recurs to Nature, at every recurrence renews his strength ; 
Nature is refined, subtle, and infinitely various ; in this intercourse there 
is no end to his improvement ; the longer he lives the nearer he approaches 
to the true and perfect idea of art. 


Without a lifelong devotion to truth no work can have that 
indefinable quality which makes it a work of art. Divorced from 
the phenomenal world, painting would cease to be; it is under 
the type and myth of the phenomenal that the great have revealed 
the real. The myth of reality which we call a work of art is born 


from the womb of the imagination, but begotten by the things 
that the eye perceives. But the eye, the finestra dell’ anima, 
must be single ; nor is ‘ the knowledge of what is truly Nature ’ 
quickly come by. Reynolds offers no facile. formula ‘to evade 
and shuffle off real labour, the real labour of thinking.’ He knows 
the artist’s task: ‘ Seek truth, and beauty shall be added unto 
you.’ ‘ Hic opus, hoc labor est.’ 


D. H. BANNER 
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MARY STUART 


Her face, her form, have been so deeply impressed upon the imagination 
that, even at the distance of nearly three centuries, it is unnecessary to remind 
the most ignorant and uninformed reader of the striking traits which charac- 
tevise that remarkable countenance, which seems at once to combine our ideas 
of the majestic, the pleasing, and the brilliant, leaving us to doubt whether they 
express most happily the queen, the beauty, or the accomplished woman. Who 
is there that, at the very mention of Mary Siuart’s name, has not her countenance 
before him, familiar as that of the mistress of his youth, or the favourite daughter 
of his advanced age ? Even those who feel themselves to believe all, or much, of 
what her enemies laid to her charge, cannot think without a sigh upon a counte- 
nance expressive of anything rather than the foul crimes with which she was 
charged when living, and which still continue to shade, if not to blacken, her 
memory. That brow, so truly open and regal ; those eyebrows, so regularly 
graceful, which yet were saved from the charge of regular insipidity by the 
beautiful effect of the hazel eyes which they overarched, and which seem to uiter 
a thousand histories ; the nose, with all its Grecian precision of outline ; the 
mouth, so well proportioned, so sweetly formed, as if designed to speak nothing 
but what was delightful to hear ; the dimpled chin ; the stately swan-like neck 
—form a countenance the like of which we know not to have existed in any other 
character moving in that high class of life where the acivresses as well as the actors 


command general and undivided attention. 
‘ The Abbot,’ WALTER Scott. 


No writer has improved upon Scott’s description of the personal 
appearance of Mary? Stuart. He recalls the dead to life. We 
can recognise his accuracy as we gaze at the recumbent figure of 
the Queen of Scots in the Henry VII. Chapel at Westminster 
Abbey, or at Janet’s famous miniature, or at the few trust- 
worthy portraits of the Queen that are commended to us by such 
accepted connoisseurs as Scharf and Lionel Cust. We are con- 
firmed in our impression by the contemporary descriptions of 
French, Scottish, and English observers. We may, indeed, reckon 
Brantéme, Ronsard, Du Bellay and Chastelard to have been 
courtiers as much as poets and writers, yet when we count up the 
victims who fell before Mary’s charms during her meteoric career, 
we must certainly credit her with uncommon fascination and 
entrancing femininity. 

1 I give the nameas‘ Mary’ because use sanctions it. The Queen herself always 


signed ‘ Marie,’ and so did her four Maries. State documents conform, and the 
coins have ‘ Maria.’ 
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THE ENCHANTRESS 


She was in truth an enchantress. She was the fine flower of 
elegance and distinction, and if this fact was undisputed in the 
glittering Court of Henri II., how much more must this feminine 
paragon have astonished the rough and warlike nobles of Scotland, 
and the burgesses as well, when the wheel of fortune brought their 
Queen back to Holyrood from France. She was also the best- 
dressed woman in Britain. Many of her letters testify to the 
attention which she devoted to her adornment, while her perfect 
taste and her skill in needlework supplemented the art of her 
Paris milliners, and her right royal jointure as Queen Dowager 
of France gave her the means to outshine all rivals at her Court. 
Add to these advantages her inimitable grace, the dignity of her 
carriage, her winning familiarity of manners and address, her 
ready and persuasive eloquence, her pretty French accent, a 
voice that was, like so many French voices, peculiarly bewitching, 
and a remarkable capacity for weeping on the slightest provocation 
without spoiling her looks, and we cannot fail to see before us a 
strangely seductive feminine character. After all these years 
Mary Stuart’s personality still exercises a despotism over opinion, 
makes many despise, denounce, or deny plain evidence, creates 
scores of posthumous lovers like Prince Labanoff, and inspires 
many loyal Scots to carry on, with the help of Jesuit fathers, an 
unending and furious battle with the Puritans and the disciples 
of Knox over every trifling incident of history that occurred 
350 years ago. 

But Mary Stuart was more than an attractive princess. She 
was superbly courageous, as courageous as Elizabeth herself ; 
and were she living now she would certainly be one of the hardest 
riders to hounds in the kingdom. Those successful forays against 
Huntly and Murray which she led with pistols at her saddle-bow, 
and with all the vigour and unresting audacity of her brilliant and 
enterprising youth ; that night ride from Holyrood to Dunbar 
two months before her son was born; the famous gallop from 
Jedburgh to the Hermitage and back when Bothwell had been 
sorely wounded by Elliot of the Park; and the sixty miles flight 
after Langside, show us that she possessed nerves and sinews of 
steel, and was never more at ease than in the saddle or happier 
than in the field. Her wit and coolness in danger were never 
more conspicuous than when she escaped from Holyrood two 
nights after the Rizzio murder, when the palace was garrisoned 
by enemies who included Murray, Morton, Ruthven, Lindsay, and 
the fiercest of the Douglases, nor was this the only occasion 
upon which she escaped almost alone from houses surrounded by 
her foes. 
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A daughter of James V. and a granddaughter of James IV. 
could scarcely expect to be exempt from love entanglements, but 
a descendant of the hardest of the Tudors was also bound to have 
a heart like a diamond when she hated. It is questionable 
whether she ever knew what fear meant till the beldames of 
Edinburgh threatened her with the stake after Carberry Hill. 
She was extraordinarily rash, not to say reckless, in her intrigues 
when a prisoner in England, and the wonder is not that she was 
eventually given away by the clean sweep of her correspondence 
and ciphers at Chartley, but rather that eighteen years should 
have elapsed without any previous investigation of her papers. 
Let us spare our praise of Walsingham’s trap which caught Mary 
Stuart at last. By her rashness and voluminous cipher writings 
the Queen of Scots was always asking to be entrapped. A less 
courageous soul would have been a shrewder plotter. 

It is rather absurd to pretend that because the Court of 
Henri II. was, or was accounted, dissolute, Mary Stuart became 
contaminated by her French environment. The French kings 
knew too much not to know how to look after their young prin- 
cesses. Mary was brought up with the royal children under the 
care of the learned and estimable Margaret, sister of the French 
King. There is not a shadow of a shade against Mary’s character 
until, long afterwards, Darnley, by turning murderer and traitor 
too, awakened, to his cost, the previously dormant Tudor charac- 
teristics of the Queen. Mary was well educated. In elocution 
she became remarkable. She had a particularly sweet voice, and 
accompanied herself on the guitar-like lute. Her versifying was 
respectable for a princess. She knew Latin well enough, and 
Italian too, while for intelligence and discretion she was awarded 
the palm among contemporary women by that astute statesman 
and excellent judge of merit, the Cardinal of Lorraine, who must 
be regarded as her earliest mentor in statecraft. The seven 
volumes of her letters which Prince Labanoff’s industry collected 
are among the most famous written by any woman at any time. 
If she was taught neither English nor Scots in France, there was 
a political reason for the omission. The King of France wanted 
Scotland and Scotland’s Queen to become French. Her first letter 
in English was written to Sir Francis Knollys from Bolton in 
1568, after her flight to England, and truth compels me to admit 
that I am a little dubious how and where a Sheffield examiner 
would place her now. 

Mester Knoleis [she writes], y heuu har sum neus from Scotland; y send 
zou the double of them y vreit to the Quin my gud sister, and pres zou to du 
the lyk, conforme to that y spak zesternicht unto zou, and sut hesti ansur 
y refer all to zour discretion, and wil lipne beter in zour gud delin for mi, nor 


y kan persuad zou, nemli in this langasg ; excus my iuel vreitin, for y 
neuuer used it afor, and am hestet .. . 
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Mary Stuart was more sinned against than sinning in the 
matter of statecraft in France. Henri II. gave the measure of 
French kingcraft when he and his counsellors induced Mary, 
before her marriage with the Dauphin, to sign three secret deeds, 
one of which made over Scotland in free gift to the Crown of 
France in the event of her death without issue. These deeds 
completely nullified the public contract which the eight delegates 
of the Scottish Parliament brought to France and signed in 
common with the young Queen, the Dauphin, and the King of 
France. For an instance of perfidy the act has few equals in 
history, and fully corroborates the view which Maitland of Lething- 
ton had formed when he reluctantly separated himself from the 
cause of Mary’s mother, the Queen Regent, on the valid plea that 
France was exploiting Scotland in purely French interests. Mary 
Stuart was little over fifteen years of age when the secret deeds 
were signed, and most Scottish historians have therefore absolved 
her from blame and responsibility for them. She herself in after- 
life always denied this responsibility, and it is a fact that she 
always displayed a strange submission to those in authority 
over her, whether guardians, lovers, or husbands, until they 
forfeited her good opinion. If Mary’s subjects had just cause 
to complain of the treachery of 1558, these subjects played 
their Queen an equally shabby trick when the Scottish Estates 
sought to sell the crown to Elizabeth at the price of an Arran 
marriage. Only Elizabeth’s refusal to wed brought the scheme 
to the ground. 

The principle of loyalty to the Crown was not too remarkable 
in Elizabethan England. In Scotland it only existed when 
private interests coincided with royal policy. The steady loyalty 
to Mary Stuart of men like Seton, Herries, Leslie, and a few more 
forms the exception to prove the rule. James Hepburn, Earl of 
Bothwell, was also loyal to the Queen, as he had been to her 
mother, and the house of Hailes was hereditary friend to widowed 
Queens. Bothwell was an enemy of England, a man of reckless 
audacity, cultivated, and with brains. No one but a Danish 
biographer has given us a candid story of his life and conduct, and 
it is thought proper by most people to abuse him, and to travesty 
his appearance, his conduct, and even his age. He took part in the 
murder of Darnley, but when we reckon with the fact that half the 
Queen’s Council had recommended that the ‘ young fool’ should 
be got rid of, Bothwell’s responsibility was no greater than that 
of the other lords who shared in the Craigmillar and Whittinghame 
conferences, but avoided the risk of attendance at Kirk-o’-Field 
Bothwell was at least a man who never sought by subterfuges to 
escape the consequences of his acts. The idea that Mary. Stuart 
could fall head over ears in love with the caricature of a man which 
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most historians present to us under the name of Bothwell must 
be dismissed. Their Bothwell is not the Bothwell of life, but of 
prejudice. 


MARY IN SCOTLAND 


When Mary Stuart returned to Scotland after the death of her 
schoolboy husband, Frangois II., she had determined to accept the 
Reformation on the understanding that she should be free to 
exercise her own religion. She preferred to be guided by Murray 
and Lethington rather than to throw in her lot with the Catholics, 
because it was her most ardent wish to be recognised as Elizabeth’s 
heir. There was a brief period in 1562 when the success of this 
plan seemed not impossible, but, in spite of all the efforts of her 
Protestant counsellors, the scheme fell through. The two Queens 
never met. The treatment of Mary by Elizabeth was harsh and 
unfriendly, but from an English point of view it was comprehen- 
sible. England alone had escaped from the religious wars which 
were desolating Europe in the sixteenth century, but more than 
half of the better elements in England were still Catholic. The 
appearance of the seductive Scottish Queen in London was not a 
risk that Elizabeth and her Privy Council were prepared to face. 

Sir James Melville’s description in his memoirs of his audiences 
with Queen Elizabeth at Westminster in 1564 is one of the most 
interesting glimpses that we possess of the English Court at the 
time. Elizabeth’s interest in the appearance and charms of Mary 
Stuart was extraordinarily keen, and Mary’s ambassador was much 
put about to answer the questions concerning the relative fascina- 
tions of the hair, complexion, height, dancing, playing, singing, 
and’dress'of'the'sister-Queens. To please Elizabeth without crying 
down the credit of the Queen of Scots needed diplomacy of a high 
order, but the obvious desire of Elizabeth was to know, if she met 
Mary Stuart, which queen would bear the palm for beauty and 
accomplishments. 

The negotiations with Elizabeth, while they lasted, kept 
Scotland quiet, and the first years of Mary’s presence in her realm 
were happy. It was only when the hope of being declared heir- 
presumptive faded away, and when the project of a marriage with 
Don Carlos had been wrecked by the Guises, that Mary turned to 
an English marriage. Her choice of Lord Darnley was politically 
well conceived so far as the plan went, for Darnley’s father, 
Lennox, disputed with the Hamiltons the succession to the 
Scottish throne, while Darnley himself was next lineal heir after 
Mary to the English crown. But the fragment of a memorandum 
by Mary Stuart in the State Paper Office recounting the political 
advantages of a Darnley marriage does not at all refute the 
theory of a love match, even if Mary’s caprice for the ‘ long lad’ 
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was fleeting. That Mary had, for a few months at least, a violent 
partiality for the youth whom the Cardinal of Lorraine described 
as a gentil huteaudeau, and Elizabeth as a jeune perche a belle 
taille, is proved to demonstration by the reports from Edinburgh 
by Randolph at the time. Darnley was a tall youth with a good 
figure. The first coins on which his head appears give him a 
handsome profile, and tell a story different from that of the 
best-known portraits of him. The defects of his character only 
appeared later. He was always too much of a cub for a woman 
like Mary Stuart. 

Mary’s Catholic nobles approved of the marriage, which was 
tolerated by several Protestant lords on account of their relation- 
ship with the Lennoxes. Some of these were subsequently among 
the Queen’s bitterest enemies. But Elizabeth’s Council was 
hostile to the plan, and it was in expectation of English support 
that Murray and several other Protestant nobles raised the 
standard of rebellion. Mary, for reply, liberated George, fifth 
Earl of Huntly, and ‘ shook Bothwell out of her pocket’ at the 
rebels. Murray and his friends, all clients of Elizabeth, were 
driven out of Scotland, and in her triumph Mary determined to 
restore the Catholic faith, in which project she was strengthened 
by the promises of Philip and of Rome. That Mary joined the 
Catholic League at this time, as Robertson, Fraser-Tytler, Mignet, 
Froude, and other historians have asserted, I can find no satis- 
factory evidence to prove, and I take Dr. Hay Fleming’s doubts 
on the accuracy of their opinions to be justified. But that from 
this time forward Mary Stuart was leaning on the support of the 
Catholic princes and receiving their help is not open to dispute. 
The war against Elizabeth, fought less with arms and armour 
than with brains and breviaries, had begun. 

But let us admit that from Mary’s arrival in Scotland in 1561 
up to the close of 1565 she had been wonderfully successful and 
was greatly beloved. She could not win over the implacable and 
uncompromising Knox, despite skill in argument to which Knox 
himself has paid adequate tribute, but she had suppressed all her 
traitors and had made Scotland united and as happy as circum- 
stances permitted. As she stood near the Border with nigh 
20,000 men at her back, after the fierce excitement of the ‘ chase- 
about raid ’ after Murray and his adherents, she might well think 
and speak of leading her army some day to London. Fair 
seemed the prospect, for Scotland was superficially united, the 
English Catholics were expected to rally to her, while Rome and 
Spain were at her back, and France was friendly. These fond and 
delusive hopes were shattered by the sudden opening of a drama 
of love, hate, passion, and intrigue such as even Scotland had 
never known before. It began with the murder of Rizzio on 
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March 9, 1566, and terminated for the time with the flight of Mary 
to England after Langside in May 1568. 

That drama does not concern statecraft, except that the murder 
of Rizzio was certainly caused by the apprehensions of the leading 
Protestants that their lives and fortunes, and those of Murray 
and the exiles, were not safe with the Catholic revival which they 
foresaw. 

Once Mary Stuart determined to effect that revival, accepted 
that learned dialectician John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, as her 
ecclesiastical adviser, and dropped Lethington for Rizzio who 
was devoted to the cause of Rome, she raised up enemies who 
were fatally destined to overthrow her at last, so thoroughly had 
the Reformation taken hold of the mass of the Scottish people. 
Her best counsellors, including Lethington, would not follow her, 
and in Elizabeth the Scottish Protestant lords found a support 
which—uncertain, fickle, and tricking as it often was—in the end 
prevailed. 

Elizabeth from 1560 onward had assumed a kind of suzerainty 
over Scotland, and found it only too easy, by a comparatively 
small expenditure of money, to harness many powerful but poor 
and avaricious Scottish nobles to the cause of Protestantism, 
which was also theirs. Mary Stuart had the misfortune of never, 
or never for long, being able to surround herself with a trusty body 
of counsellors to prosecute a settled policy. The Bothwell 
marriage, joined to the belief of the common people that both 
Bothwell and the Queen were responsible for Darnley’s murder, 
ably exploited in both cases by the Presbyterians, turned the 
hearts of the townspeople from Mary Stuart. There is a gorgeous, 
reckless, uncalculating humanism about Mary that wins many 
hearts. But she was altogether too human, and in those harsh 
days of the Lords of the Congregation and the pulpit of St. Giles 
there was no pact with human weakness. Scotland had to be 
ruled, and ruled on Protestant principles. So Mary passed out of 
Scotland for ever, and though the ‘ Castilians’ held Edinburgh 
till May 1573 under gallant Kirkaldy, with Lethington, who was 
always, openly or secretly, the Queen’s friend, the royal strong- 
holds were gradually reduced and the theatre of Mary’s activities 
changed. 


THE CAPTIVE QUEEN 


The cause of Mary Stuart as a Queen dethroned by rebels 
was the cause of every prince in Europe, not even excepting 
Elizabeth. If neither France nor Spain intervened during Mary’s 
incarceration at Lochleven, it was because both were engaged 
at the time in their own civil. wars, which absorbed all their 
attention and resources. Elizabeth, however, intervened with 
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all her customary imperiousness, and to this intervention Mary 
owed her life. When again the inquiries took place at York and 
Westminster into the responsibility of Mary for Darnley’s death, 
and even after Murray had been forced to show the originals of the 
Casket letters to the Commissioners, Elizabeth finally closed the 
proceedings by declaring that ‘nothing had been sufficiently 
proven or shown by them (the Scottish Commissioners) against 
the Queen their sovereign whereby the Queen of England should 
conceive any evil opinion of her good sister.’ 

It is difficult to believe that this was her real opinion, for 
much evidence to the contrary is extant, but she had forced 
Murray to produce his proofs and had discredited the Queen of 
Scots. For Elizabeth that was enough, and she was not going 
to give the Scottish rebels the satisfaction of winning their case 
against a sister-Queen and of inflicting a wound upon the 
prerogatives of majesty. In considering the whole attitude 
of Elizabeth towards Mary Stuart from 1568 onward we must 
remain conscious of the ceaseless bombardment of London by the 
European princes in favour less, at first, of Mary herself than 
of the monarchical principle, which had been outraged by her 
treatment by her subjects. To such appeals Elizabeth could 
not remain deaf or insensible, and they account for the long 
irresolution of the English Queen even after the verdict of 
Fotheringay. 

It does not concern my subject to express an opinion on the 
authenticity or otherwise of the Casket letters. The originals 
disappeared after the execution of Gowrie, from whose hands 
Robert Bowes sought unsuccessfully to obtain them for Elizabeth ; 
so the defenders and the enemies of Mary Stuart can wrangle to 
their heart’s content over the letters to the end of time without 
convincing their adversaries of their error. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Mary, the captive, was no longer 
a danger to Queen Elizabeth. She was, on the contrary, a greater 
danger when captive than when free. From the moment of her 
imprisonment in England she became the Catholic martyr, and her 
cause constantly progressed amongst the Catholics of Europe. 
The whole strength of her remarkable ability aimed at the com- 
bination of the Catholic princes in Europe with her adherents in 
Scotland, and with the Catholic subjects of the English Queen 
We are constantly and disagreeably surprised to find the names of 
so many of the English nobility among the participants in Mary’s 
plots. Her projected marriage with the Duke of Norfolk was 
planned to conciliate these nobles, but while Rome was willing to 
annul the marriage with Bothwell on the plea of the rape of Almond 
Bridge, the Scottish Convention at Perth broke up without 
sanctioning annulment, and as the marriage had taken place under 
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Protestant rites, Rome could not dissolve it. Mary, the mother of 
Great Britain, died Bothwell’s widow. The Bothwell marriage was 
too good a card in the hands of Elizabeth and Murray to permit 
either to part with it. Still the project of the Norfolk marriage 
held the field, and while Spanish money was lavishly expended 
among English Catholics by Don Gueraldo d’Espés, Philip’s 
ambassador in London, Pope Pius V. spared no pains to help the 
cause, and de la Mothe Fénélon, French ambassador in England 
from 1568 to 1575, constantly urged Elizabeth, in the name of 
the French King, to restore Mary to her throne. 


THE CRISIS OF 1570 


It was a perilous position for Elizabeth. She had aided the rebels 

of France and Spain, and was not in the good graces of either Power. 
The danger was greater because she had so long been kept in ignor- 
ance of the defection of some of her own subjects. It was not only 
that Norfolk himself was the highest, greatest, and most powerful 
of her nobles: there were too many other English nobles in the 
south who supported him or tacitly assented to his scheme, while 
the Percys, Nevilles, Nortons, Dacres, Tempests, and others in the 
north were ready to rise when Norfolk gave the signal. There 
followed, when Leicester gave the secret away, an outburst of 
Tudor rage which must have made Elizabeth’s counsellors all 
tremble for their heads. Had Norfolk possessed a fraction of 
Bothwell’s enterprise or intrepidity it might have gone hard with 
Elizabeth, but he was timid in action, and surrendered at the 
‘Queen’s command. Norfolk was a broken reed. The Pope was 
too slow. Philip was too distant, and Alva unready. Elizabeth 
was about to begin those fine-spun and lengthy flirtations with the 
French princes which kept France off her back almost to the eve 
of the Armada. 

Let us, however, recognise how great the danger was. Had 
the Pope’s Bull of Excommunication been antedated by a twelve- 
month, the year 1570 might easily have proved fatal to Elizabeth. 
Even as things were, the expected restoration of Mary Stuart, 
combined with the murder of the Regent Murray by Bothwell- 
haugh, had drawn her old Scottish adherents into the field again, 
and it required the savage invasion. of Sussex and Scrope to 

suppress them and to re-establish the young King’s. party in 
Scotland, while the English rising in the north bore at first a 
formidable aspect. Had Alva threatened a descent, the march of 
the English troops northward would not have been practicable. 
Things turned upon the throw of a die. Mary Stuart, a prisoner 
in England, had found that the call of the old faith was the most 
potent of all charms to unite the Catholics of all the world in her 
cause. The attempt of 1570 failed rather from want of direction 
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and combination than from want of means. Not at Langside, 
put in the great failure of 1570, the cause of Catholicism was lost 
in England. 

As we meditate over the whole position we may fairly question 
whether the imprisonment of Mary Stuart in England was sound 
policy at any time. We have the feeling that had Elizabeth died 
from any cause the bulk of the nobility and gentry in England 
would have flocked to Sheffield Park to acclaim Mary Queen, just 
as they had flocked to Hatfield to acclaim Elizabeth before Mary 
Tudor’s corpse was cold. Mary Stuart was not only the hope of 
Catholicism in Britain: she was the magnet which attracted all 
the restless and discontented spirits in the kingdom. In France 
she could have done little harm, for Catherine de’ Médici’s life was 
spent in destroying Mary’s hopes, while Spain would never have 
stood a Marian invasion of England with French help. Mary 
Stuart in England was always a call to arms for all Catholics, and 
a very serious danger to Elizabeth’s life. She became the stormy 
petrel of British politics, and the harbinger of tempests in the 
State. 


THE LAST PHASE 


After the Ridolphi conspiracy and the execution of the Duke 
of Norfolk, Mary turned from France to Spain, and Philip became 
her most ardent supporter. He must have remembered 1554, and 
the bribes by which Egmont had so easily won over waverers 
among the English nobility to the Spanish marriage. Mary might 
have preferred France, but that superb stroke of statecraft which 
led Elizabeth to open the negotiations for a French marriage, and 
the inimitable skill with which she prolonged the flirtations for 
nearly twelve years at a moment when a Franco-Spanish combina- 
tion would have been perfectly fatal to her, placed France out of 
court as Mary’s ally. The danger for England now somewhat 
altered in aspect. The usual Protestant affirmations that the 
Pope’s excommunication of Elizabeth in 1571 had no effect are not 
tenable. It authorised Catholics to transfer their allegiance from 
Elizabeth to Rome, and the consequences were very quickly seen. 
From that date we trace all the most dangerous plots against the 
lives of Elizabeth and her counsellors, plots made and engineered 
mainly by English seminarists trained abroad, who found too 
many and too willing tools among the gentry in England. These 
plots were defeated by the sleepless vigilance of the gloomy and 
pertinacious Walsingham and his secret agents, but we cannot 
admit that murder plots would have attracted such men as 
Babington and his more or less aristocratic comrades had not one 
and all held themselves to be justified by the Bull in transferring 
their allegiance to Rome. 

Q2 
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Throughout all the last period of her life Mary Stuart had 
scarcely anyone with her who was fitted to be her counsellor, 
But she had from a dozen to thirty trusty attendants, secretaries, 
and servants who organised a secret correspondence of a very 
efficient kind. Letters were exchanged with the Courts of France 
and Spain, and with Rome, while the Catholic ambassadors in 
London, the Bishop of Ross, and Mary’s other emissaries, kept 
their mistress regularly informed, and touch was also preserved 
with Scotland and with the many adherents of Mary in England, 
The Queen of Scots was becoming desperate, and caught at every 
chance, no matter how hazardous, which seemed likely to lead to 
her liberation. The central features of the Babington plot were 
the murder of Elizabeth and a Spanish invasion. In an evil 
moment Mary Stuart received a letter from Babington, and 
answered it through her secretaries ; so at least it was alleged at 
her trial, when the deciphered letters were produced, and formed 
damning evidence against her, but she herself denied that she had 
ever written to him. 

The conviction firmly implanted in the mind of every Protes- 
tant and Catholic in England and Scotland that it was a question 
of Mary’s life or Elizabeth’s, and that neither could be safe while 
the other lived, accounts for the bloodthirsty sentiments of 1586 
which were common to Catholics on the one side and to the 
Protestant, verging on Puritan, sympathies of the English Parlia- 
ment and Privy Council on the other. The Protestants made 
reiterated efforts to coerce Elizabeth into drastic action against 
the Queen of Scots, while the Catholics were prepared to do away 
with Elizabeth and to greet a Spanish invader with joy. It was 
diamond cut diamond, and the horrible letter sent by Walsingham 
and Davison to Paulet, suggesting that he should murder Mary, as 
well as Leicester’s characteristic suggestion from the Netherlands 
that she should be poisoned, show to what length religious passions 
and political fears had brought normally sane people. It was a 
question of life or death for many beside the two Queens, and such 
words as mercy and moderation had been expunged from the 
vocabularies of the disputants. 

The Armada came too late for the Catholic cause. Things 
which English Catholics would have been ready to do for Mary 
Stuart they would not do for a foreign prince. The unanimity of 
Britain in 1588 was the political justification for the terrible scene 
enacted when that disrobed and stately figure of the Queen of 
Scots, stripped to her blood-red bodice and skirt of velvet and 
taffeta, and standing silhouetted out against the black background 
of the block and the scaffold, made the last atonement,fand died 
as she had lived, with royal dignity and the calmness of a great 
courage. 
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It was a mighty chessboard on which the fate of Mary Stuart 
was played out. There were the Blacks and the Whites, with the 
Kings and Queens, the Knights, the Bishops, and the Castles, not 
to speak of the Pawns—the poor little Pawns of the common 
people, of whom little account was taken in the sixteenth century, 
though they fought valiantly enough and were sacrificed remorse- 
lessly in the interest of the greater pieces. But the great pieces 
fought too. They paid in their persons. Nearly all the chief 
pieces on the Scottish side of the board were swept relentlessly 
off the table by deeds of violence, and perished during the terrible 
struggle which established Protestantism in Britain at the price 
of blood and sacrifice. 


C. A Court REPINGTON; 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MAMMOTH 


Many scientists, including the great paleontologists of this and 
other countries, have wrinkled their brows for a century over the 
problem of flesh-and-blood mammoths. 

They confess themselves baffled by the mystery of how mam- 
moths, flourishing in Siberia, were suddenly overcome by a swift 
and awful doom that not only exterminated them, but simul- 
taneously clapped them into cold storage. Even so modern and 
eminent an authority as Dr. Richard Lyddeker declared : 

How the mammoths were enabled to exist in a region where their 
remains became so speedily frozen, and how such vast quantities of these 


became accumulated in certain spots, are questions which do not at present 
seem capable of being satisfactorily answered. 


I fail to perceive why the mammoth should not have found life 
quite tolerable in Northern Siberia. Plenty of other warm- 
blooded animals do still. The Polar bear does. The wolf does. 
The elk does. The fox does. The glutton does. The reindeer 
does. What on earth should the mammoth, with his great thick 
hide and his thick woolly overcoat, have found to complain about ? 
Shortage of food? No; there was pine and fir foliage for him to 
eat all winter. As for drinks, I certainly grant that he must have 
found the North Siberian tundra in mid-winter as dry as the United 
States is officially, but then, of course, so do wolf and lemming and 
elk and fox and reindeer. They suck snow. So, surely, did he. 

Some of the great paleontologists, shivering humanely at the 
thought of those ‘50 below’ temperatures of the Siberian 
tundra, suggest that the mammoth either trekked south every 
autumn, to winter in warmer surroundings, or gradually got 
driven further and further south, until he had evacuated Siberia 
entirely. But what they do not seem to know or to realise is that 
mammoth remains are very scarce once you get a thousand miles 
south of the Arctic Ocean, and that in the next two thousand miles, 
trekking south through Siberia toward Central Asia, they hardly 
occur at all. You would not expect to find flesh-and-blood mam- 
moths, of course, in the soil of the central or taiga zone, or the 
southern or steppe zone, but had there been a big seasonal migra- 
tion from, or a mass evacuation of, the Arctic tundra country, 
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mammoth skeletons with perished, crumbling tusks, like those 
sometimes found in England, would frequently have been found. 

The sudden doom that dropped the mammoths of Siberia in 
their tracks and promptly buried and froze them is, to my mind, 
a myth. 

To the modern palzontologist who has inherited, or acquired, a 
belief in the Doom, I put this question : 

Has it never struck you as an extraordinary fact that of all 
the great beasts who lived in those days alongside the mammoth— 
the sabre-toothed tiger, the bison, cave bear, the giant stags, the 
reindeer, and so forth (not to mention the smaller fry, such as the 
hyenas, foxes, gluttons and wolves)—only the mammoth and the 
two species of woolly rhinoceros have survived as perfect cold-storaged 
flesh-and-blood carcases ? 

Extensive personal investigation in North Siberia enables 
me to state that only four bodies of the woolly rhinoceros have 
been found in cold storage, and nineteen mammoths. 

Why should the Doom have cold-storaged a good many 
mammoths and a very few woolly rhinos, and no other beasts of 
the period ? A doom of sudden and widespread frost, had there 
been such, would have cold-storaged these two big beasts’ con- 
temporaries. 

Another question to the paleontologist who believes in the 
Doom. Does it not strike you as significant that though scores of 
thousands of mammoth tusks have been found—in.a single year I 
saw a thousand pairs—only nineteen cold-storaged mammoths 
have been found? If sudden, swift, annihilating cold had 
descended over North Siberia, the whole country would have been 
littered with frozen mammoths. 

A typical credo of the Doom school is the following passage in 
a description by a man of science concerning the discovery of the 
carcase of the woolly rhino on the bank of the River Vilui, in 
North-East Siberia : 

The animal [he states] appears to have been drowned, for the blood- 
vessels of the head were found by Professor Brandt to be filled with red 
coagulated blood such as would be produced by suffocation through 
drowning. Probably it was suddenly caught in a flood of rushing water 
from which it had no opportunity to escape. At one moment the animal 
was standing on firm ground, peacefully browsing, and in the next was 
overwhelmed by a roaring flood, the tumultuous waves of which bore along 
masses of mud and gravel in their sweeping course, so that it was drowned 
and buried almost instantly. Then an intense cold set in, the body was 
frozen up, and the ground was never thawed until the day when it fell 
down on the banks of the river. 


There you are, you see. The intense cold set in; the body 
was frozen up—all ‘ quick sharp,’ as we say on the China coast, 
and that was that. No explanation as to why the intense cold 
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did not freeze up cave lions, wolves, reindeer, cave bear, caribou, 
bison, badger, hyena, ibex, chamois, glutton, and so forth. No 
explanation as to why the country was not littered with other 
frozen-up woolly rhinos and mammoths. 

Now, to my mind, this is what really did happen : 

The cold-storage mammoths and woolly rhinos that have 
survived in flesh and blood for anything from half a million years 
to perhaps as little as 15,000 or 20,000 years were just a very few 
which happened to fall into a deep, steep-sided crevasse, filled with 
snow, on the eve of or during a blizzard, which filled in the hole 
behind them—when they themselves did not fill it in by their 
struggles. 

Practically all cold-storage mammoths and woolly rhinos are 
found on the sides of the cliffs sloping down to a river (a lake in 
one or two cases). Even nowadays I found numbers of deep 
crevasses in the cliffs and banks of the Siberian rivers, after scores 
of thousands of years of erosion since the heyday of the mammoth. 
Down south, where no cold storage mammoths are found, no snow 
remains in them after the end of May, but up north the mammoth 
country has countless riparian gullies which are full of snow, all 
the year round, for yearsonend. Then an unusually hot summer 
may thin down or melt out the snow. It may also seal up the 
residue of snow two-thirds of the way down a gully in this way : 
Alternate frosts and thaws give a hard surface to the snow in the 
gully ; a week’s hot sun melts the snow above in the forest ; and 
down pour cascades of cold water into the gully, where a pool 
gathers on the ice-glazed surface of the snow; then come some 
nights of hard frost, and overcast days. This puts in a floor of ice. 
Rains follow ; mud and water washes into the gully from above. 
More frosts. Winter and more snow. What I mean to point out 
is that even nowadays a North Siberian gully that is quite empty 
and dry this year may, by the mere fluctuation of the thermo- 
meter, be half filled with snow and mud and sealed up—quite 
possibly for a million years or more—by next year. It all depends 
on the particular jumble of weather that lies ahead. So much for 
the gullies. 

Let us return toourmammoth. He was out browsing among 
the pine scrub one evening about B.c. 300,000, when night, or a 
blizzard, or both, overtook him. Even the Siberian tiger of 
to-day, for all his long thick fur, does not sit out on a shelterless 
hillside in a blizzard, and purr with Spartan nonchalance ; he 
loped off to the shelter of the lee side of a forest. 

‘This young scrub is good tender eating,’ ruminated the 
mammoth, ‘ but in a high wind and 50 under zero, with driving 
snow, it is indubitably draughty. I’m going into cover.’ Along 
he pounded, head down, into the teeth of the blizzard, toward that 


e 
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thicket of well-grown pines which he had so often previously found 
a snug harbour. . . . Suddenly the great hairy head shook, and 
the ears flapped angrily. 

‘Drat the snow! Beastly stuff! How it makes one’s eyes 
sting. It is worse than the sand on the beaches in those summer 
winds. .. . Phew! There’s a double handful of the stuff, flung 
straight into my eyes. Golly, how they are watering! It’s 
impossible to see in this weather. All a fellow can do is blink, and 
shove his head down, and slog ahead. What a fool one is to go on 
living up here! Grandmother always said that there was a tradi- 
tion in the family that we used to come from a place down south 
where weather was weather. ‘‘ Down there!” she used to say, 
waving her trunk at the flocks of swallows passing southward of 
a bleak early August afternoon. I remember how tickled I was 
as a kid at the thought of Grannie—she was a hefty old girl with 
fourteen-footer tusks, that she could use, too, by Jove! if you put 
her back up—winging her way south with the swallows and the 
cuckoos. I don’t envy any hill-top on which she would have 
chosen to roo——wow / |’ 

At this point the ground faded away under his feet, and the 
poor brute found himself floundering about, with a broken or 
badly sprained leg, at the bottom of a 30-foot snowdrift, in a 
steep-sided crevasse. Had you peered over the edge a moment 
after he fell in, you would have seen down there, at the bottom of 
the shaft his falling body had made, a large black, agitated hairy 
back. A few seconds later, however, when he had plunged about 
a little, great masses of snow had caved in from above, and it was 
all over with him. Fifteen feet of snow covered him. Successive 
snows and thaws produced layers of ice, and, mingled with it, 
masses of mud and pine-needles, twigs, branches and stones, 
washed down, in later summers, by torrential rains, that worked 
their way down, through fissures in the ice and through the 
powdery snow, until they permeated the bottom of the gully, 
leaving the mammoth embedded in a mixture of snow and ice and 
frozen mud and forest litter. . . . 

Most gullies or clefts in a riparian cliff are narrow to shoreward 
and broaden out toward the river. The woolly rhino, the only 
other heavy beast who is still, on very rare occasions, found in the 
flesh, was built on torpedo lines. When he fell in, if he did not 
break a limb, he probably drove a tunnel through to the open end 
of the gully. He had stubby little legs and no huge curly tusks 
toimpede him. He was lucky enough to be built like the bows of 
a ship, while the great, ungainly mammoth was built like the stern. 

His other contemporaries were not heavy enough to go through 
snowdrifts, or managed to tunnel out. I made many inquiries 
while knocking about in Siberia, but I never heard of a single 
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modern Siberian wild beast, even the Polar bear or the Manchurian 
tiger, which is ever found dead at the bottom of a snowdrift when 
spring comes. Of course, such an accident is not. impossible 
within certain limits. But remember that the deeper a snowdrift 
is the greater the pressure on the snow, and consequently the 
harder the snow. Where the reindeer or the sabre-toothed tiger 
would fall in only 10 feet and be able, by a strenuous burst of 
energy, to tunnel or clamber out, the great mammoth, weighing 
several tons, would go down, like a plummet, to the bottom. 

We are confronted, however, with the fascinating possibility 
of one day finding a sabre-toothed tiger or a group of men who died 
half a million years ago in one of these gullies, most probably on 
the top of a mammoth. They could quite easily have been pre- 
served in cold storage by precisely the same agencies that pre- 

- served the mammoth. Suppose the mammoth that fell, late one 
night, to have been merely stunned. It was scented by a hunger- 
crazed sabre-toothed tiger, or found by a group of starving and 
venturesome palzolithic hunters. The tiger might have sprung 
down. The men might have tied a rope of knotted hides to a 
neighbouring tree, and clambered down it, to hack off lumps of 
flesh with their stone axes. The mammoth might have stirred 
suddenly, or the men’s hide rope broken, and a mass of snow as 
big as a cottage caved in on them. Then they would be in just 
the same boat as the mammoth... . 

The opinions of paleontologists as to how the mammoth 
became exterminated vary very considerably. No paleontologist 
of note seems to approach the problem in its broader aspect by 
considering first how beasts in general become extinct, and then 
applying the theoretical conclusions arrived at to the particular 
data available concerning the case of the mammoth. By now, 
thanks to Darwin and in the teeth of the implacable opposition of 
that eminent tent orator, Mr. William J. Bryan, I think we are all 
agreed that, though species may die out abruptly, they are never 
born abruptly. No species stands still indefinitely, though it may 
stand still for a long while. Eventually it will disappear either 
by merging into something different or by extinction. The 
mammoth may have merged, as even to-day, though few people 
realise it, the African elephant is merging. (There are more than 
a dozen well-defined types of elephant in Africa.) The mam- 
moth, like every other creature, came into existence by a merging. 
Already we have quite a neat series of his ancestral species. 
The only creature now living into which he might at all con- 
ceivably have merged is the Asiatic elephant. (The adult 
Asiatic elephants in the cool mountain altitudes of Siam, 
Burma and the Malaysian peninsula are sometimes noticeably 
hairy, and almost all baby Asiatic elephants are born hairy.) 
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But the male of the modern Asiatic elephant has very small tusks, 
and the female has often none at all. When you come to consider 
the enormous periods of time needed for mergings, and the fact 
that man was already very much on the scene, and quite an artist 
too, when the mammoth was roaming about with his gigantic 
tusks, there really does not appear to have been long enough time 
for the great change into the form of the modern Asiatic elephant. 
The fact that no mammoth remains have yet been found between 
mid-Siberia and the Himalayas, while not being conclusive of 
there being none to be found, is nevertheless significant. In a word, 
the evidence is strong that the mammoth disappeared not from 
merging, but from becoming extinct. 

Well, now, how do creatures become extinct ? In the insect 
world there is no League of Nations. Savage and merciless war 
is the order of the day, no quarter asked and none bestowed. 
‘ Big fleas have little fleas,’ etc. 

The pure chance of climatic changes helps now one parasite, 
now another; now victim, now aggressor. Professor Lefroy’s 
brilliant research has lifted the veil in that field. Man, until 
yesterday, has not concerned himself with insects. But with 
beasts and birds and fishes man has concerned himself very 
extensively. In every case that I can call to mind of beasts or 
birds or fishes having become extinct or notably scarce during the 
past century or two, man is the culprit. Man wiped out the dodo 
and the great auk. Man wiped out the bison in the United States, 
and man has so thinned out elephants and other big game in the 
wilds of Africa that in most regions you have to stuff an expensive 
licence into your pocket before you are permitted to sally forth 
with your gun. Man has well-nigh exterminated wild birds in 
Northern France, and man has exterminated trout, beavers, 
wolves, bears, and salmon in Britain, except for the menageries 
and patches of water to violate which entails a sojourn in prison. 
All over the world man is busy exterminating. Down in the 
Antarctic he is killing out some kinds of whales. In Canada he 
has put a price on the head of the coyote and the wolf, in India on 
the head of the tiger and many another beast. In Tasmania the 
sheep farmer is wiping out that savage little bear, the Tasmanian 
Devil. In New Guinea the Papuan and the Dutchman are wiping 
out the birds of paradise. The Norwegian bear is making its last 
stand. So are the wild boar of the Riviera hills and the camel of 
South-West Spain. 

Man merely asks the bird and the beast : Are you more good 
to me dead or alive? If the former is the case, thumbs down ! 
Live reindeer were more good to the cave men of Dordogne 
than dead reindeer. They were tractable. Hence they survived. 
Dead mammoths were more good to man than live mammoths. 
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They were intractable and dangerous. They were exterminated. 
The process took time, but it was achieved eventually. 

Dr. Lucas says in his Animals of the Past : 

Mr. Boyd Dawkins thinks that the mammoth was actually exterminated 
by early man, but, even granting that this might be true for Southern and 
Western Europe, it could not be true of the herds that inhabited the wastes 
of Siberia or of the thousands that flourished in Alaska and the Western 
United States. So far as man is concerned, the mammoth might still be 
living in these localities where, before the discovery of gold drew thousands 
of miners to Alaska, there were vast stretches of wilderness wholly untrodden 
by the foot of man. Neither could this theory account for the disappear. 
ance of the mastodon from North America, where that animal covered so 
vast a stretch of territory that man, unaided by Nature, could have made 
little impression on its numbers. 


That seems to me a thin justification for dismissing the possibility 
of man having abolished mammoths. Dr. Lucas puts in the same 
category North America, where no proof has yet been forthcoming 
of man’s existence in the time of the mammoth, and Siberia, where 
such proof has been discovered. Near the bank of the River Ob, in 
the West Siberian government of Tomsk, Professor N. T. Kash- 
chenko found, in 1896, the remains of a mammoth 12 feet below 
the surface of a cliff which stands 136 feet above the present sur- 
face of the River Tom. Only a few bones of the skeleton were 
missing, and with it were associated thirty flint knives, besides 
scrapers and about 100 flakes. The large bones were split in the 
usual way for the extraction of the marrow, and there were other 
clear indications of the presence of man. Remember that very 
little archeological work, or promiscuous excavating, has been done 
yet in Siberia and Alaska, and not a great deal in American haunts 
of the mammoth. The fact that previous to the recent gold rush 
to the Yukon Alaska was very thinly populated gives no indica- 
tion at all of the population scores of thousands of years ago. 
One might just as well declare that because the sites of Babylon 
and Nineveh are empty desert to-day no teeming masses of 
population could ever have dwelt in them. After all, the world 
was pretty thinly populated everywhere in paleolithic times, so 
far as we can ascertain, and thinly populated as are many tracts 
of modern Africa, the natives have still managed to bring the 
modern elephant to the brink of extinction. 

As to the suggestion that the mammoth might still be living in 
the vast northern wildernesses, I admit it is a fascinating notion 
to play with. In Northern Siberia I had my days of day-dreaming, 
in which I told myself : ‘ By Jove! those beasts may still be living 
up here now, you know.’ But I did not manage to convince 
myself. Wild and vast as are those northern wildernesses, and 
apparently empty, I very much doubt if there is a single tract of 
them as small as the county of London, which is not swept by a 
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nomad tribesman’s eye at least oncein a decade. The nomad tribes- 
men of Arctic Siberia have a constricted world of sights and sounds 
and encounters. They do not forget an unusual sight or sound, 
and there are so few unusual sights and sounds that one generation 

. repeats to another all the unusual sights and sounds that grand- 
mother and great-grandmother and great-great-grandmother saw 
and heard. Ifa mammoth had been seen or heard, if traces of it, 
such as its unhidable great footprints, had been encountered, 500 
years ago, every North Siberian baby would be hearing all about 
it as soon as he could walk. But there are no such stories. 

Dr. Lucas genially continues : 

We may feel assured that if early man did not conquer the clumsy 
creature with fire and flint, he yet gazed upon him from the safe vantage 
point of some lofty tree or inaccessible rock, and then went home to teil 
his wife and neighbours how the animal escaped because his bow missed fire. 

Had this implication that prehistoric man killed mammoths 
with flint weapons and bows and arrows been peculiar to Dr. 
Lucas, I should have taken it, at its face value, asa joke. Buta 
number of other writers on the mammoth have also pictured this 
futile sort of hunting. The great hairy mammoth, in his armour 
of an inch of tough leather and a foot or two of tough flesh and 
sinew above his vital organs, to say nothing of the massive 
imperviousness of his skull, was not killed in numbers (remember 
the remains of 800 mammoths found among the débris of the 
Quaternary city at Predmost) by footling methods of that sort. 

Prehistoric man must have used his head instead of his hands, 
and done his mammoth hunting by preparing booby-traps, as 
weakly armed blacks do their elephant hunting in Africa and South- 
East Asia to-day. Clefts in the ground were tinkered up with 
boulders and trunks of young trees and laboriously dumped 
baskets or hide packs of clay, until they became very ugly pitfalls. 
Then the men went to work and covered the top with saplings, 
interlaced with boughs, and carpeted this treacherous floor with 
tufts of turf and weeds, scatterings of sand and chance-dropped 
stones, until it harmonised completely with its surroundings. A 
pause of a month for the winds and rains to abolish human scent. 
Then scouts brought in tidings of a herd of mammoths, perhaps 
near by, perhaps thirty miles away. The call went out by smoke 
signals or runners, and the men came in, summoned from settle- 
ments for leagues around. Steadily and skilfully the cordon was 
drawn. A cautious, slowly contracting noose of trackers drew in 
about the neck of the herd. ; 

‘Drat it! We're always seeing or scenting men of late!’ 
the mammoths grumbled as once again they flapped their great 
ears and went lumbering off down the invisible corridor that 
stretched toward the trap, At the last a panic was arranged. 
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Suddenly and simultaneously arose a din of yelling, a loop of 
dancing, leaping, posturing, wildly excited men. Fires were lit, 
Spluttering torches were waved—showers of sparks—clouds of 
smoke. 

Off pounded the herd, along the path of least resistance, 
straight for the clear horizon—and the trap, the yelling mob 
closing in from the rear. Cries of ‘They are on it! They're on 
it! They'll clear it! No, they won’t! Yes, they will! No, 
they w—— There, what did I tell you? See that big bull? There 
goes. another!’ For a moment a great, swaying mass totters 
desperately on the edge of the pit. It is too late to check its pace. 
It totters, cants over, forward and to the left, and goes down like 
a sinking ship. 

‘Two of ’em—by the great Lord Harry! Boys, we shall eat 
to-night!’ And the mob swarms round, prodding at the trapped 
brutes’ eyes with villainous long, slim, razor-edged flints lashed on 
10-foot poles. One monster is killed by direct laceration of the 
brain. The other is merely blinded, and then a group of daring 
hunters leap down and stab upward at the heart and abdomen 
where the belly hide is thinner, while others ram spears down its 
throat. A cruel and bloody business, but soon over. . . . 

When man once began to get after the mammoth with booby- 
traps in real earnest, I don’t think there could be any doubt that 
mammoths grew increasingly scarcer. An elephant does not begin 
to bear young until it is thirty. It then produces a young one 
about every ten years until it is ninety. The mammoth’s 
increase, we May suppose, was equally slow. 

An interesting paper by M. H. Neuville on the extinction of 
the mammoth was published, in 1918, in Anthropologie. 

Without being emphatic in dismissing the instrumentality of 
man in the wiping out of the mammoth, Neuville makes the point 
that the exertions of the African natives have not wiped out the 
African elephant. To which I reply that the blacks are seldom 
hard pressed for food. They live in a tropical land teeming with 
animal and vegetable food which is easily procurable all the year 
round. Hunger does not drive, as it does in the grim north. 
Pleistocene man did not relentlessly kill off the mammoth out of 
what Artemus Ward called ‘sheer cussedness.’ He made its 
pursuit a career because his belly was empty. (The German who 
invented the piano, not the vindictive Congo nigger, was the fellow 
who signed the elephant’s death warrant. Previous to the arrival 
of the white trader, avid for piano keys in the raw, the few tusks 
that went abroad and were used for the blacks’ own decoration 
were not enough to affect the numbers of the elephant.) The 
early prehistoric elephants originated in Central Asia. Then the 
world’s climate got cooler, and man, exasperated by hunger, 
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exclaimed: ‘I really must have more to eat. I'll go out and 
chivvy elephants!’ He chivvied them this way, and he chivvied 
them that. The prehistoric elephants that had the bad luck to 
be chivvied into northern regions found themselves regarded as a 
staple article of diet rather than a mere interesting item of local 
fauna, to be pointed out to children and visitors. In consequence 
they were eventually killed out. But the prehistoric elephants 
that had the luck to be chivvied into southern tropical regions 
were able to hold their own and live on, to merge slowly into the 
present forms. Blacks in huts surrounded by mealie gardens, 
fowls and great herds of antelope, left the great tusked, trampling 
brutes alone. 


Infinitely more admissible [writes Neuville] is the hypothesis of a 
diminution of food. A dearth, progressively aggravated, may have con- 
tributed to a degeneration of the species, to a diminution of the numbers 
of its representatives, and may finally have caused them to disappear ; 
but it is impossible to admit, unless by returning to the supposition of 
sudden cataclysms, that the mammoths let themselves perish of hunger 
on the frozen soil which preserves the remains, 


Passing over the obvious fact that they could not possibly have 
been preserved had they just sat down and let themselves perish 
with hunger on North Siberian tundra where I have sweated under 
a fierce summer sun and a temperature of more than 80° F. in the 
shade, I would ask the ‘ starvation school ’ of paleontologists : 

Why assume that the mammoth was such a fool as to stay and 
starve if the more or less sudden intensification of cold, which you 
believe in, greatly diminished Pleistocene vegetation and made it 
increasingly difficult to find enough food? When an African 
feeding-ground gives out through fire or drought which destroys 
shrubs, trees and herbage over a large tract of country, do the 
herds of elephants sit down with the docile resignation of a group 
of Hindu villagers in a famine, and die? Theydo not. They gird 
up their psychical loins and lumber off at a good, steady trot until 
they come to a district where there is food. So, surely, would 
the mammoths have done in such a predicament. As food 
became scarcer in a north that speedily grew colder and colder, 
a steady southward movement would have ensued, and, instead 
of dying out, the species would merely have transferred itself to 
another part of Asia. There is absolutely no evidence, such as 
would have been furnished by the discovery of quantities of bones 
and tusks in South Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia or elsewhere, 
that any such mass trek occurred. 

Neuville, after subjecting the Stenbock-Fermor mammoth’s 
hide and wool to prolonged microscopical examination, declares 
that the mammoth could not possibly have withstood the North 
Siberian cold, which, he claims, exterminated it. That theory, 
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cuticle glands or no cuticle glands, is untenable unless you adduce 
grounds for the species not moving out of North Siberia when 
North Siberia became no longer congenial to it. Neuville appears 
to recognise this, for he makes the suggestion that ‘ the mammoth 
probably had not the faculty of adaptation ’ of the modern ele- 
phants. Or, put bluntly, the mammoth was too big a fool to 
walk after its southward receding food. 


Not having been able, from motives which escape me, to abandon the 
regions which had become for him particularly inhospitable, the mammoth 
[he adds] perhaps suffered from the effects of a diet which became more 
and more difficult, on account of the gradual impoverishment of the 
vegetation. 


The italics are mine. 

The only motive, surely, which would, in such circumstances, 
have trapped the doomed mammoth in the desolate wilderness of 
the top of Siberia, was the same motive which, within the past few 
decades, has trapped the doomed bison in the desolate wilderness 
of the top of Canada—fear of man. 

Dr. L. Laloy hit the nail on the head when, in Anthropologie, 
1906, vol. 17, p. 234, he declared : \ 

As the climate and the flora of Siberia have not changed since the 
disappearance of the mammoth, the extinction of this species is not due to 
cold, against which, besides, it was sufficiently armed, but rather to man, 
who pursued it first in Europe, then in Russia, and finally left it only the 
most inhospitable parts of Asia. 


BASSETT DIGBY. 





SOME LESSER-KNOWN BIRDS OF LONDON 


For those whose hobby it is to collect curiosities in bird lore even 
London can occasionally furnish interesting material. A few 
months ago, in the twilight of early morning, a pheasant surprised 
the officials of the Brompton and Piccadilly Railway by strolling 
with an air of perfect self-possession into the booking office at 
Russell Square Station. Whither it went—if indeed it went forth 
again—or whence it came I have never been able to discover. 
A few days after this startling apparition some watcher of the 
skies observed a golden eagle soaring and circling over the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. This bird was seen by several other observers. 
Unfortunately, I was not one of them, but my disappointment was 
somewhat assuaged when, next morning, I espied within the 
precincts of my own small London garden, perched in a grimy 
yew-tree, a fine, though rather bedraggled, specimen of grey 
cockatoo. I captured it, or perhaps I should say assisted in its 
capture, and so gained credence (for ornithologists are as suspect 
in these matters as fishermen) for what might otherwise have 
been considered by my friends as a bald and unconvincing 
narrative. 

It is not, however, with the waifs and strays of London bird 
life that I am here concerned, nor with the exotic or semi- 
domesticated water-fowl of St. James’s and other London parks. 
My present theme has to do only with some of those lesser-known 
wild birds which, unseen or unnoticed by the great majority of 
folk, still haunt the gardens and parks within the four-mile radius 
and can therefore fairly be termed true denizens of London. 

It seems a strange statement to make, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, that, bird-lover though I have always been, it is only since 
I have lived in London that I have become quite intimately 
familiar with certain birds with which formerly, when I sought 
them in the depths of the country, I had only a distant acquaint- 
ance. 

Take, for example, an instance in which my own experience 
must surely be shared by many other Londoners—the wood- 
pigeon. Three years ago from the window of my chambers in the 


Temple I watched a pair of wood-pigeons build their nest im ‘the 
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fork of a large plane-tree which stands entirely surrounded by 
buildings, and overlooked by upwards of a hundred windows, 
amongst them my own window, scarcely ten yards from the 
nest. 

I watched the birds select the building site with careful 
deliberation ; I watched them lay the foundation twig; I saw 
every stage in the progress of that marvel of constructional skill, 
the building of a bird’s nest, though the nest of the wood-pigeon 
is, in comparison with that of most smaller birds, but a crude and 
seemingly clumsy piece of architecture. I noted the laying of the 
first egg, the precise period of incubation, the intervals at which 
the male bird relieved his mate in this tedious business, the 
hatching and the feeding of the young, that extraordinary process 
by which the parent bird regurgitates food from its crop and with 
a sort of pumping action forces it into the straining throat of the 
young bird. 

Then came the day when the fledgling was strong enough to 
leave the nest and venture on to the near branches ; and I wit- 
nessed the solicitude of the parents till they were satisfied that 
the little one (for it was, alas! an only child) could safely be left 
alone. A few days later the youngster also had flown away. 

I did not see the parent birds again until the following Novem- 
ber, when they both came together on two or three occasions to 
inspect the old home, and see in what condition of repair it stood. 
Its sheltered position effectually screened it from disturbance by 
the wind, but its occupation by the sparrows and starlings, which 
in the interval had been making free with it as a common lodging- 
house, had given it a somewhat lopsided appearance. Evidently, 
however, they found that the dilapidations, such as they were, 
were not irreparable, and after a little desultory and, as it 
appeared to me, very ineffectual tugging at the twigs, accompanied 
by an obbligato of cooing, in which the note of satisfaction seemed 
to predominate, the pair flew off again. 

In February and March they reappeared from time to time 
either singly or together, and as the mating season advanced the 
male bird quite clearly indicated to his spouse by his suggestive 
manceuvres in and around the nest that her maternal duties were 
impending. Ina few weeks she was again sitting on the nest. 

I wonder how many of those who live, move, and have their 
being in the country have seen so much of the domestic life and 
habits of the wood-pigeon as I have observed from my window 
not a hundred yards from the noise and bustle of the Strand. 

But the wood-pigeon, though not one of the commonest of 
London birds, is nevertheless fairly ubiquitous and obtrusive 
wherever there are large trees and grassy open spaces. To rank 
it, therefore, amongst the lesser known of London birds, is perhaps 
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doing it an injustice. The same cannot, however, be said of the 
great spotted woodpecker, whose acquaintance as a denizen of 
London it was my good fortune to make some four years ago. 

There is a quiet spot not three miles from Charing Cross 
which possesses a charm, a touch of natural romance, which I 
think for a place so close to the hum and throb of busy London 
life is quite unique. The spot to which I allude, two or three acres 
in extent, forms part of a considerably larger enclosure, but, 
unlike the rest, it has been allowed to remain in its natural state 
of wildness. It is indeed a veritable piece of virgin forest with 
dense undergrowth, crowded trees, and clambering, struggling 
bushes. No gardener comes with profaning axe or devastating 
knife to mar the perfect naturalness of this sacred grove. The 
ground is thickly encumbered beneath the undergrowth with 
rotting timber and broken branches, the accumulations of scores, 
perhaps hundreds, of years ; and, thrusting their way through the 
decaying skeletons of the dead, lusty young saplings have sprung 
up. By a dispensation of Providence for which I cannot be 
too thankful, my little garden abuts upon this wilderness. 

Acting one day upon the suggestion of a friend who told me 
that he had succeeded in luring nuthatches into his Oxford 
garden by placing nuts in the cleft of a tree, I wedged some 
Barcelona nuts in between two closely growing acacia stems. I 
also stuck some in the cracks that had split the horizontal face 
of the old stump from which these stems had sprouted. Then 
I scattered a few nuts upon the grass as ground bait. Next day 
the ground bait had disappeared, and also some of the nuts which I 
had wedged in the tree ; but two or three, which had been wedged 
more tightly, remained, each with a neat hole in the shell and the 
kernel gone. I replenished the stock, and the same thing happened 
again. It was some days before I had an opportunity of watching 
long enough to see and identify the thief. From several windows 
at the back of my house I had a clear view of the acacia-tree, 
not more than twenty yards away. So I sat concealed behind a 
curtain and watched, hoping for a nuthatch, but rather suspecting 
it might be only a squirrel after all. To my intense surprise, 
it was neither. With a swooping flight, so swift and quiet that 
one scarcely realised its coming, the bird alighted upon the side 
of the stem remote from the house, and all one saw of it at first 
was just its head peeping furtively round to see that no one was 
looking. Having ascertained that the coast was clear, it com- 
menced to descend backwards down the stem with a series of odd, 
jerky movements, finally hopping on to the stump, where it came 
fully into view. Its identity was at once revealed by its striking 
black-and-white plumage, and the deep red beneath its tail 
shading upwards through pink to the white down of its breast, 
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as the great spotted woodpecker, and it was further distinguished 
by the brilliant splash of crimson upon the back of its head as 
the male of the species. 

After this I replenished the stump with nuts daily, and stuck 
them in suitable crevices in other trees, and every day he came 
and either picked them out and carried them off to some private 
anvil of his own in the trees beyond, or, if he could not extract 
them, he set to work to hammer them on the spot. 

One would have expected that, with such a powerful blow as 
he can strike, he would have cleft the shell or shattered it so as 
to lay bare the kernel. But that is not his way. He strikes 
an oblique blow first on one side and then on the other, and so 
manages to gouge out a small oval hole. The edges of the hole 
are bevelled, showing clearly the character of the blow. Through 
this hole he then rapidly pecks out the kernel. 

For some time I saw only the male bird, and fancied he must 
be a solitary bachelor. But one morning as I sat at breakfast 
I saw the woodpecker alight upon the acacia stem and sidle round 
in a somewhat peculiar manner, turning his back towards me, 
which was unusual, as he generally kept hiniself hidden as far as 
possible behind the stem. 

For a minute or so he remained motionless, flattening himself 
out against the tree stem, full in my view, but screened from 
sight on the opposite side. As he clung thus without a feather 
stirring, suddenly from the trees beyond swooped down a second 
woodpecker, and off they flew, chasing one another through the 
branches. So I discovered that he was not a lonely bachelor 
after all. The female, distinguished from the male by the 
absence of the red spot upon the head, proved far more adven- 
turous than her mate, and would come to a hawthorn within ten 
yards of the house to look for nuts, and hop about upon the 
ground at the base of the tree looking for stray ones that had 
fallen down. 

I first discovered the woodpeckers in February 1920, and since 
then they have been my constant companions. 

They have two very distinctive cries: the sharp, aggressive- 
sounding note which is usually vocalised as ‘ chick, chick,’ and 
another cry which is not so often heard, a sort of gibber which 
seems to betoken peevish annoyance, for I hear it mostly when 
my presence in the garden interrupts their visits to the nut store. 
Then, of course, there is the well-known drumming sound, which 
from April till the middle of May one hears constantly, a sound 
made mostly, if not exclusively, by the male bird, and caused 
by an incredibly rapid series of taps, delivered usually upon the 
resonant wood of a small branch. 

In the summer of 1922 a family of at least three youngsters 
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was reared, and it was a pretty sight to watch the mother instruct- 
ing the young idea in the art and mystery of cracking nuts. My 
acacia stump was too exposed a position for such a business. So 
the mother-bird would take a nut from the acacia and carry it to 
a neighbouring hawthorn which had a convenient slot in the stem 
a few inches from the ground. There the mother would wedge it 
and, with her little ones on the ground by her side, would demon- 
strate the whole process. Having taught them how to fend for 
themselves, the parents have, I fancy, chased their children from 
the sacred grove, for the young birds have disappeared, and the 
parents once more remain in complete possession of this lucrative 
preserve. 

The nut-cracking operations of the woodpecker are a matter 
of unceasing interest and envy to the tits. Whilst Thor is busy 
wielding his hammer they cluster round and pick up the crumbs 
that fall from the great man’s table, and when he has gone the 
great tit comes down and tries his bill upon the nuts. But the 
Barcelona nutshell is too hard; and though he strikes mighty 
blows for so small a fellow, his labour is all in vain. 

The tits, however, have no cause to complain, for they have 
a feast spread all for themselves—to wit, the halved cocoanuts 
which hang close by. Yes, spread for them, but not enjoyed by 
them exclusively, for as the tits have watched and tried to 
emulate the woodpecker, the woodpecker has watched and tried 
to imitate the tits, and he has succeeded, or rather I should say 
she, for it is the lady who deserves credit for this bold acrobatic 
feat Several times of late I have seen the female woodpecker 
hanging upside down beneath the cocoanut pecking out large 
flakes of the rind with her powerful bill. She tried first to attack 
it from above by perforating the shell, but, foiled in this attempt, 
she was obliged to condescend to the less dignified attitude of the 
tits. 

The three representatives of the titmouse family which, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, are indigenous to London, are 
the great tit, the blue tit and the coal or cole tit. Of these the 
commonest is the great tit, or, as it is sometimes called, the oxeye. 
It is true of most.of the smaller birds to say that you can seldom 
see them till you have heard them. The shrill, ringing, almost 
metallic ‘ tee-cher, tee-cher,’ of the great tit is one of the most 
conspicuous and distinctive of all spring-time bird notes, and 
anyone familiar with its call will sooner or later discover this tiny 
acrobat amongst the upper branches of the plane or lime in most 
parts of London where trees are to be found. 

The blue tit is not quite so venturesome, and confines itself 
more closely to the parks and gardens. Least often seen, but most 
attractive of the three, is, to my mind, the cole tit. 
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About the same size, but slimmer than the blue tit, the cole 
tit is distinguished from its gaily coloured cousin by a broad white 
streak on the back of its otherwise black head. Its extraordinary 
nimbleness and quick, sprightly movements make it a most 
fascinating bird to watch. 

All through the winter large numbers of tits frequent my 
garden to feast upon the cocoanuts which hang some in front of 
my windows and others further off from the house. The pre- 
dominating species is undoubtedly the great tit, and the least 
common the cole tit. In addition to the fare specially provided 
for them, the great tits have discovered that a visit to my bee- 
hives provides them with a very agreeable hors d’auvre or 
entremets. 

So long as they confine themselves to removing the corpses of 
the dead worker bees or ejected drones which lie on the ground in 
front of the hive, I raise no objection. They are useful scavengers 
and save the bees the trouble of removing their own dead ; but if 
ever I catch them tapping at the alighting board to lure. the 
innocents to their fate (a trick of theirs well known to bee-keepers), 
there will be trouble. At present the normal rate of mortality 
amongst the bees appears to provide a sufficient number of 
victims to appease their appetite. 

The lesser spotted woodpecker I have never heard or seen in 
the neighbourhood of my garden. Neither Barcelona nuts nor 
Kentish cobs apparently have any attraction for it. It has, 
however, during recent years been seen from time to time in 
Kensington Gardens and Regent’s Park, and may possibly, there- 
fore, be reckoned amongst habitual Londoners. The common 
green woodpecker or yaffle I have only once seen, and I conclude 
that it was a casual visitor. 

But there is one other member of the steeplejack family 
(those birds, I mean, whose characteristic attitude is clinging to 
and running up the stem of a tree rather than perching on the 
branches) to be reckoned amongst the residential population of 
London, and that is the tree creeper. 

Both last year and this year I have seen three or four of these 
friendly little birds—they generally seem to keep together in 
little family parties—scouring the trunks of the trees that fringe 
my garden, and looking in the distance just like brown mice as 
they run hither and thither over the bark, prying into every little 
hole and cranny. 

In one of the taller trees, easily seen from my house, a pair 
of carrion crows have nested for some years. I have also seen 
carrion crows nesting in Kensington Gardens. I have, however, 
never seen them feeding, and can only speculate therefore as to 
what they find to feed upon in London. The late Mr. W. H. 
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Hudson, in discussing the sense of smell possessed by birds, 
alludes to the fact, frequently observed and commented upon, 
that carrion crows are apt to haunt buildings from which a carrion 
smell emanates. It would have been interesting to have had his 
opinion“as to the reason why the carrion crows in London are so 
often seen lingering about the precincts of the British Museum. 
Can it be that they are attracted by the faint but penetrating 
aroma of the Egyptian mummies ? 

During the last two years I have kept a complete record of 
the wild birds which I have seen in or around or flying over my 
own London garden. The list is as follows. Those birds which 
are marked with an asterisk I regard as belonging rather to the 
suburban than the truly urban population of London : 


1. Blackbird. . Starling. 

2. Carrion Crow. . *Swallow. - 
3. Chaffinch. . *Swift. 

4. Chiff-chaff. . Tit, Great. 
5. Cuckoo, Blue. 
6, Gull (several species). Cole. 

7. Greenfinch. . Thrush, Song. 
8. *Heron. Missel. 
. Hedge-sparrow. . Tree Creeper. 

. Owl, Tawny. . Wagtail, Pied. 

. Pheasant. . Woodpecker, Lesser Spotted. 


. Pigeon, Blue Rock. Great Spotted. 
Wood. *Green. 


. Robin. 23. Wren. 
. Sparrow. 24. Willow Wren. 


The heron, I strongly suspect, hailed from Richmond, and had 
been exploring the fishing possibilities of the waters in Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens. He perched momentarily on the top 
of a Lombardy poplar at the bottom of my garden, the most 
unsuitable tree he could have chosen, and finding it afforded him 
a very insecure foothold, flew wearily on. 

On April 11, 1920, for the first time in London I heard the 
cuckoo, and a few minutes later saw him flying over my garden. 
He remained in my neighbourhood until the middle of May. In 
1922 a pair of cuckoos could be heard calling within earshot of my 
garden every day for two or three weeks. 

The chiff-chaff and the willow wren, so easily confused owing 
to their closely similar appearance, but so readily distinguishable 
when their song is heard, have both been constant summer 
visitors, and have, I believe, nested in the sacred grove. 

I find from the recently published report of the committee 
appointed to consider the establishment of bird sanctuaries in 
the royal parks that, in addition to the birds which I have 
enumerated above, the lesser whitethroat and spotted flycatcher 
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are to be reckoned amongst the birds which nested in Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens in 1922. The report also gives a 
surprisingly varied list of forty-nine different species of wild birds 
which nested in Richmond Park in 1921 and 1922, including such 
comparatively rare birds as the reed bunting, red-backed shrike, 
willow warbler, redstart, whinchat and nightjar. 

As the result of the recommendations of the committee, 
certain secluded portions of Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, Kensing- 
ton Gardens and Buckingham Palace Gardens are to be allowed 
to grow wild and, where necessary, planted with suitable shrubs 
so as to afford some protective undergrowth and attractive thickets 
for the nesting of the smaller birds.. If the expectations of this 
committee are realised, we may be able in the near future to induce 
the blackcap, the garden warbler and the wood wren, and possibly 
even the kingfisher, which at present only pay. these parks an 
occasional fleeting visit, to join the colony of regular London 
residents. 

And if they come, then why not the nightingale, whose voice 
was heard in bye-gone days in Carlton House Gardens and 
within living memory in Kensington Gardens, and is still to be 
heard occasionally in Richmond Park? Yes, perhaps we may even 
recapture the nightingale. 

I, at least, am not as one having no hope. 


KENNETH R. SWAN 





A CHAT ON THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 


WHEN, no doubt, some of your readers are thinking of taking a 
holiday, and are wondering whither they should wander, the 
Channel Islands are worthy of their consideration, and a chat on 
them, which I offer, may be of use. It is impossible naturally to 
picture the beauty ; that can be described less easily in words than 
in colours. The sapphire sea, the golden shore, the black cliffs, 
the green foliage, and the flowers, must be seen to be appreciated. 
I propose merely to record some impressions, and how, when, and 
where I came by them, hoping that the names, facts, and figures 
may be useful in providing a guide. 

The special attention of tourists has been drawn for some time 
to these Islands, noted for their excellent and equable climate, 
which, since the visit of the King and Queen in 1921, have been 
more popular than ever. Already to avoid the miseries of this 
mortal life, and especially taxation and supertaxation, assessment 
and reassessment, many a resident in Great Britain has packed up 
his household goods and settled there, so reducing his income-tax 
to 6d. or 7d. in the pound. My chat is based chiefly upon the 
Islands as I found them many years ago, from notes made at the 
time, of what of interest struck me then, with perhaps minutiz and 
trivialities, and what may have struck me since. I left Weymouth 
some years ago, on a Thursday in August, at half-past eleven 
at night, the weather being fine, and there were not many passen- 
gers on board. The South-Western screw-boats, which were 
larger, were preferred generally to the Great Western paddle-boats, 
though the passage by Southampton is the longer. At seven 
o’clock the next morning we touched at Guernsey, and at half-past 
nine arrived at Jersey. Fortunately we were able to land at 
St. Helier from the steamer direct, instead of being landed, as 
generally happened, in small boats. I went to the Hétel de la 
Pomme d’Or, which was more French than English, and near to 
the quay. Bree’s Stopford Hotel was supposed to be the best 
hotel in the town, a private hotel and very quiet ; but it was in a 
small street some distance from the sea. 

The following Saturday I took a seat on one of the excursion 
cars, holding sixteen passengers and drawn by three horses, which 
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made tours from eleven to six o’clock, with a charge of only half 
a crown a day. Our road was northwards, and then by the east 
coast to Tour du Prince, where there are Danish burial grounds, 
Bouley Bay, with a wonderful view from the cliffs, Rozel, Mont. 
Orgueil Castle, a ruin famed for sieges, which stands on a pro- 
jecting headland, one of the finest sites overlooking Gorey 
Harbour, and so home by St. Clement’s Church, of which the nave 
and porch date from the twelfth century. On the Monday I 
made a similar expedition to the west of the Island, passing by 
St. Aubin’s Bay, with its stretch of sand, St. Brelade’s Bay, the 
most beautiful of all the bays, its eleventh century church having 
a fishermen’s chapel in the churchyard, St. Ouen’s Bay, to Gréve 
de Lecq, where are considerable earthworks ; and the following 
day I visited Plemont Point, with the finest coast scenery, looking 
east to Sorel Point, and west to Point Grosnez. It was enter- 
taining to hear what the French tourists on the cars thought of 
people and things, and there were plenty of opportunities for 
furbishing one’s knowledge of their language. 

One day I paid a most interesting visit to a Mr. Bashford, who 
had the finest fruit in Jersey. He began life as a photographer, 
and afterwards turned his knowledge into use as a horticulturist. 
His garden was one of considerable size. In it there were large 
quantities of asparagus, and innumerable strawberry-plants in 
pots. There were also many pear-trees; he did not grow figs. 
On each strawberry-pot was a stone which, by preventing absorp- 
tion from heat, kept the plant moist. The vineries were numerous, 
and one of them was nearly rooo feet in length; these he 
had made himself, and he must have spent quite a small fortune 
in glass and in iron pipes. The profit, with two crops a year, is 
reckoned at a pound per foot of glass. In the vineries were 
tomatoes, but not ripe. He told me that he had sent to market a 
tomato which measured about three times the size of my fist, 
which, as I can stretch from the tip of the thumb to the tip of the 
little finger I0 inches, is not a small one. The grapes were not 
ripe ; he aimed at having ripe fruit only when there was, so to say, 
no ripe fruit in England. In one house, although it was. then 
August, he said : ‘ This house is in autumn now; in two months’ 
time it will be in spring’; there all the vine-leaves were brown 
and withered, and the vines were stripped of fruit. He said that 
he experimented on what he grew in this way: supposing that 
there was a vine under treatment, he would burn a piece of the 
stalk, analyse the ash, and then mix soil in the vinery, analysing 
different parts and samples of the soil, and adding to or taking 
from it such chemicals as would make its analysis agree with the 
analysis of the stalk-ash. He never employed skilled workmen, 
probably lest he should lose his secrets. He could do what he 
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liked with his vines. On one occasion he told the Lieutenant- 
Governor that, as an illustration of his practical knowledge, he 
would grow nothing but leaves on two particular vine-plants. 
Thereupon he treated them in some special manner, and the fruit 
came, shrivelled, and fell off. The leaves, however, attained the 
enormous size of 27 inches in diameter. He had produced, 
he said, many bunches which weighed 10 pounds, and he had 
grown a bunch of white grapes, of a common sort—I think he 
called it ‘ Assyrian’—-which had weighed 27 pounds. He had 
sent to the market twelve strawberries, together weighing 1 
pound ; but it had taken him five years to grow them to such 
perfection, and they must have been enormous, for the strawberry 
is a very light fruit. For travelling, the bunches of grapes were 
packed in long wooden boxes, lined with paper, and covered with 
linen drawn tightly over them. During the packing, these boxes 
were tilted on one side, and then the bunches were laid one over 
another, without any paper or other material to separate them, 
and so the bloom, a subject for wonderment and curiosity in shop 
windows, was scarcely affected, as the berries, being round, 
touched one another at only very minute points. He sent his 
fruit to two shops outside Covent Garden market, one kept by 
the noted Monro, and he allowed a commission of 5 per cent. and 
all expenses. He was very kind and obliging, for visitors must 
cause a great waste of time. 

On Sunday afternoon I visited the Imperial Hotel, which had 
been converted into a Jesuits’ college. The English lady who 
helped the French proprietor of my hotel said that she had never 
known anyone gain admittance there except the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; but fortune favoured me. I was referred to the 
concierge, who told me that one could not see anything unless one 
knew a Father. Fortunately, I saw a Jesuit at meditation in the 
garden, and told him what I wanted. He spoke English very well, 
was very polite, and went at once to the Superior, who gave per- 
mission for me to be shown over the place. The college was 
formerly a hotel, larger than any then in the Islands, in a big 
garden with fine trees, on a hillside, and with an extensive view 
of the town and sea. After visiting the chapel, formerly a ball- 
room, and the library, we walked in the grounds, where we saw the 
bowling-alley, and a skating-rink, used for recreation on wet days. 
These Jesuits were established formerly at Laval, where they had 
been for twenty-five years, until they were banished from France, 
whereupon their property in Jersey was bought for them, in the 
name, I understood, of the Bishop of Southwark, no foreigner 
being allowed tg acquire land in the Islands. There were about 
135 members of the community. The Father who acted as guide 
was a deacon, and being thirty years of age, he was about to be 
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ordained priest. He told how their time was occupied in work ; 
they rose at five o’clock and had two mealsaday. During part of 
his course each Jesuit must make a pilgrimage to a shrine, begging 
his food daily for a month, and should he receive more than suffi- 
cient money or food for a day, he must not use it the next day, 
They bathe occasionally and take walks as part of their duties, 
always going out three together. By way of recreation, they were 
allowed to use the bowling alley half a day every week, and a 
billiard table—no doubt in the old billiard room—during the fort- 
night of their summer vacation. When I was at the college it was 
vacation time, and the click of the ivory billiard balls was 
pleasantly audible. 

On Tuesday, August 21, there was a Jubilee Horticultural and 
Agricultural Show at the Victoria College, the chief educational 
centre, when an address was presented to General Sir Lothian 
Nicholson, the Lieutenant-Governor, whose appointment was one 
of five years’ duration, and just about to expire. There were some 
wonderful exhibits at the show. Among others, I remember a 
small cow of the Jersey breed, fawn-coloured, with black eyes 
and nose, and looking much like a deer, which took three first 
prizes and the Jubilee Cup as the best beast. It was named 
‘ Aster the Second,’ and owned by an exhibitor of the name of 
Charles Nicolle, who the day before the show wanted 1oool. 
for her. However, after the prizes were awarded the cow was 
sold by telegram to an American for 1500 guineas, I had been 
told previously of a bull which had been sold for rrool. ; but I 
fancy that the sum of 1500 guineas surprised even the natives in 
those days. The cow was a two-year-old, and had had one calf. 
She had, what everybody seemed to admire, the distinctive mark 
of the Guénon system, which appeared to me to be nothing but a 
dark line above the back of the udder, with the hair brushed the 
wrong way. However, I was told that the better that mark is 
developed, the better the milker, and the better the butter. In 
1921, for the first time, Jersey cattle were sold in England with 
guarantees of soundness. The Jersey cattle are quite distinct 
from the Guernsey, the latter being larger, generally brindled, and 
not so attractive. When the King visited the Islands he was 
presented by the Guernsey Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
with a prize-winning Guernsey cow, ‘ Rose the Second ’ by name, 
Cattle, and even sheep, are always tethered in the Islands, prob- 
ably because the hedges are indifferent, and because the grass 
is too valuable to be wasted, also that they may not reduce 
themselves by too much exercise. Land at that time was about 
four times more valuable than land in England, and a property of 
40 acres was an immense estate ; farmers, however, gathered three 
or four crops in a year, by way of compensation. The flowers at 
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the show were very beautiful. One was struck, however, not so 
much by their rarity or individual perfection as by their uni- 
formity. There was one very noticeable curiosity, a green dahlia, 
about 1} inches in diameter ; it was a monstrosity, just like our 
green roses, and not a natural flower. The petals of the corolla 
were not developed ; but instead the calyx had produced a large 
number of sepals, like small green, healthy dahlia flowers. People 
spoke often about Jersey lilies. I had seen the portrait of Mrs. 
Langtry in the Royal Academy, called the ‘ Jersey Lily,’ and 
I remembered the flower I had seen in her hand. I was told 
that it was not a Jersey lily. There is no Jersey lily, but there is 
a Guernsey lily; it was at that time not in flower, and I could 
obtain only bulbs of it in Guernsey. It is somewhat like the white 
and pink-and-white Amaryllis lilies which are to be found in our 
greenhouses, with this difference, that the colour of it is brick-red 
with dark spots on it. As a matter of fact, Nerine sarniensis of 
the Amaryllidacee was called the Guernsey lily, under the 
erroneous impression that it was a native of that island, the 
Roman name for Jersey being Czsarea, and for Guernsey Sarnia. 
The fruit at the show was very fine. A Mr. Davidson, a Scot; 
carried off several prizes for grapes. Bunches are grown generally 
in the shape of a single cone ; but, I suppose for the sake of better 
nutriment, and for support for the berries, he had grown his 
bunches in double cones. I noticed, moreover, that the berries 
had a peculiar bloom, like a fine dust, upon them, and I was told 
that that was a speciality. I did not see any of his white grapes ; 
but all his black, which were Black Hamburg, could be recog- 
nised at a glance by that bloom. The potatoes, too, were very 
fine, and, by way of a guano advertisement, there were exhibited 
six kidney potatoes, weighing together 7 pounds, and there 
had been fifteen tubers on the one root. I must not forget also 
that at the show I stood under the shade of a cabbage ; the stalk 
was 13 feet in height. It was one of the famous cow-cabbages 
which the people grow in large quantities, the inhabitants eating 
the sprouts and the cattle the leaves. When the lower leaves 
are lopped off, the stalk grows up with a tuft of leaves on the 
top like a standard tree. These cabbage stalks are sold for 
walking sticks, and three sticks cost a shilling, or thereabouts. I 
was glad to have seen the show, as I was leaving Jersey dis- 
appointed with the fruit and flowers, having had very indifferent 
fruit for dessert, forgetting that nearly all of it is exported, and 
that, too, is the reason for the great expense of the flowers which 
grow so luxuriantly in the Riviera. The inhabitants of Jersey 
are more English than those of Guernsey. There one can ask one’s 
way about the intricate roads without requiring an interpreter, 
as in Guernsey or Sark ; moreover, the dialects of the different 
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islands are distinct. Everybody was very civil and obliging, and 
when I was asking a cottager about the shrub escalonia, which 
grows very luxuriantly, at once she gave me a slip. The ilex, 
arbutus, camellia, myrtle, aloe, etc., grow freely out of doors, and 
along the coast may be seen hedges of the bright green feathery 
shrub Tamarix Gallica. Everywhere the ivy geranium is trained 
to cover the walls of the houses, and there is a profusion of fuchsia, 

The Islands are composed chiefly of igneous rock ; and large 
quantities of granite, or granitoid rock, in every form, were being 
shipped to England. A man and his boy were able to break in a 
day about two tons of stone for macadamising our roads, and 
received about 3s. a ton for the work. By an ordonnance of the 
Royal Court of Guernsey, passed in 1921, English currency has 
been adopted in Guernsey, Sark, Herm and Jethou, as legal tender 
in substitution for the old Guernsey currency. 

On Wednesday, August 22, I left St. Helier. The steamer 
started at 6.30 a.m. and arrived at St. Peter Port atg a.m. We 
coasted along the southern part of Jersey, and half an hour from 
starting passed the Corbiére rocks and lighthouse, the southern 
point of the island. In Guernsey, I applied for rooms at Gardner’s 
Royal Hotel, which is on the quay; but, being unsuccessful, I 
went to Gardner’s Old Government House Hotel, which is situated 
on the hillside just above the town. There was not room for me 
in the hotel ; so I was given a large bedroom with five windows in 
it at No. 1, Saumarez Street, close by. The latter hotel was 
formerly the Government House, with a beautiful situation, 
Before it there was a small garden with ilex trees and arbutus 
in it, and many bright flowers, with a glorious view over the sea, 
which reminded one of outlooks over the Mediterranean. In the 
distance Herm and, beyond it, Sark could be seen. After break- 
fast I took a seat in one of the horse-drawn cars, and made an 
excursion to the south-west of the island, passing Forest, with 
its Norman church, Torteval, with a tower which is the only 
remaining manorial dovecote in Guernsey, Rocquaine Bay, 
formed along the entire west coast, with its castle on an islet, 
L’Erée Bay, Perelle Bay, Vazon Bay, and back by Cébo Bay. It 
may be of interest to recall the fact that the manorial colombiers, 
or dovecotes, and the corvée, or compulsory system of road-making, 
were in great measure the cause of the French Revolution. The 
coast scenery—we walked on foot to see the best bits—was 
certainly fine, but not to be compared with that of the west 
coast of Ireland. Perhaps a storm might make a difference, for 
there are so many small islands, reefs, and rocks around the coast, 
that the splash and roar of the fighting waves must be terrific. 
The tide too rises occasionally 40 feet in a few hours. 

Large quantities of crayfish were caught by the fishermen and 
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sold for a few pence apiece, and there appeared to be a good supply 
of fish around the Islands. I caught one day, in a short time, 
thirty whiting-pout and three conger eels. The bait used was 
octopus and dancons, or sand eels, which are about 4 inches in 
length, and their catching is excellent sport. The particular 
octopus which we used for bait had tentacles each about a foot in 
length, except one, which was quite short, evidently a new one 
growing in the place of one torn off. Our boatman told us that 
the octopus does not attain there a great size ; it is a timid fish, 
the food of congers, and tries to escape from its foes by emitting 
the well-known black fluid, which no doubt serves the double 
purpose of screening the creature and of blinding its foe. Around 
the head of an octopus is a fleshy pouch, and if this is turned 
inside out, as a glove is turned, the creature loses its power ; its 
mouth is hard, black, and like a parrot’s beak. The suckers on 
the tentacles are very powerful ; a fisherman told me that he had 
seen an octopus suck through oyster shells in an aquarium. At 
the pearl culture stations off the coast of Japan oysters are pro- 
tected not only from the octopus, but also from the starfish and 
seaweed. Seaweed, or vraic, as it is called locally, is a valuable 
product of the Islands. There are three harvests of it in a year, 
when the fishermen are allowed to collect it for three or four days. 
These harvests are instituted so that the fish ova may not be 
destroyed by wholesale removal of the weed. After collection it 
is either dug fresh into the soil, or it is spread over the ground to 
improve the grass, andtodry. When dry it is stacked, and burnt 
as fuel, the ashes being used for the land. In Ireland, especially 
in the north, seaweed is collected and treated in a similar manner ; 
but in addition carbonate of soda, formerly used largely in the 
manufacture of glass and soap, is extracted from it, and large 
quantities of iodine, called kelp. There is a saying in the Islands 
to the effect ‘ No seaweed, no corn.’ 

I called on Captain F. D. Lukis, whose father and Dr. Lukis 
his uncle, had made a valuable collection of the antiquities of 
Guernsey which were in his possession, found chiefly in connection 
with mounds, cromlechs or stone circles, menhirs or upright 
stones, tumuli, barrows, etc. This collection Captain Lukis has 
bequeathed to the States of Guernsey. One of the mounds, 
which had been formed of big upright stones, capped with flags 
and covered with earth, contained 150 urns, either of a thick, coarse 
brown, or of a thin red, ware, very friable on account of their age, 
and marked with herring-bone lines, spots, and a kind of pattern 
like lace, made of dots ; they did not contain bones. Remains, 
however, were found of upwards of 300 bodies, which were pre- 
historic, of the Stone Age, before metal was known. Their 
teeth were wonderful, and it was interesting to note how regular 
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were the sets, and how much they were worn on the surface; 
only I per cent. was decayed. The under-surfaces were hollowed 
like saucers, no doubt worn by the mixture of grit in the food. 
The teeth of the upper jaws were rather prominent, caused, as 
Darwin suggests, by the tearing of partially cooked meat from the 
bone. The stone implements were also remarkable. There were 
several of a hard stone which is found no nearer to Guernsey than 
Hungary, and those ancient natives seem to have set great value 
upon it, as every scrap, however small, was worked into some- 
thing ; the stone is called ‘ fibrolite,’ a mineral of a white or grey 
colour, composed of silica and alumina. Then, too, there were 
flint arrow-heads ; and as flint is not found in the Islands, the 
cores from which they were made must have been introduced. 
Who these ancient islanders were is a mystery. Were they 
Druids? What was the use of their stone circles, etc.? I 
visited two of these so-called circles on Lancresse Common, to the 
extreme north of Guernsey, and found some fragments of pottery 
and bone, and also a flint core, which I added to the collection. 
One of the circles was composed of about eighteen large stones 
arranged in an oval. Inside there was a space of about 15 feet in 
width at the north end, and at the south end a space of about 
4 feet ; the height was about 1} feet at the south and at the north 
about 4} feet ; about five stones capped the whole. The other 
circle was not quite so large; but one of the capstones was of 
immense size, weighing between 20 and 25 tons, and supported at 
seven points by the underlying stones. How the stones had been 
moved into position is a wonder ; they were well put together and 
formed quite even walls. Probably these circles were tombs. 
Supposing that the stones of a circle were sunk first into the 
ground, the large capstones then could have been rolled over 
them ; and now, when the soil is removed, all the stones are laid 
bare, and the caps seem to have been raised on to the other stones. 
The people who made these circles, to judge from the fibrolite, 
etc., were moving westwards, which seems to be the general 
tendency of man and beast. I was told the curious fact that in 
Guernsey the mole and the toad—I saw frogs—are extinct. I 
saw plenty of mole tracks in Jersey. 

A visit to Hauteville Maison was of much interest. It was the 
home from 1855 to 1870 of Victor Hugo, one of the greatest 
literary men and heroes of France. From the road it is most 
unattractive, a big square white house with small iron railings 
before it, and with just space enough for two small holm oaks. 
The view, however, on the other side of it is charming, with the 
well-laid-out garden, and beyond it the coast and the sea, which in 
the summer generally assumes a light blue colour. The house 
inside had a very ancient appearance, given to it by tapestry on 
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the staircase walls, old carpets, panelling, china, and antique 
furniture. In the dining-room was a chair reserved for the 
ghosts of ancestors, and across the arms of it rested a chain to 
prevent strangers from taking a seat. Over the dining-room door 
was carved ‘ Exilium vita est,’ and elsewhere ‘ Sto sed fleo,’ and 
‘A Deo ad Deum.’ On the first floor was the drawing-room, and 
above it ‘ Garibaldi’s bedroom,’ a large room with a partition 
across the middle of it. Garibaldi was never there, nor had he 
ever slept in the bed, above the head of which was carved ‘ Nox, 
mors, lux.’ The study, they said, was never shown; but I heard 
afterwards that there was none. There were very few books 
about, scarcely more than a few odd volumes of Les Misérables. 
When in the Channel Islands I wished to read Tozlers of the Sea, 
and in French. I could buy the book in English for 2s. anywhere, 
but only at St. Peter Port in French, and there the price asked 
for the cheapest copy was 7s., which in those days seemed some- 
what high. Les Misérables, I heard, was published originally in 
nine volumes. A nine-volume novel ! 

My last excursion was to the south-east of the island by Fermain 
Bay, Moulin Huet, and the bay of that name, where there is a 
green lane with a stream trickling down it, called the Water Lane, 
and a wishing-well ; then by Cébo Bay to the north, and back by 
St. Sampson, where there is an old church dating from 1111. 

In those days there was the opportunity in the Channel 
Islands of obtaining eau de Cologne at a low price. There was a 
well-known shop, still in existence, in Charing Cross, St. Helier, 
where one could buy, ready packed, two bottles for 2s., and the 
parcel post added anothr 6d. I sent such a parcel, which was 
the first that had ever been sent by the then new parcel post, and 
I remember that 11d. duty was charged upon it in London ; but 
two bottles of eau de Cologne for 3s. 5d.! Similarly, excellent 
fruit and flowers could be obtained at a reasonable price from the 
markets of St. Helier or St. Peter Port. 

I spent one day at Sark. The steamer left the Guernsey 
harbour at eleven o’clock, passed Herm, and arrived at Sark at 
noon, returning at five o’clock, and completing the round of the 
two islands. The harbour at Sark is a natural one, almost a toy 
harbour ; the steamer could not come close up to the landing- 
stage, and we were obliged to land in boats. The island is a strip 
of land about three and a half miles in length, and contained in 
1883 about 7oo inhabitants. The ‘ Creux Derrible,’ a natural 
chimney or puffing hole, like those at Kilkee, on the west coast of 
Ireland, the ‘ Coupée,’ a ridge of a few feet in width with steep 
slopes of about 300 feet to the sea on either side, separating a head- 
land from the mainland, and the Seigneurie, or manor-house, are 
the chief sights of Sark. Herm is celebrated for a beach composed 
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entirely of shells ; that island, however, I did not visit. Accord- 
ing to Punch in his ‘ Literary Curiosities,’ it is now owned by the 
‘ Hermit of Herm,’ Compton Mackenzie, a friend who is laird of 
all he surveys. 

The day that I left St. Peter Port we started at 9.30 a.m., and 
at Ir a.m. we were off the Casquettes, the celebrated dangerous 
rocks with a lighthouse, where the Stella was wrecked some years 
later. Then the log was thrown into the sea, and when we saw 
the two Portland lights in a line at 3 p.m., the register showed 
that we had travelled forty-eight knots in four hours. At Wey- 
mouth we landed at 3.45 p.m., when our luggage was searched. 
The custom-house officers were most particular. A tourist, 
although carrying only two boxes, each containing fifty of the 
cheap cigars of the Islands, holding them in his hands and declaring 
them, had his portmanteau turned inside out, and he was called 
upon to pay 5s. 6d. Another did not declare, and he was called 
upon to pay the same amount on a box which was found in his 
linen. I suppose that the thirty members of the D’Oyly Carte 
Company who crossed with us, after performing Jolanthe, had 
their boxes similarly searched ; but I am sorry that I did not glean 
any details. I caught the 5.15 p.m. train from Weynsouth, saw 
from the train the white horse on the hillside, changed at Swindon, 
and arrived at Paddington at 11.35 p.m. The sea-bathing every 
morning and the sun had bronzed me completely, and I had 
enjoyed my visit to the Channel Islands thoroughly ; they are 
certainly a delightful holiday resort, although they are somewhat 
relaxing. 

The constitution and laws of Jersey are slightly different from 
those of the other islands, which are alike. Lawsuits are con- 
ducted in French, which is the official language, English being 
optional. But this trenches upon the constitutional history. 
Barristers—and at the date of which I write there were about seven 
barristers in Jersey—wear, instead of wigs, the French black legal 
cap. The islanders are peculiar in being half English, half 
French. They say that they conquered England; England did 
not conquer them. ‘ Vive le Roi, notre Duc!’ and ‘ Vive la Reine!’ 
were the cries with which the King and Queen were greeted. 
They are to some extent right, for I believe that they possess the 
only remaining remnant of the ancient duchy of Normandy, which 
belonged to William the Conqueror, and they recognise our Acts 
of Parliament only after revision and registration by the States. 


LEES KNOWLES. 








PROPERTY SACRED AND PROFANE 


‘You must always understand, my dear,’ wrote Cowper to his 
cousin, Lady Hesketh, upon his removal from Olney to Weston, 
‘ that when poets talk of cottages, hermitages, and such like things, 
they mean a house with six sashes in front, two comfortable 
parlours, a smart staircase, and three bedchambers of convenient 
dimensions : in short, exactly such a house as this.’ In Cowper’s 
day there appeared no impropriety in a poet and an idealist 
expressing delight in the material appanages of a modest prosperity. 
That was toward the end of the eighteenth century, an age in 
which, shining with soft light through a certain haze of dulness, 
there appears among men of taste and feeling a restfulness, a calm 
pleasure in beautiful objects and surroundings, a love of gardens, 
a contentment with ‘ golden mediocrity.’ At the century’s very 
beginning another poet, Alexander Pope, had written while still a 
boy : 
¢ Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 


Somehow or another, the sentiment does not appear fashionable 
to-day, hardly respectable. It is difficult to say why, for it is 
probably held by most people of education and culture. Perhaps 
the cause is to be sought in our deference to the voice of the left 
wing of social thought. We pay humble lip-service to advanced 
opinions which in our inmost hearts we feel to be unsound. 
When I hear a middle-aged Tory expounding his views, I grow 
hot at the thought of what my young friends, who write so 
cleverly upon the tendencies and requirements of the modern 
world, would have to say tothem. Yet those views are far nearer 
to my own than are theirs; they are backed by an intelligence 
quite as powerful, even though less swift ; and they are founded 
upon an experience, a tradition, stronger, calmer, more racy of 
our soil. Presently I realise all this, and I cheer on my Tory and 
cap him into covert. Yet should he and one of the youths afore- 
said come face to face, should the former attack the latter in the 
language he learnt in the ‘seventies, my cowardice allows me to 
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be no more than a poor neutral. That weakness is, I think, wide- 
spread, 

There is another reason why we hesitate to defend those ideals 
of possession which once were sung by poets and eloquently pro- 
claimed by great statesmen. Ownership, it seems to us, has 
many, too many, defenders already, most of them not of the sort 
with which we want to stand shoulder to shoulder. Hardly have 
we raised the flag when up hurries Sir Worldly Mammon (of the 
Stock Exchange) to our aid. ‘ My sword is ever at your service,’ 
he assures us. ‘ The great ideals you represent are in my heart 
also. I will never desert you.’ Probably he will not, for he is 
not disinterested, this knight. He thinks that, poor as we are, 
we may be useful to him. Our ideals may serve as a buffer against 
the crowd. But we like not his company. Not with such allies 
as he do we propose to fight. 

For what then, it may impatiently be asked, should we struggle 
if only we could make up our minds to struggle at all? By what 
right do we claim superiority over Sir Worldly Mammon? Have 
we any sounder claim to our modest but cherished possessions 
than he to his magnificence ?_ Let us, having been timid so long, 
having listened without contradiction to so many statements we 
hold to be false, having suffered gladly so many fools and their 
folly—let us be bold for once, fantastically so, and tell him that we 
do rank our claim a better one than his. Let us venture to pro- 
claim, in face of law and custom, that there are distinctions 
between some property and other. Let us assert that, if neither 
law nor custom be on our side, there is yet to back us an instinctive 
sentiment when we put forward that argument. Let us differen- 
tiate between property sacred and profane. To do so is, I repeat, 
a natural sentiment. To our souls the task is easy. It is when 
we come to put this somewhat vague sentiment into words that 
difficulties arise. 

Poets, I have said, have sung the ideals of possession. But 
there is one theme we find in the great majority of poets and in 
all the highest. After love, human and Divine, there is none they 
expound more often than the filthiness of lucre. One of the first 
of English poets employs a whole canto of his magnificent allegory 
in its elaboration. Guyon is shown all the riches of the world, to 
win which ‘ men swinck and sweat incessantly,’ and offered what 
he wills of it, urged with cunning argument to take. He refuses. 


Suffise it then, thou Money-God (quoth he) 
That all thine idle offers I refuse. 
All that I need I have ; what needeth me 
To covet more than I have cause to use ? 
With such vain shews thy worldlings vile abuse 
But give me leave to follow mine emprise. 
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Mammon was much displeas’d, yet n’ote he choose 
But bear the rigour of his bold mesprise, 
And thence him forward led, him further to entise. 


All further enticement meets with a like rebuff. But observe 
that Guyon is not vowed to poverty to the extent of nudity. He 
has what possessions he requires for his quest, and he loves them : 

Fair shields, gay steeds, bright arms be my delight : 

Those be the riches fit for an advent’rous knight. 

Is there not here a parable of the distinction between property 
sacred and profane? Another poet, far less than Spenser, who 
yet has jewels of wisdom and beauty sewn all about the grey fibre 
of his woof, cries out : 

High-built abundance, heap on heap! for what ? 


To breed new wants and beggar us the more ; 
Then, make a richer scramble for the throng, 


and in a dozen passages of the Night Thoughts repeats the warning. 
But in every poet and preacher of the greater order we find that 
contempt for lucre. In wealth for wealth’s sake, even though our 
weakness should lead us, unlike Guyon, to snatch it if the chance 
were offered, there is nothing ennobling nor inspiring. 

The distinction between the two forms of wealth is one we 
make in common talk more often perhaps than we ourselves 
realise. When we speak of the ‘ profiteers,’ who grew rich during 
the late war, with a shade of contempt, we do not necessarily 
imply that their riches were won dishonestly. In a few cases 
they were. In a far greater number they were gained simply by 
the disposal, at the highest market price, of commodities whereof 
the country stood in need. What we imply is that in our esti- 
mation such wealth does not rank with many other forms. If a 
man owned a factory worth a few thousand pounds in 1914, and 
had in 1918, after earning 50 per cent. of its value each year of the 
war, a factory worth thrice as much, of which he then disposed 
before the financial crash, we consider him a lucky fellow. We do 
not look upon the fine house which he has bought for himself as 
we look upon Blenheim or Apsley House, which were bestowed by 
the nation upon the ancestors of their present owners, who had 
achieved the nation’s salvation. Still less do we take this view 
of the wealth of another, who, with a capital of 20/., took a ticket 
from Yorkshire to London, and made a contract to supply the 
War Office with so many thousand yards of khaki cloth, then 
went the rounds of half a dozen small factories and arranged for 
himself a profit of 20 per cent. upon the transaction. Such is the 
case even when the affair was carried out with tolerable honesty 
and the commodities supplied were sound. Upon the wealth of 
him who grew rich by tricks, or by selling shoddy goods to the 
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Government, or by trading to a neutral country goods which he 
had the slightest cause to suppose were destined for the enemy's 
markets, we look with loathing. That is indeed the Judas-gold, 

Other forms of wealth and property there are, created every 
day around us, that fail to inspire moral enthusiasm, even though 
they inspire no moral disapprobation. The lucky stroke of a 
Stock Exchange gamble, the sudden rise of shares, due, it may be, 
to a transient rumour, may increase, in a few hours, an individual's 


wealth to an enormous extent and enable him to surround himself ° 


with rare and costly possessions. From the legal, it may be said 
from every serious, point of view, that property is his by a right 
as good as any other property in the world. So be it. Legally 
all property must stand or fall together. Yet morally and 
esthetically there is a distinction. To that property there is 
lacking, both from the moral and the esthetic aspect, some secret 
quality that is present in other forms. 

When we come to define what I have called the ‘ other forms,’ 
the difficulties are greater. The bulk of all possessions lies some- 
where upon the border-line between the two and is inseparable, 
We have had to take extreme instances for the definition of 
profane property, and we shall have to séek out extremes for that 
of its opposite. We shall not find them all among those who 
possess a competence, for there are plenty among the poor. I 
heard not long ago of a curious instance. The family of a cele- 
brated painter of the Victorian age has sunk (according to worldly 
standards, at least) to the rank of minor artisans, from whose door, 
in these troubled times, the wolf is never very far away. It 
possesses a painting made by this ancestor, who is no longer in the 
mode, but whose works fetch some hundreds of pounds when they 
come up for sale. Now, two hundred even, to a family that has 
hardly so much money to spend in a year, is a considerable sum, 
Yet that painting remains unsold and will remain unsold, unless 
some calamity should fall upon its owners. I find it hard to 
express how much pleasure it has given me merely to have com- 
plete assurance that there are in the world people of that sort. 
Surely that painting, hanging upon that humble wall, has a 
glamour about it that would be lacking were it to be transferred, 
by way of the auction-room, to the gallery of the first rich man 
whose fancy was taken either by it itself or by the name of the 
man who created it. Surely the fact of its possession has in the 
former case a special quality. Surely it is sacred property. 

Many another possession, greater or lesser, falls into a like 
category. There are, on the one hand, things of a price intrinsically 
small but of a value to their owners that gold cannot measure. 
The books and furniture which have beauty in themselves and 
bring back happy memories of those whose company we have lost ; 
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some relic of a distinguished ancestor: a sword, an old ink-stand, 
a calf-bound Bible, on the fly-leaf of which are the names of father 
and grandfather, uncles and grand-uncles, with the dates of their 
birth, in spidery, yellowing script—these things have a peculiar 
and delightful virtue. Of the greater possessions there are, above 
all, houses and land, family plate and portraits, rare and beautiful 
objets d'art. Land in the sentiments of many people, including 
those who do not possess it, acquires a special charm from long 
possession. That ‘in his own ground’ of Pope’s boyish poem 
strikes its key-note ; nor does it matter if the ‘ paternal acres ’ be 
small. Land seems to exercise a curious spell. It takes on 
personality in the imagination of its owners. It draws them back 
to itself, often against their will, When away from home many a 
man sees in vision, rather than his house or his favourite room 
within it, some coppice on which he has looked since infancy ‘ in 
his own ground.’ And when such land has been long in a family, 
then man and earth, the possessor and the possessed, seem bound 
together by strong bands, and seem each to impart something of 
its own life to the other. That is as true of the French peasant 
proprietor and his ten-acre farm as of the English county magnate 
with his park and his broad fields. Moreover, land, by reason of 
its unchangingness and the length of its tenure in many cases, is 
about the only material thing that can take on the likeness and 
the charm of property when it is merely hired from year to year. 
There are tenants in England whose families have farmed the same 
holdings for hundreds of years, from father to son. With certain 
landlords they have had the certainty, till the last few years at 
least, that their tenure was as secure as any affair of human kind. 
For them their homesteads and farms have been invested with the 
qualities of possession and have acquired the sacred associations. 
They have been content to remain tenants, but, now that so many 
landlords have been compelled by post-war taxation to sell, they 
have made every possible sacrifice to cling to that which has 
always been, in a very real sense, theirs. The sad results of many 
such sacrifices are only too apparent, but they are due to cruel 
chance and have no bearing upon the tendency we have observed. 

Such property is, to rich and poor alike, one of the most 
important adjuncts to happiness in life. It is bound up with 
some of our highest instincts. It is a quality of civilisation. The 
possession of some gracious, cherished object helps to fill, as it 
were, our moral storehouse. It represents a corner of ourselves. 
It achieves the seeming impossibility of welding together things 
and spirits, and making of them one. It is a secret source of con- 
tentment, that refreshes in times of trouble. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, with his habitual sentimental jocularity, that palls very 
quickly as a diet but is as pleasant as plum-cake in small slices, 
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expresses very prettily the atmosphere that hangs about a few 
family possessions and their influence upon their fortunate 
possessor : 


The member of the Council, by Smibert. The great merchant-uncle, 
by Copley, full-length, sitting in his arm-chair, in a velvet cap and flowered 
robe, with a globe by him, to show the range of his commercial transactions, 
and letters with large red seals lying round, one directed conspicuously to 
The Honourable, etc., etc. Great-grandmother, by the same artist ; 
brown satin, lace very fine, hands superlative ; grand old lady, stiffish, 
but imposing. Her mother, artist unknown; flat, angular, hanging 
sleeves ; parrot on fist. ... 

Books, too, with the names of old college students in them—family 
names ; you will find: them at the head of their respective classes in the 
days when students took rank on the catalogue from their parents’ con- 
dition. Elzevirs, with the Latinised appellations of youthful progenitors, 
anc Hic liber est meus on the title-page. A set of Hogarth’s original 
plates... 


Above all things, as a child, he should have tumbled about in a library. 
All men are afraid of books who have not handled them from infancy. 
Do you suppose our dear didasculos 1 over there ever read Poli Synopsis, 
or consulted Castelli Lexicon, while he was growing up to their stature ? 
Not he ; but virtue passed through the hem of their parchment and leather 
garments whenever he touched them, as the precious drugs sweated through 
the bat’s handle in the Arabian story. I tell you he is at home wherever 
he smells the invigorating fragrance of Russia leather. 


There are our definitions ; I have owned that it is impossible 
to find them anywhere but at the extremes. And even here, I 
may be told, they rest upon no logical foundations. Holmes goes 
on to say that the man who has these things may yet be a boor and 
a shabby fellow, while the man who has not may be fit for councils 
and courts. Then let them change places, is his remedy. It may 
be said that if change places they do, and if it be fitting that they 
should, our argument is cut from under our feet. But our feet 
rest upon a foundation less assailable, just because more shadowy, 
than one of logic, or metaphysics, or law. The arguments of taste 
and sensibility are not conveniently framed in words, yet they 
exercise a notable influence upon our conceptions and even upon 
our actions. And I claim that these arguments favour strongly 
my thesis. Law and logic declare that there is in essence no 
difference between these two sorts of property. Then let law and 
logic have their way for law’s and logic’s purposes. Outside them 
we are still at liberty to make, if only within our minds, a differen- 
tiation which we may call that of fitness. Nor am I altogether sure 
that law and logic so flatly contradict us. There is, for example, 
one phase of the matter which has come within the considerations 
of practical politics and has engaged the attention of public men. 
I refer to the taxation, by means of succession duties, of works of 


1 The writer's friend James Russell Lowell. 
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art, and especially pictures, the most valuable. It has been 
pointed out that these duties treat a poor man, who owns a fine 
picture or a number of fine pictures, asa rich man. In many cases 
they force the sale of these pictures, whenever their owner dies, 
by his heir. If the pictures went to the public galleries of our 
great cities, which are, with London’s exception as the nation’s 
chief storehouse, poor enough in works of art, there would be less 
heavy cause for complaint. Unfortunately, they do not. Most 
of the best go to the galleries of American millionaires and are lost 
to us for ever. It has been suggested by men whose voices com- 
mand attention that this is a barbarous and wasteful policy. We 
have, thank Heaven, at last given up living upon our material 
capital. Is it not time we gave up living upon that moral and 
artistic capital which is even harder to replace? As our affairs 
improve one of the first measures of relief should be made to the 
holders of beautiful things, which are not capital in the sense that 
they produce an income, which are often held only by means 
of sacrifice, the loss of which is not merely a personal, but also a 
grave national, loss. 

It is here that the Communists, who in this country at least 
are very few, and those who coquet with their theories without 
full realisation of where they lead, who are far more numerous, 
represent a danger so grave to civilisation. The immorality of 
their schemes of confiscation is in itself a disrupting influence. 
But that, on the whole, is a minor question. National taxation 
sometimes approaches pretty closely to confiscation nowadays, 
and we do not seriously aver that it is immoral. The real ill lies 
in their assault upon the principle of private property. For the 
pride and pleasure of ownership are adjuncts of civilisation and 
ennobling influences. They may be carried to excess when they 
turn to selfish worldliness and avarice, but so may other virtues. 
Of themselves virtues they are. It is true that these sentiments 
may exist with regard to national and to civic property, true also 
that they are fine and refining when they do. But the two must 
go hand in hand. Neither can wholly replace the other. A 
nation without public parks and gardens, historic public buildings, 
publicly owned treasures of art, is poor. But a community whereof 
the members had not their private treasures, from the richer man’s 
rarer ones to the poorer man’s humbler ones, would be unutterably 
bleak. It would seem also that it requires not seldom the fine 
instinct which the private possession of historical treasures breeds 
in the minds of fitting owners to encourage and revive the spirit 
of national and civic ownership. It was the other day the House 
of Lords which saved a noble and historic building from the bar- 
barous hands of its misguided civic proprietors. Moreover, what 
in many cases gives their chief charm to public buildings is the 
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association that hangs about them like a perfume of the past, 
which is itself distilled from the essence of past ownership. The 
palace and park of Versailles, without their associations, were 
merely an example of rather frigid grandeur. It is the fact that 
their builder and possessor was Louis Quatorze, that he dwelt in 
them and concentrated in them the splendours of his reign, that 
Saint-Simon had his quarters there and Racine came to visit, that 
hunch-backed Luxembourg came to report his victories over our 
Orange William and Villars to tell how he had saved the kingdom 
in its desperate extremity at Denain, that thrills a Frenchman and 
even a stranger as he walks about them. The writing-desk so 
wonderfully inlaid by the greatest craftsman of the world in the 
making of furniture is indeed a beautiful thing to gaze upon, but 
it inspires altogether new feelings when we know it belonged to 
the King, and that in its drawers he kept schemes, written out with 
his own hand, which not even his Ministers had seen. The value 
of a high proportion of the treasures in our museums springs from 
the men who once owned them. Such national possessions would, 
it may be urged, remain under a communistic régime. Possibly, 
but whence would there then come their renewal and accretion, to 
mark the continuity of our history, and traditions, and customs ? 

‘Oh, but,’ say the Communists who deign to reason, ‘ nobody 
seriously proposes the total confiscation of private property, and 
such would not be the result of a complete Communist triumph.’ 
That argument is very doubtful, for how is the line to be drawn ? 
Communists must not grumble if we take the case of Russia as an 
instance, since it is one of Communism put into practice. There, 
indeed, no line has been drawn. The treasures of the humble 
have been torn away as well as the treasures of the rich. As these 
lines are written comes word of the murder of a lady who strove to 
save from loot and sacrilege the sacred vessels of the Church. 
Every latent bestiality in man has there been fostered, every 
refining influence uprooted and destroyed. There it has been 
proved how vital to civilisation is property, how swiftly the dis- 
appearance of the one is followed by the cracking of the other. 
Nor must the extreme Communists bear the sole reproach. Com- 
munism did not win there, and cannot win here, of its own strength. 
The deep-seated instincts of mankind are far too strong for its 
fantastic forces. It can triumph only when the ramparts are first 
broken down by its half-and-half allies, by crack-brained theorists 
and cranks whose intellects have sucked their bodies dry of blood. 
Them we have in plenty, and when they press upon us their 
remedies for the present ills of society, we are entitled to answer 
them that their kind has already in Russia played the jackal to 
the tiger of Bolshevism and that we are indisposed to give them 
like opportunity here. It is they who have permitted their 
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partners in destruction to reach the vantage-ground from which 
their attacks have been launched. Those attacks have been all 
too easily successful, with the result that the accumulations of art, 
of science, of scholarship, of many centuries have been swept away 
in less than as many years. 

I have, I think, insisted enough upon the filthiness of lucre. 
But I have striven also to illuminate the equal truth that property 
in itself is the handmaid of civilised life. If the personal reference 
may be allowed, I write as the son of a younger son, with no 
prospect of inheriting wealth or land, but with the hope that there 
may come to me (may the day be long hence !) a few family por- 
traits, a few good old books, perhaps a few pieces of plate, things 
that are bound up with my earliest recollections, that I used to 
gaze upon as a child with fascination, partly because I liked them 
and partly because they were ours, these two sensations being so 
intimately bound together that neither had any existence without 
the other. But for those things, I cannot be ranked as an interested 
defender of property. And apart from them, if they had no 
existence, I feel that I should look with small interest upon a 
world in which they had no parallels. It is not inappositely that 
in our modern speech we apply the old term ‘ household gods,’ 
the lares et penates that dwelt beside and guarded the Roman 
hearthstone, to the material things in our households which we 
treasure. For these things do touch the sacred side of our lives 
and give it sustenance. In a time when the world, growing more 
and more distracted in its pursuit of wealth, or pleasure, or blood, 
is tending to push more and more into the background the minor 
amenities and ornaments of existence, they take on an importance 
higher than ever. And, once again let it be insisted, their value, 
their comeliness, is closely interwoven with the fact of their 
possession. Without that they are mere things, sometimes 
worthless, sometimes with a high market value as commodities. 
With it they are part, and often the best part, of their owner’s life. 
Both he and they, they by being his, his by having them, are 
raised to a new spiritual value, and new beauty is created in the 
world by their association. 

Cyrit FALLs. 
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REVISION OF THE PSALMS 


THE Revised Psalter (Permissive Use) Measure, 1923, which was 
introduced, by order of the House of Bishops, January 26, 1923, 
has attracted very widespread attention, and an amount of 
opposition which was not anticipated. It compels the conclusion 
that, though a measure laid before the National Assembly of the 
Church of England to procure an alteration in its Liturgy might 
have been supposed to be a domestic matter for Anglican church- 
men, in effect it is one which concerns the wider body of Christian 
people. Opinions expressed in newspapers and at conferences 
show that those to whom the Psalms are a factor in their life 
prefer to read them in the Prayer Book version of the Church of 
England according to the rendering of Miles Coverdale rather 
than in the versions in the Authorised or Revised texts of the 
Bible. In that fine book The Psalms in Human Life, by Rowland 
E. Prothero (Lord Ernle), the quotations are from the Prayer Book 
version, which proves that the author regarded it as the best known 
to all those who find the Psalms to be ‘ a mirror in which each man 
sees the motion of his own soul.’ In another passage he states 
that ‘ with our national as well as our private lives the Psalms 
are inextricably mingled’; so any change ‘in their exquisite 
words’ is a matter which concerns not one communion, but all 
communions, not only Church members, but also that large body 
of religiously minded people who adhere to no institutional 
Church, and, it may be added, some whose interest in them is 
purely literary. Public interest has been aroused. 

The reasons, therefore, for the proposed action assume a wide 
importance, and it is essential to know what is the extent of the 
changes suggested. 

The Bishops may be acquitted of the charge of having been 
infected by the passion for revision, such as has seized some 
sections of the Church of England in regard to the Prayer Book. 
The Psalms are sui generis, and do not lend themselves as instru- 
ments in party controversy in a way that other liturgical changes 
are made to do. 


The first reason is of a doctrinal character. The war has 


caused deep searchings of heart, and the emerging result is that 
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thousands of people are seeking a reorientation of their idea of 
God. The Gospel and Person of Jesus Christ are becoming more 
and more dominant in men’s minds, and the belief is crystallising 
that the nature and character of God can only be judged by the 
touchstone of the Person of Jesus Christ. ‘ He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father.’ Consequently—and this applies with 
greater directness to those who habitually use the Psalms in 
public worship, for the private reader can be his own censor— 
the repetition of verses which contain an idea of God in conflict 
with Christ’s revelation has become a profound difficulty. It is 
inevitable that a Church which orders and continues to permit 
certain doctrines or descriptions of God to be used with regular 
frequency in its official liturgical services cannot be held guiltless 
of inculcating those doctrines. This is the ground upon which 
certain excisions are proposed. (They are Ps. xiv. 5-7, Ps. lv. 16, 
all Ps. lviii., Ps. Ixviii. 21-23, Ps. Ixix. 23-29, Ps. cix. 5-19, 
Ps, cxxxvii. 7-9, Ps. cxl. 9, 10, Ps. cxli.7,8.) It is seen that they 
are comparatively few in number. There are 2518 verses in the 
Psalter, and of these forty-six are marked for exclusion. These 
verses are all of the same nature, and embody a picture of God 
involving Him in an attitude of wholesale vengeance and pitiless 
condemnation of those whom the Psalmist counts His enemies. 
They present God as understood to allow no place for repentance, 
and so are in straightforward antagonism to Jesus’ teaching of a 
heavenly Father who loves the whole world, and ‘ would not that 
any should perish.’ They also contain incentives to actions 
towards our fellow-men which are demonstrably denials of the 
law of Christ concerning our neighbour. 

The process of excision has been termed ‘ bowdlerising the 
Psalms.’ The implications of this somewhat offensive term are, 
of course, obviously false. The aim is sincerity of utterance— 
‘I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the understanding 
also ’ (1 Cor. xiv. 15)—when engaged in worship and the avoidance 
of bolstering up a false idea of God in the minds of worshippers. 

The argument that omission is now unnecessary owing to 
the increased education of the people is worthy of examina- 
tion. Persons, like the writer of this article, who are down in 
the arena of pastoral work, and so intimately in touch with 
‘all sorts and conditions of men,’ know that this argument 
will not hold water. Their experiences prove that the ordinary 
capacity of the English mind is to grasp words at their face value. 
It is competent to understand symbol and metaphor where they 
are legitimately used; but it rebels at being invited to treat 
phrases which the author meant as statement or as the direct 
expression of the desire of his heart as symbolic or metaphorical. 
The subterfuge of telling the ordinary person of to-day that the 
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meaning to be applied to the passages under consideration is to 
be referred to abstractions, ¢.g., to the power of evil, and not to 
evil men, enemies, and so forth, is frankly unintelligible. 

The argument based on the spread of education can be 
elaborated here, as it affects this matter, as well as being very 
closely connected with the second reason for revision, subsequently 
dealt with. At first sight it may seem paradoxical, yet it is true, 
that the more educated people become, the greater is the need of 
simplicity and of forms of expression which can be immediately 
understood without elaborate explanation. Passages which 
people are invited to use as vehicles of their thoughts are valued 
in proportion as they clearly, and without casuistry, do so express 
their thought. In the Dark Ages the services were in Latin, and 
the vast body of worshippers were ignorant of that language ; 
they took for granted that the priest knew what was right, and 
they acquiesced in the Liturgy with faith, but in perfect ignorance. 
The same process which, following upon the Renascence, 
demanded services in a language ‘ understanded of the people,’ is 
in operation to-day. People with a measure of education desire 
to understand and to accompany their offering of praise, thanks- 
giving and prayer with ‘all their mind’ as well as ‘all their 
heart.’ To-day the process affects not the wholesale use of a 
foreign and dead language, but the removal of language containing 
untrue conceptions and the simplification of wording, so that the 
language which is used may be in consonance with and expressive 
of the thoughts in their mind. On these grounds archaisms 
and phrases which require recondite scholarship and study 
for their due explanation are being exchanged for words and 
phrases which do actually convey to the mind of the user what 
is intended. 

It is sometimes asserted that the cursing and damnatory 
passages have no effect upon faith or morals. As a matter of 
fact, a great deal of false religion, and consequently of unchristian 
conduct, finds its origin in the idea of God which is depicted in 
these passages. Some people still profess to like them, and assert 
that they found comfort in them during the war. Dispassionate 
thought about them shows that delight in them is proportionate 
to the lack of the spirit of Christ in the heart. 

The power of the Gospel will be enhanced if these passages 
are omitted; and the very process will call public attention to 
their content, focusing it upon the truth that God has revealed 
by a later manifestation a truer conception of Himself. To the 
man who has imbibed the spirit of Christ, with His universal 
message, His offer of a place of repentance to all, and His proof 
of God’s love for all mankind, and not only a selection thereof, 
the proposed change will give wholesome relief. This relief wil! 
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also be felt by responsible teachers of religion, who find themselves 
constantly being taken to task for acquiescing in an idea of God 
which is obsolete—or must we say only obsolescent ? 

The second ground for revision is clarity of phraseology. 
Some passages in the Prayer Book version are wholly without 
meaning to the average mind owing to archaisms or to mistransla- 
tions. Where these are concerned it is matter of literary honesty 
to provide readers with the thought which the author desired 
to convey. Archaisms come in truth under the head of mis- 
translations. However correct the words were in the days of 
Miles Coverdale as an accurate expression of the original, owing 
either to lapse of use in common language or to change of meaning, 
they have ceased to perform the function of true interpreters. 
It is a very great tribute to the genius of Coverdale that he should 
have produced a translation of such great merit, so tuneful, so 
balanced in rhythm, that in so large a number of verses as 2518 
only 347, or 15 per cent., are touched in any way by our contem- 
porary revisers ; and it is the more remarkable when these 347 
changed verses are examined and analysed. A meticulous 
examination shows that in these 347 verses there are 438 altera- 
tions, great and small, and these may be summarised in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

(a) Hyphens have been added or omitted in three cases. 
We are given, for instance, ‘ usward ’ for ‘ us-ward ’ (Ps. xl. 6). 

(b) There are thirty-six cases in which proper names have been 
respelt, ¢.g., ‘ Lebanon’ for ‘ Libanus,’ ‘ Shechem ’ for ‘ Sichem.’ 
(In one case ‘Egypt’ has been given for ‘ Rahab.’) These 
changes are evidently intended to fall into line with the usages 
of the revisers of the New Testament, so that proper names may 
be retained in one form throughout Holy Writ. 

(c) Verses have been divided in five places to avoid too long 
periods for singing, and in fifty places the punctuation is varied. 
The variations are caused in almost equal numbers by the desire 
to render the sense more plainly, and so are merely gram- 
matical ; to promote an easier rhythm for chanting ; and by the 
changes which retranslation has rendered necessary. Of all these 
the only one which seems to have provoked adverse comment 
is the placing of a question mark at the end of the first verse of 
Ps, cxxi. 

(d) The tendency to write words with small initial letters 
instead of capitals is apparent, ¢.g., ‘name’ for ‘Name’ and 
‘son’ for ‘Son’ in Ps. ii. 7 (though the capital is retained Ps. ii. 
12), and ‘ anointed * for ‘ Anointed ’ in Ps. ii. 2. There are a few 
changes in the reverse way ; ¢.g., ‘ Flood’ and ‘ River’ are given 
without apparent reason for their personification. This kind 
of change occurs eighteen times. . 
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(ec) One set of words, ‘heathen,’ ‘ peoples,’ and ‘ nations,’ 
deserves a separate category. ‘People’ has been mainly reserved 
for the chosen people, the God-fearing, whereas ‘ peoples’ is 
used for the heathen nations. Consistency in the use of these 
words accounts for forty-two changes. 

(f) Singulars and plurals are changed eight times. The 
pleonastic plural ‘cherubims’ has disappeared; in only one 
case does this entail any change of meaning, namely, in Ps. lxxvii. 
6, where ‘ spirit ’ replaces ‘ spirits.’ 

(g) Omissions and additions of words or phrases are curiously 
few ; they occur only thirty times in practically equal numbers 
(sixteen, fourteen). The most noticeable omission is the anthropo- 
morphic description of Jehovah riding upon the heavens ‘ as it were 
upon a horse’ (Ps. Ixviii. 4). The major part of the additions is 
due to the appending of the phrase ‘ Praise the Lord’ at the 
end of eight Psalms. 

(h) Changes of mood and tense, of which there are fifty, give 
in the main greater vividness. 

It is clear that revision would not have been undertaken for 
variations such as have hitherto been enumerated. It was the 
need of more accurate translations, conjointly with the necessity 
of excising the damnatory passages, that brought it about. 
But it is quite right to introduce these lesser changes, subsidiary 
as they are, when an opportunity like the present occurs. 
The 196 passages where retranslations are given are second in 
importance only to the excisions. One hundred and twelve of 
these are concerned with single words, and eighty-four with larger 
changes. The supplanting of one word by another falls naturally 
into two classes: one in which the meaning remains unaltered, 
as ‘ lying ’ for ‘ leasing ’ (Ps. iv. 2), ‘ gates ’ for‘ ports’ (Ps. ix. 14) ; 
the other in which in twenty-nine cases the meaning is changed ; 
e.g., ‘ Why mock ye so, ye high hills?’ replaces ‘ Why hop ye 
so ...?’ (Ps. lxviii. 16). 

It is when consideration is given to the eighty-four changes of 
phrases that we get nearer the heart of the matter, though here 
twenty-eight may be dismissed as unlikely to cause comment, 
being of such character as ‘ strange children ’ altered to ‘ strangers’ 
(Ps. cxliv. 7), and ‘ The river of the flood thereof shall make glad 
the city of God’ to ‘ There is a river the streams whereof .. .’ 
(Ps. xlvi. 4). There are thirty more in which the incidence of the 
meaning is changed without altering the idea conveyed; ¢.g., 
‘The children of men are deceitful upon the weights: they are 
altogether lighter than vanity itself,’ becomes ‘ The children of 
men are deceitful : tried in the balances, they are . . .’ (Ps. xii. 9). 
It is around the twenty-six remaining verses that controversy 
will chiefly centre. In Ps. xlix. 14 ‘ They lie in the hell like sheep : 
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death gnaweth upon them,’ changes to ‘ Death is their shepherd’ ; 
and in Ps. Ixviii. rr ‘ The Lord gave the word: great was the 
company of the preachers,’ appears in a form consonant with the 
aspirations of some of the more pronounced feminists: ‘ Great 
was the company of the women that bare the tidings.’ A negative 
is inserted in Ps. xix. 3 which avoids a contradiction between the 
two members of the verse. It becomes ‘and their voice is not 
heard.’ The remaining twenty-three verses in this, the most 
criticised class, are Pss. ii. 7, iv. 8, vii. 15, xvi. 2, xvii. 4, xxix. I, 
xXxxvii. 20, xli. 8 and 12, xliv. 2, Ix. 13 and 30, lxxii. 6, Ixxv. 3, 
Ixxvii. 2, lxxxi. 16, Ixxxvii. 4 and 5, xci. 9, cvi. 30, cx. 3, Cxix. 
61 and 165. 

It is apparent from this analysis that the revisers have been 
moving on conservative lines, and have decided to propose these 
changes for the reasons given above : the prevention of the inculca- 
tion of a false idea of God through the medium of the Liturgy, 
incongruous with the revelation in Jesus Christ, and the desire 
to make intellectual honesty easier for the reader and worshipper. 

Though the natural! conservatism which is engendered by love 
of the familiar and of the often used will kick at change, it is a 
matter of straight dealing for those in authority to propose and 
carry through changes which, however much they may be: com- 
bated in some quarters, will be welcomed with whole-hearted 
relief by thousands to whom parts of the existing Psalter are a 
stumbling block, but to whom the main part is the bread of life. 


ARCHDALL B. WYNNE WILLSON. 
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THE IDLE MIND 


IF Satan always finds mischief for idle hands, he has still more and 
worse mischief in store for idle minds. Not that all active minds 
are immune, and when the devil enters into them society must 
beon guard. Such a one was the Byzantine Andronicus, of whom 
Gibbon wrote that ‘in every deed of mischief he had a heart to 
resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand to execute.’ The type 
persists in the Bolshevist. He may be perfectly sincere. If he 
be, he is the more dangerous. ‘ Corruptio optimi pessima.’ Heisa 
crank and incurable. His mind is neither idle nor empty, and 
education, the sovereign remedy for neglected and ill-nourished 
minds; only aggravates his symptoms. Happily, however, it will 
protect against him those whose present ignorance makes them 
his dupes. Education and the gradual redress of social grievances 
are a form of insurance which no wise Government in these days 
will neglect. No man or woman was ever yet a fool or ignorant by 
choice. It is lack of opportunity that makes them so. ‘ Lack of 
opportunity ! ’ says the sceptic, gesticulating axe inhand. ‘ Why, 
have you not for three generations been educating at enormous 
cost ? Of course you have, and look at the result! Those whom 
you teach to read do not read; those whom you train to think 
do not think ; they are ignorant still.’ Well, we may have taught 
children the mechanical art of reading, but not until lately, and 
but rarely then, have we shown them how to read books ; nor have 
we put books, real books, within their reach, whether in school or 
out of it. Under such conditions we shall never train anyone to 
think. Until a bare twenty years ago we spent ridiculously little, 
most unwisely little, on our public education, and there is much 
leeway to make up. Its great fault has been that it was conceived 
and administered on mean, penurious lines. Its other faults may 
all be traced to that. That incidentally is why it is impossible for 
a graduate in honours of an ancient University (or of a modern 
one) to take charge of an elementary school unless he has first 
acquired the certificate of the Board of Education. It was the 
acquisition of tricks, not learning, that was required of the man 
or woman who would teach the children of a bookless school. 
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And the ridiculous anomaly still survives, waiting for a gust of 
laughter to sweep it into limbo. 

There are many even yet who do not really believe in a liberal 
education for the masses of the people. They would not perhaps 
go the length of saying that the nation would fare better if they 
were uneducated (although we have all heard of that wonderful 
bailiff who could neither read nor write, poor baffled genius), but 
they would certainly say that the best education for them is some- 
thing very simple and, above, all very cheap. And then, forsooth, 
they complain of their ignorance, credulity, and folly, and of the 
habits, tastes, and conduct that are the consequence of such an 
upbringing. 

We will hardly—it costs so much—fit a man for work ; if it is 
suggested that it would be wisdom to fit him for leisure too, we 
are scandalised. What, pianos in a board school, and visits to 
the theatres and picture-galleries! It was plain enough to 
Aristotle that the State should concern itself with ‘the right 
manner of employing leisure,’ and Athens did it, but we are a 
practical people, and we know better. And that is why we still 
see and hear such things as distressed William Morris years ago : 

As I sit [he said] at my work at home, which is at Hammersmith, 
close to the river, I often hear some of that ruffianism go past the window 
of which a good deal has been said in the papers of late, and has been 
said before at recurring periods. As I hear the yells and shrieks and all 
the degradation cast on the glorious tongue of Shakespeare and Milton, 
as I see the brutal reckless faces go past me, it rouses the recklessness and 
brutality in me also, and fierce wrath takes possession of me, till I remem- 
ber, as I hope I mostly do, that it was my good luck only of being born 
respectable and rich that has put me on this side of the window among 
delightful books and lovely works of art, and not on the other side, in the 
empty street, the drink-steeped liquor-shops, the foul degraded lodgings. 
I know by my own feelings and desires what these men want, what would 
have saved them from this lowest depth of savagery : employment which 
would foster their self-respect and win the praise and sympathy of their 
fellows, and dwellings which they could come to with pleasure, surround- 
ings which would soothe and elevate them: reasonable labour, reasonable 
rest. 


His remedy, we know, was art, and art alone. To-day 
perhaps we shall say that the true remedy is a liberal education, 
in which art assuredly must have its place. ‘Culture,’ said 
Matthew Arnold, ‘ unites classes,’ But we have reserved culture for 
the children of the well-to-do. The children of the workers have 
had no access to it, save the tiny percentage who mount the narrow 
ladder, and are lost for ever to their class. So the humanities are 
suspect, 

But it is not only the children of the workers who misuse their 
leisure. Things may be seen and heard on our side of the window 


too that do no credit to school or scholar. Even your public 
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schoolboy may offend. The reason is the same. The mind is 
empty. There are empty minds in every type of school, minds 
that the right use of the mother-tongue would fill. There are 
many boys to-day in the public and preparatory schools who come 
from homes where the humanities dwell not, and there is little food 
for minds. They observe certain conventions in the use of knives 
and forks, and their playing fields and games give them a great 
advantage over the worker’s boy, but books frankly bore them. 
What they learn in school is sharply severed from all that they 
think and say and do outside it.. It has no influence whatever on 
their use of leisure, and unless, by some heaven-sent chance, the 
boys have found hobbies, we shall certainly see and hear things 
that we dislike on this side of the window. There is the silly 
chattering, the empty laughter over senseless jokes, the depraved 
and depraving taste for the folly and the filth of the sensational 
Press. Their amusements corrupt instead of elevating. There is 
no beauty in their souls. Every kind of school, every class of 
society, knows the type—the empty, uninterested idle mind. We 
are even in some danger of thinking that it is part of our national 
genius to be indifferent to intellectual pleasures. 

Our English children (said a writer in The Timies Literary Supplement 
some months ago] are not consumed with anxiety to learn anything ; 
least of all has it ever crossed their minds that they must learn English. 


This is not irony. It is the sober statement of a scholar, who 
believes what he says to be true, and accepts it as inevitable. 
Must we not hold that he is a witness, an unconscious witness, 
to the failure of the orthodox curriculum and methods? There 
is no training in the right use of leisure here. The boy leaves 
school rejoicing that those lessons and those books are done 
with. His education, he thanks heaven, is finished. He is 
entering now upon life, and between life and the classroom 
there is no connection. Yet, as Mr. Wood said so admirably 
the other day at Giggleswick, education is never finished, and 
anyone who declares his education to be complete is in reality a 
very uneducated man. 

Why are these boys uninterested ? What is the remedy ? 

They are uninterested because we will make education a disci- 
pline when it might be a delight. The remedy is the full and free 
use of English as the chief medium of a liberal education for all 
but the scholar who has the time and the ability that will win for 
him the whole reward of a classical education. Even science 
fails to grasp its opportunities. There have been masters of 
science in its many branches who have also been masters of 
English prose. But the approach to the sciences is seldom or 
never made through books. Even astronomy, with all its fascina- 


tion, is disregarded. Yet the book would bite deep into the mind, 
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and would exercise an influence when the laboratory experiment 
had been forgotten. It is an ally that the laboratory has too 
long ignored. 

At present English is commonly mishandled in the prepara- 
tory, the public, and the public secondary schools. As Sir Henry 
Newbolt told the Parents’ Association a month ago, school- 
masters teach language, not as literature, but as philology. 
The boys do not read enough ; they read one book as examinees 
where they should read ten as lovers. Poor solitary, mishandled 
book, it stirs no love, creates no taste. And what of music and 
art, of poetry and the drama? How rarely these noble allies are 
called up for service! The boys may sing and draw indeed (more 
often ill than well), but their minds are seldom directed to the 
appreciation of great music and great pictures. 

There are still of course happy children whom the gracious 
influence of the humanities has shaped from earliest years at 
home, and who emerge from their school with their taste for the 
beautiful undulled. Lest this last be thought a hard saying, let 
us recall how Leslie Stephen was wont to explain that when 
some great school claimed to have ‘ produced ’ one of our famous 
men the word ‘ produced’ really meant ‘ failed to extinguish.’ 
His own experience had been unhappy. He knew how a boy 
who is unsuited for it may suffer under the classical curriculum. 

When home and school work together to one end a boy is 
fortunate indeed. We all have in our minds boys and_ masters 
whom we have known who lived and learned and taught in the 
great manner of the best periods in the best of schools. But we 
may not be able to tell others just what they were, and why. 
Last year there was published a thin volume of verses by John 
Sargeaunt, who for twenty-nine years was a much-loved, much- 
honoured master at Westminster School ; and it is prefaced by a 
memoir written by Dr. Gow that does for us exactly what we want. 
We see John Sargeaunt in the making, and we see him making 
others. His brother writes of him : 


The pony cart at Bedford helped him and his brother to make wide 
circuits to see the country and visit relations. He would often leave the 
pony to his brother and sister while he dived into a wood or warren after 
a flower he read was there to be found. When he drove the pony cart, 
his fellow-occupants were always a little afraid, for they knew that his 
mind was often on some passage in Shakespeare, Tennyson or Browning, 
as spasmodically he would make known. He was a great devourer of the 
novel, from Richardson to Mrs. Humphry Ward. . . . At our little house 
on the outskirts of Bedford he contrived a small greenhouse. There he 
might be seen worshipping a flower or feeding a pet toad with worms, 
that came from his potting mould. .. . 

It should be added [says Dr. Gow] that his home life was especially 
favourable to the development of his natural gifts. His mother . .’. intro- 
duced him to botany, and must have encouraged him in poetry and recitation. 
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So much for the boy. His leisure would be nobly used. In 
passing we may note how much education is a matter of social 
conditions, and how great is the handicap of the boy on the 
other side of the window, the boy from the home that knows no 
culture and still more the boy from the squalid slum. This 
last boy we will look at more closely presently. But for the 
moment let us see John Sargeaunt the master : 


His method, if the paradox may be allowed, was to be deliberately 
unmethodical. An old pupil of his . . . said, ‘ We might begin with some 
lines of Virgil, but at the end of the hour we might be talking about 
Tennyson or Northamptonshire.’ How the transition came about may be 
easily guessed from an instance which is not wholly imaginary. J. S. once 
edited a small school edition of the first book of Horace’s Odes, In the 
thirteenth Ode of this book at lines rr and 12 occur the following lines : 


‘, . . sive puer furens 
Impressit memorem dente labris notam.’ 


The passage presents no difficulty, but J. S. appended this note, ‘ Rosa 
Dartle.’ One can easily imagine J. S. walking round his room and asking 
successive boys who was Rosa Dartle ? Who bit her in the cheek? In 
what book do these characters occur? What! not read Copperfield ? 
What Dickens have you read ?—and so on until ultimately he might be 
induced to recite a discourse of Sarah Gamp or Mr. Micawber. For J. S. 
had an extraordinary fund of quotations, ranging from Shakespeare and 
Milton down to writers of our own day. And again, ‘ Another pupil .. . 
says.’ What you got in Sargeaunt’s was a minimum of particular teaching 
and a maximum of general education. The great sanity for which mainly 
he loved Dr. Johnson was in him, and it was with the intelligence of the 
boys and with their character that he concerned himself principally, 
while as to their excellence as examinees, he gave only such attention and 
effort as the system of the time seemed to him to make necessary. In an 
entirely matter-of-course fashion, and without ever mentioning anything 
of the sort, he took it for granted that the winning of formal distinc- 
tions, the making of money and so on, are only secondary things, . . . and 
that what really matters in life is the developing and maintaining to the 
utmost the ability to enjoy one’s own part and lot in things that are truly 
beautiful and interesting, and the achieving of a good measure of right 
exertion in one way or another. So his teaching was concerned with the 
spirit and essence, rather than with the letter and with the externals 
of the subject, and his tendency in dealing with boys was strongly towards 
leaving them to develop for themselves, if they could, genuine impulses 
of their own to diligence and punctuality, and so on. . . . He was pro- 
foundly and most undemonstratively in earnest about the great things 
of life, and you came to feel it. 


‘His tendency in dealing with boys was strongly towards 
leaving them to develop for themselves, if they could, genuine 
impulses of their own.’ We shall return to this method. Would 
that it weremorecommon! That way the Greek taught, that way 
the modern educational reformer Charlotte Mason. Education in 
Hel’as was a preparation for leisure as well as a preparation for work, 
and its paths were pleasant. ‘ There is little trace of Hellenic boys 
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creeping unwillingly to school ; their lessons were made eminently 
attractive’ (Freeman, Schools of Hellas, p. 81). They ‘ began at 
once with the very best literature to be found in their language ’ 
(ibid., p. 93). Music (both playing and singing), drawing and 
painting were a part of a primary education. The taste and the 
imagination were being developed all the time, and not only 
in the school, for because going to the theatre was a more impera- 
tive duty than going to church is with us, and very much more 
enjoyable, all the people came under the influence of the noblest 
drama, with its exquisite music and perfect song and dance. 
The very peasants could understand and enjoy Euripides. And 
it is one of our recent discoveries that, given the chance, the 
English village child will understand and love Shakespeare, 
though separated from him by three centuries. The influence 
of art and music upon character was fully recognised in Hellas, 
and the most was made of it. Here and there we are beginning 
to train the young in musical appreciation and in the study of the 
best pictures. We are vaguely conscious of the influence of a 
great cathedral upon the emotions, and a few of us may at intervals 
submit ourselves to it with deliberate purpose. The Athenian 
from childhood lived in the presence of the noblest buildings in 
the world : 


The effect upon Hellenic culture of thus making education attractive 
was far-reaching. Instead of regarding with aversion or a bored in- 
difference the subjects which they had studied at school; the Hellenes 
had an affection for them and continued to practise and improve +heza- 
selves in them. . . . An Hellenic city formed a centre of widely diffused 
culture, a home where literature and art and music and research could 
flourish surrounded by appreciation and capable criticism. ... The 
young Athenian ... was exceedingly eager to learn (Schools of Hellas, 
285, 286.) 


Happy Athens, where every citizen lived in an environment 
so perfectly adjusted to the training of the taste! But we must 
not deceive ourselves. The Athenian was no Puritan. That, 
however, was because he was not self-conscious about the things 
that the Puritan abhors. He said and did quite naturally things 
that our highly artificial conventions will not permit to us. In 
act and thought we are no better men. We just hide things 
that he saw no need to hide. So Aristophanes would make him 
roar with laughter at what we call indecencies, jokes that the 
censor would not tolerate to-day. But though at some time 
and in some places we hide obediently what time and convention 
have made indelicate, it is still there, and now and again we let 
it come to light ; and even boys who in a few months will get 
brilliant ‘ firsts’ in Liter Humaniores or the English School at 
Oxford will talk bawdy when they get together, capping audacious 
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stories, and will try the patience of long-suffering policemen 
with madcap fooling in the High. But it is the occasional mood 
of a brief phase. All is well with the mind. Leisure will be 
soundly used. 

And now—a painful contrast—let us look upon the environ- 
ment in which a hapless child may be bred up to-day in an 
industrial town in Northern England. The following letter was 
written to Miss Mason a few weeks before she died by the head- 
master of a boys’ school in X. For nearly a year he had been 
following her methods and using the books prescribed in the 
programmes of the Parents’ National Educational Union : 


We are approaching [he says] the conclusion of our third term’s attempt 
to carry out P.N.E.U. methods. . . .This isa slum school, 200 yards from the 
river and docks, surrounded by the lowest type of brothel, doss-house, 
drinking-bars, and farthest removed of any school in X. from green fields 
and lanes. Most of the children are unshod, ill clad, underfed, and live 
in overcrowded rooms—very often unfurnished—without conveniences 
for the ordinary decencies of life. There is an entire lack of discipline— 
mental, moral, physical—in the homes and surroundings. In the schools 
there is much repression and excessive corporal punishment (I often wonder 
if you realise the tawdry, soulless sham that passes for education in many 
urban schools) and this school was no exception. The day I took charge 
there was an uproar in the street. A boy had been severely punished ; 
another had slipped out of school and roused the neighbourhood. A semi- 
drunken slut rushed into the street ‘ to twist the ——— teacher’s neck,’ 
Daily squabbles with parents about punishments were taken by the staff 
as a matter of course. 

Now teacher and scholar are bright and eager in their work. Irregu- 
larity and unpunctuality are reduced to a minimum, and there is no cor- 
poral punishment. The work is becoming a much more important thing 
than the teacher is. And there you have what is to me one of the most 
important features of the P.N.E.U. methods. They compel the teacher 
to study the child in setting this task and discovering the why of that 
failure; and with this study 

‘ All other graces 
Follow in their proper places. ’ 





It is a terrible picture, relieved pathetically by that eager thirst 
for knowledge that humanises all who are touched by it. With 
the evidence of this and of hundreds of other schools before us, it 
ought not any longer to be possible to say, as though it were a 
matter of course, that ‘ our English children are not consumed with 
anxiety to learn anything.’ They are, if they may have the 
chance. And by the testimony of those who move among them 
they become different children if they have it. Their tastes are 
changed. They no longer kick tin cans about the street. They 
know, the very poorest of them, what to do with their leisure, if 
society will give them leave to do it. They want books and 
music and debates and dramatic performances, if they can find a 
room, and quiet such as the home cannot provide. Their schools 
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would serve if they were open ; and when, by some rare favour, 
they are allowed to go back there in the evening, they are happy. 
They will save up their pence to go and see Shakespeare on the 
stage. Their very voices are softened ; their manners are wonder- 
fully refined. 

What is it that works this miracle? It is books, sound books 
of literary merit, unabridged. If read once only and then narrated 
they are known. The knowledge is assimilated and is at com- 
mand for use. Who would have believed that elementary school 
children of ten and eleven would love beyond all other books the 
plays of Shakespeare and Plutarch’s Lives ; that they would read 
greedily ancient history, French history, natural science and 
astronomy, masses of good poetry, and good fiction (Scott himself), 
would enjoy the study of good pictures (a new set on postcards 
every term), and, where they can command the services of some 
kind musician, would revel in musical appreciation ? Yet it is so. 
And then at thirteen and fourteen they will be reading—what will 
they be reading ? Let us enumerate but a few of the books out- 
side the ordinary run: Breasted’s Ancient Times, Every Boy’s 
Book of Geology, Fritsch’s Elementary Studies in Plant Life, Hall’s 
Common British Beetles, Paul Bert’s First Year of Scientific Know- 
ledge, Chapman’s Odysseys of Homer, Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
And some, if they stay for another year, will perhaps attain to the 
Iphigenia in Aulis and Plato’s Apology and Phedo (these, of course, 
in translations), Macaulay’s essay on Johnson, and even Boswell 
himself. And this in elementary schools for which well-meaning 
editors will still abbreviate and arrange our masterpieces of 
literature, and publishers still flood the market with tawdry 
‘ readers ’ written down to the supposed level of the child—a level 
that simply does not exist unless by artificial means we make it. 

These children are not lectured to. They are not stopped and 
cumbered with endless explanations of the obvious. They do 
their own work upon the book, and of course they get through. 
astounding quantities. In the many private schools that use the 
methods and follow the programmes of Miss Mason, there is no 
evening preparation. There is no need for it. Here is at once a 
spacious leisure such as the public school boy never knows, and of 
course it is valued and used worthily. 

And the children so educated, drinking knowledge at the 
fountain-head, may pass at the age of eleven to a secondary school. 
What happens then? Alas! too often they fall again under the 
despotism from which Miss Mason had emancipated them. They 
come once more under the young trained teacher, who is obsessed 
by the importance of method (J. S. was ‘ deliberately unmetho- 
dical ’) and by the supposed helplessness of the child. He talks 
ceaselessly. Inspectors, he knows, will require it of him, and will 
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judge him by his capacity todoso. He starts, as Miss Mason said, 
with the axiom that ‘ what a child learns matters less than how 
he learns it,’ and the result is that the child is ‘in danger of 
receiving much teaching with little knowledge.’ Of course the 
child who has once tasted freedom knows the difference. The 
books disappear ; progress is checked ; independence is lost ; pleasure 
vanishes. The writer was talking not long ago to the teacher- 
father of a little boy of eleven who had recently passed from an 
elementary school, taught under Miss Mason’s methods, to a 
secondary school. ‘ My boy,’ said the father, ‘ frets at the change. 
He says the master talks all the time and will not let him get on.’ 
There you have it. Yet that master is a clever young man and 
an enthusiastic teacher. The inspectors are full of his praise. He 
lectures very ably ; but the lecture method is an utterly wrong 
method for young pupils, and a boy who has been accustomed to 
do his own work on the books is bored and irritated. He wants 
to get on. 

‘Iam convinced, Yorick,’ once said Mr. Shandy, ‘ that there is a North- 
west Passage to the intellectual world; and that the soul of man has 
shorter ways of going to work, in furnishing itself with knowledge and 
instruction, than we generally take with it. But, alack! all fields have 
not a river or a spring running besides them ; every child, Yorick, has not 
a parent to point it out.’ 

‘ The whole entirely depends,’ added my father, in a low voice, ‘ upon 
the auxiliary verbs, Mr. Yorick.” 


Sterne’s irony could bite like Swift’s. But there is a North- 
west Passage, and Charlotte Mason has found itforus. If we will 
follow the line that she has charted, English boys will show that 
great avidity for knowledge which she found in children of all ages 
and of every class, and they will use worthily a larger leisure than 
any public school dares to give them now. They will not have idle 
minds. 


H. W. HovusEHOLD. 














‘THE KALEIDOSCOPE OF SOCIALISM’: A REPLY 


COLONEL OLIVER STANLEY in the June Nineteenth Century broke 
ground in an endeavour, in which Socialists will wish him success, 
to educate Conservatives in the understanding of British Socialism. 
At the outset he was entangled, a little unfortunately, I think, 
for his purpose, by the temptation to lead off with an epigram : 


The most surprising thing about Socialism is its comparative lack of 

success, It starts [he explained] with every advantage in its favour, for 
it appeals to the predatory instinct, to the jealousy and the self-interest of 
man, those lower feelings which cynics would have us believe are the most 
easily stirred. 
But Socialists are not dissatisfied with their success, while Lord 
Birkenhead and many other Conservatives seem to be in a great 
stew about it, and are calling for drastic action to check it, Mr. 
Lloyd George alternately offers and hedges his backing against 
its forces. The Times, after the General Election, was so much 
impressed by the poll of the Labour Party and the number of 
seats won by Socialists that it sent a special Commissioner to 
find out the causes. He came to a conclusion not very different 
from that which inspires Colonel Stanley, namely, that the 
Socialists had had a well-organised educational propaganda, that 
it had only been met by an opposition ‘ at once ill informed and 
ill directed,’ and that the anti-Socialist parties must launch a 
campaign to expose to the working classes the fallacies that were 
being thrust upon them. Socialists desire nothing better. They 
are comfortably familiar, from forty years’ experience, with the 
quality of the talent that is available for anti-Socialist popular 
lecturing. They know that its ignorances and its irrelevances 
are transparent to working class audiences, and that the frequent 
offensiveness of its condescending attitude is resented. They 
are confident that anything that stirs the critical faculties makes 
in their direction, and that anti-Socialist propaganda therefore 
adds on a balance to the numbers of their adherents. 

The first sequel of the advice of The Times was a disconcerting 
series of articles in the Observer 1 by Lord Milner, who frankly 


1 Reprinted in Questions of the Hour (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). 
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informed individualists who imagined that they were qualified to 
educate Labour that they were under some serious illusions, and 
warned them that much of the Socialist criticism of competitive 
private capitalism was perfectly sound, pointing out that that 
system does not, in fact, work satisfactorily and urgently needs 
amendment, and advocating a trial at least of part of the pro- 
gramme of the Labour Party for such amendment, beginning with 
the nationalisation of coal on the lines recommended by Mr. Justice 
Sankey’s Commission. Colonel Stanley’s article is a further con- 
tribution towards this education of our Masters. I desire to 
build on and supplement: what he has said, and therefore take 
the freedom of using, in an amicable spirit, his words as my text. 
I shall say more about the degree of the success of Socialism 
presently, and in my criticism of Colonel Stanley’s opening will 
here merely express a mild astonishment that a writer who is not 
himself a cynic and does not believe that his countrymen are 
liable to be moved by appeals to the predatory instinct to jealousy 
self-interest, class hatred, and the rest of it, should profess to 
think it surprising that an appeal to these motives had failed. 

The more common criticism of Socialst aspirations is that they 
are Utopian and idealist and ask altogether too much of the  good- 

will and capacity of average human nture. 

It is not to be wondered at that ignorance among Conservatives 
with regard to Socialism in England, of which Colonel Stanley 
complains, should exist. Besides the electioneering misrepre- 
sentations of leading politicians (by no means Conservative only) 
to which he refers, there is maintained, in the journals chiefly read 
by Conservatives, a continuous suggestion of untruth and a con- 
tinuous suppression of truth with regard to the really significant 
features of the movement. No newspaper, except the Daily 
Herald, gives adequate reports of the speeches of the Opposition 
in Parliament, and very few even attempted to do justice to Mr. 
Webb’s official statement of the socialist position and programme 
at the June conference of the Labour Party. 

British Socialism, so far as its policy is formulated in practical 
shape for immediate purposes, is voiced. by the Labour Party. 
Though not every individual member of the associations that make 
up that Party may call himself a Socialist, and though individuals 
who do so may differ as to the prerogative of particular aims, it can 
hardly be disputed that the increase and success of the Party 
may be taken as a gauge of the advance and success of Socialism. 

Colonel Stanley discerns three Socialist aims, which he thinks 
divergent : 

1. To reorganise existing economic conditions and redistribute 
the ownership of industrial capital and of the means of production 
That coincides with the Fabian Society’s definition. 
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2. ‘ Class confiscation and class revenge.’ 


They have brooded on their all-too-real grievances of the past until 
improvements of the present and hopes of the future alike are forgotten, 
and their only thought is to pull down the house, without caring whether 
they and the class they claim to represent perish in the ruins. 


3. The doctrinaire advocacy of the extension of State control 
of capital to State control of life. 

All these three are, in fact, ingredients. Colonel Stanley 
strangely ignores another, which is really the most important of 
all ; but before I come to that I wish to contribute to helping those 
who also would wish to see clear on these matters to understand 
how it is that these three apparently, as he thinks, incompatible 
aspirations are blended in British Socialism and have produced 
the remarkable phenomenon of the Labour Party. 

There can be no doubt that a very large number of men and 
women who pass for intelligent, and who are prepared to offer 
instruction to Socialist voters, believe that the advance of the 
Labour Party is due to Bolshevik agency, that that Party is the 
creature and tool of a few unidentified Marxist emissaries paid 
by the Russian Government, that the real force behind its 
development is class greed and class vindictiveness, and that its 
popularly elected Executive and Parliamentary leaders are merely 
puppets dancing like bears on hot plates over subterranean fires 
fed direct from the Pit. Such illusions, which are a favourite 
staple of Tory meetings in rural districts, are a delirious absurdity, 
and could not be entertained for a moment by anyone cognisant 
of the history of the growth of Socialism and the development of 
the Labour Party in England or capable of intelligently dissecting 
that history. The active development of the British Socialist 
movement, the sources of which go back to Robert Owen, the 
early Co-operators and the Christian Socialists, began rather more 
than forty years ago. Mr. H. M. Hyndman was in 1882 its most 
conspicuous prophet. Mr. Hyndman and the Social Democratic 
Federation which he founded were Marxian Socialists. They 
preached the Class War and talked about the ‘ dictatorship of the 
proletariat.". Marx’s indictment of the capitalist industrial 
system was, and perhaps still is, the most potent text-book in 
discrediting that system. His positive economic theorems and 
analyses (of such concepts as Value) were full of fallacies, but 
those fallacies do not affect the substantial cogency of the indict- 
ment of competitive capitalism. His political ideas as to the 
means of transforming capitalism into Socialism were always 
exceedingly nebulous, and the more intelligent Socialists of that 
period—those, at any rate, who took the trouble to master the 
Continental Socialist literature—quickly recognised that, so far as 
they were intelligible, they were impossible. The important and 
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enduring achievement of the Fabian Society (founded in January 
1884) was that its exposure of the fallacies and impossibilities of 
Marx did definitely wean and divert the Socialist movement in 
this country from Marxism, and put its practical programme on 
acceptable and Parliamentary lines, which the comparatively 
conservative body of the older Trade Unionism could accept. 
That is why Tories in Parliament hate and insult Mr. Webb. 
Marxist Catastrophism on the one hand and Anarchist Com- 
munism on the other remained alive, as they always will on the 
outskirts of any growing Socialist movement; they appeal to 
particular temperaments and bring in recruits; but neither has 
to-day such comparative importance in the Socialist body as it 
had forty years ago, when they formed its two principal groups. 
Anarchist Communists in this country have now ceased to call 
themselves Anarchists, Bolshevist Marxism being quite anarchic 
enough forthem. They have always been comparatively a small 
and negligible body. We were very familiar with them in the early 
years of British Socialism. It took us two days of talking to get 
them excluded from the Zurich International Congress of 1893. 
Continuously from then till to-day they have vainly endeavoured 
to get their organisations affiliated as members of the Socialist 
International or of the British Labour Party, not, as Colonel 
Stanley suggests, because they wish to ruin society and do not 
care who perishes with it—they believe that they can make every- 
one better off by their own methods—but doubtless because they 
do desire, from within the Party, to ‘ anarchise’ its programme— 
a design to which British Socialism is as fully alive as is Colonel 
Stanley, and with which, as the proceedings in the recent Labour 
Party Conference showed, it is quite well able to deal. It will not, 
however, quarrel with Conservatives who help it on this line. The 
Communists, therefore, remain excluded, but the more intelligent 
and capable of them find by degrees their place in the working 
ranks of the movement. Catastrophic Marxism remains more 
prolific, and from time to time exhibits new spurts of energy. 
The Russian Revolution gave it a fillip, and it did, two or three 
years ago, appear to be gaining some ground, before the Bolshevists 
had time to prove what the Fabians of forty years ago and the 
bulk of British Socialists ever since had apprehended, that any 
attempt on the lines on which Lenin interpreted Marx must 
necessarily come to disaster. Lenin in his exile at Geneva was 
known to British Socialists. We had heard him reported of as a 
curious prodigy—a really orthodox Marxist, fanatically believing 
in the infallibility of the Marxist prescription for Revolution as 
he understood it. The German Government had taken Lenin’s 
measure to exactly the same effect, and, in sending him into Russia, 
most astutely and luckily staked on their belief in the remarkable 
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power of his personality to knock out the attempt to replace the 
Czar’s Government with an efficient Parliamentary Republic and 
to smash the economic and democratic structure of Russia. It is 
not, of course, possible for anyone to destroy the life and power of 
such a country and such a people as the Russian, but nothing could 
have gone further to do so than a Marxist revolution in a society 
of such elementary character, and with a ruling class so deservedly 
hated. Lenin’s own explanation of his failure, of course, is that 
the capitalist industrial system there had not reached sufficient 
maturity. There is something in that. England is much better 
prepared for Socialist transformation. 

To return, however, to English history. The First Inter- 
national, in the foundation of which the late Mr, Frederic 
Harrison, Professor Beesley, Mr. Henry Crompton, and other 
‘intellectuals ’ took part with British Trade Unionists, became 
more and more purely Socialist. The war of 1870 killed it. 
The Second International, calling itself Socialist from the start, 
nevertheless welcomed delegates from English Trade Unions 
who were not Socialists. At the Zurich Congress of 1893 there 
was a British contingent of more than forty members, of whom 
most were Trade Union representatives, including four members 
of Parliament. The contact between representatives of organised 
British Labour and the Socialist movement was thus progressing 
both abroad and at home. The annual resolutions of the Trade 
Union Congress were growing more distinctly Socialist. The 
Independent Labour Party, arising out of the educational 
Fabian Society, to work politically on the Parliamentary lines 
which it had preached as contrasted with the Marxist Social 
Democratic Federation and the Anarchist Socialist League, was 
becoming a force. Mr. Keir Hardie was its first Parliamentary 
representative. Did Colonel Stanley know Mr. Keir Hardie ? 
and does he think that he attained his position by appealing to 
the predatory instinct, to jealousy and self-interest, by preaching 
class confiscation and class revenge? Those are fortunate who 
have known many men of as noble and attractive human character. 
His constituents were Socialists, but he and they were Socialists 
of that generous temper which Colonel Stanley discerns as 
characteristic of most of his countrymen. 

The political emergence of Socialism began then with such 
men as Keir Hardie and accredited representatives of some of 
the greater Trade Unions. The Labour Party originated in a 
joint ‘Labour Representation Committee’ consisting of delegates 
of the Trade Union organisation, the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, the Independent Labour Party, the Social Democratic 
Federation, and the Fabian Society. The Executive Committee 
of the Labour Party of to-day has evolved directly from that 
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committee, with a somewhat important difference in its constitu- 
tion, which I will mention presently. 

Meanwhile it may be of interest to glance at the composition 
of the Party. Here are the figures for the last five years : 








Trades Councils 
Trade Unions. and Local Socialist Societies, etc. 
Labour Parties. 
No. Membership. No. No. Membership. Total. 

1918 | 131 2,960,409 389 4 52,720 3,013,129 
1919 | 126 | 3,464,020 418 7 47,270 | 3,511,290 
1920 | 122 4,317,537 492 5 42,270 | 4,359,807 
192I | 116 | 3,973,558 456 5 36,803 | 4,010,361 
1922 | 108 | 3,278,476 547 5 31,760 | 3,310,236 


The Party’s electoral progress is shown by the following 
table : 


General Election. Seats contested. | Members returned. Labour Vote. 
1900 . $ 15 2% 62,698 
1906. ° : 50 29 323,195 
IgIo0.. ‘ £ 78 40 505,690 
1918 . : . 361 57 2,244,945 
1922. . . 414 142 4,235,457 


It will be observed that 99 per cent. of the members of the 
Labour Party are so as members of workers’ Trade Unions, and 
less than I per cent. are members in virtue of their being members 
of Socialist societies. The numbers were highest in 1920, since 
when there has been a drop of a million, due to reduction of Trade 
Union membership owing to low wages and unemployment. 
That will recover. The Labour vote cast in 1922 was very nearly 
equal to the nominal strength of the Party in 1920, for though 
many had lost their wages, they had kept their Parliamentary 
votes. In the nine bye-elections in which the Labour Party has 
run candidates it has polled 31,000 more votes than it did in the 
same constituencies in December 1922, an increase of over 59 per 
cent. 

Colonel Stanley propounds that : 


The ordinary man in the street who votes for the Socialist candidate 
cares nothing for the relations of Capital and Labour or the problems of 
production and distribution. 


I am afraid he is in a fool’s paradise. The Labour Party (and 
it is important to realise this) does not pick up many voters ‘ in 
the street.’ The Conservatives do that in their motor cars. Its 
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voting strength is in fact about the same as that of its enrolled 
membership, and only grows with that membership. There is 
very little of the ‘ floater’ element in it. It is an extraordinary 
delusion to suppose that any appreciable number of these organised 
wage-workers ‘cares nothing for the relations of Capital and 
Labour,’ on which their incomes depend, or the ‘ problems of 
production and distribution,’ which govern the value of those 
incomes. They not only care about these things as organised 
Trade Unionists, but care about them sufficiently to remain 
paying members of the Labour Party. For, as Lord Peel had 
to instruct Lord Birkenhead in a recent debate on this topic, there 
is no compulsion upon them to do so, and those who do not wish 
to do so exempt themselves from ‘ political levy.’ 

Consider the constitution of the Executive Committee ‘of the 
Labour Party, ‘ the intellectuals, the men who give the tune to 
the March of Labour.’ How do they come where they are ? 
They are not elected by their organisations, as when the Labour 
Representation Committee first was formed—an arrangement 
under which the Socialist societies and the Independent Labour 
Party were greatly over-represented; they are directly elected 
by the votes of the whole membership of the Party. In the 
election of the Executive for 1922-23, Mr. Clynes (General 
Workers) headed the poll; Mr. Frank Hodges (Miners’ Federa- 
tion) came next, then Mr. Jowett (Independent Labour Party), 
then Mr. Sidney Webb (Fabian Society). These four Socialists 
received over three million votes ; there was a drop of 350,000 
to the next man elected. All these were nominees of national 
societies. There are thirteen of such nominees. There are also 
five nominees of local Labour Party organisations. Of these 
Mr. George Lansbury was elected at the head of the poll, with 
over three million votes. Four women (all Socialists) were also 
elected on special nomination. Can anyone believe that when the 
five well-known Socialists who head the list are elected by such 
an overwhelming proportion of the total number of votes, the 
organised Trade Unionists of the country do not know what they 
are doing and represent a movement which is aiming ‘ kaleido- 
scopically ’ at three different issues ? 


The ordinary man in the street [says Colonel Stanley] has no feelings 
of class hatred, and he dislikes the idea of control. To him Socialism 
simply means. more wages, more leisure, more education, a better home, 
and in general a fairer share of the national prosperity than he has had 
hitherto. . . . Give him a comfortable home, a decent wage, sufficient 
hours of leisure, and, above all, a good education and an opportunity to use 
the gifts education develops for the good of society, and you will make him 
immune from the bacillus of Socialism. . . . Equality of education and 
equality of opportunity, combined with natural conditions which exclude 
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the fear of want or discomfort, afford a brighter prospect than the dreary 
equality (sic) of one form of Socialism or the destruction of rich and poor 
alike which (sic) the other offers. 


Bread and games, in fact ; and cake, if you cannot have bread. 
Apparently Colonel Stanley considers that it is quite simple for 
the Conservative Party to provide these things. So, perhaps, 
did Disraeli. So, I suppose, did Mr. Hyndman when he was a 
Tory Democrat, and Mr. Hubert Bland, also a Tory Democrat 
before he helped to form the Fabian Society and wrote that 
remarkable forecast of the course of political parties, which we 
see being fulfilled to-day. Why, then, have these 4} millions of 
men formerly ‘in the street,’ voting Tory or Liberal indiscrimi- 
nately, come out of the street into membership of the Labour 
Party ? Because from three generations of political and industrial 
experience they know that Tory Democracy no more than Liberal 
Individualism will or can possibly give them what Colonel Stanley 
desires they should have ; they are convinced that the capitalist 
individualist system does not permit of it. 

There are, besides Conservatives of Colonel Stanley’s disposi- 
tion, many Liberals and some politicians of the Coalition residuum 
who would, no doubt, be as glad as he to do what can be done in 
the direction he advocates. One example must suffice to indicate 
why it is that the Labour Party has no faith in the schemes they 
toy with. Take the ‘ Industrial Conciliation’ movement, which 
preaches, ‘ Associate masters and men in a common purpose ; 
make the employer truly a Captain of Industry.’ That ideal is 
roo years old, and its realisation is further off than it was 100 
years ago. Why have the employing classes not repented at 
the preaching of Ruskin when he saw that ideal vanishing only 
fifty years since? The workers do not rely on it. Why not? 
Because whenever any serious industrial dispute arises or is 
threatened, as in the case of the coal-mining lock-out after 
decontrol and the great engineering lock-out of last year, the 
federated employers, including in their ranks some of the very 
men who talk about conciliation, immediately serry their ranks 
behind their toughest fighter,? and use the heavy fist of their 
capitalist position to knock out the men’s resistance. They say 
they cannot do otherwise; that they must control their own 
business, be masters (I quote their words) in their own workshops. 
All of which the Labour-Socialist Party recognises as true. And 
here we come upon that very important factor in the Socialist 


2 See Fabian Essays in Socialism, 1889 (The Fabian Society, 2s. 6d.). 

* As Mr. Hodges since I wrote this has said, ‘the recent attitude of 
employers throughout the country is making impossible any co-operation 
between employers and employed.’ See also letter from Mr. Ernest Benn in 
The Times, July 5, and Father McLaughlin in The Nineteenth Century for July. 
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movement to which Colonel Stanley omits to refer, namely, that 
the workers do not choose to be eternally governed by masters 
in the interests of property. 

Colonel Stanley says the ‘red revolutionists’ oppose pallia- 
tives and only support evolutionary economic Socialism, in which 
they disbelieve, because they think it will wreck society. Such 
‘ revolutionists,’ as I have said, and as the proceedings in Labour 
Party conferences show, do not count for much in the British 
Socialist movement ; but, with regard to ‘ palliatives,’ can anyone 
wonder that ‘conciliation’ should be distrusted by the whole 
Party as a capitalist trap and ‘industrial co-partnership’ as 
profiteers’ dope, when the Party of property ever since the war 
have been scrapping all controls, destroying Whitley Councils, 
are endeavouring at this moment to cripple the Trade Boards as 
they smashed the Agricultural Wages Boards, and, as their recent 
efforts in both Houses of Parliament and their strategy as federated 
employers show, would now, if they could, destroy collective 
bargaining, with the declared purpose of rehabilitating individu- 
alist competition and hindering the advance of the organised 
Industrial State? If Colonel Stanley cannot get his benevolent 
friends to hear Mr. Sidney Webb, can he not induce thein to hear 
Lord Milner and Lord Haldane, who do at least know something 
about the history and significance of Trade Unionism ? The first 
thing that he and those whom he wishes to ask with him: ‘ What 
can We do for the working class ? ’ have to learn and to realise, is 
that the workers know that (save Lord Shaftesbury’s Factory 
Acts) they have never made any gain of position since the indus- 
trial revolution began except what they have themselves won by 
bitter struggle, by constant and progressive organisation, against 
the policy and against the economic theory of the class who stand 
with Colonel Stanley to-day as adversaries of Socialism. If he 
can teach his friends this, they will understand much of what now 
appears to them abominable and tyrannous in Trade Union 
discipline, and why the workers put up with it. 

Let me now revert to the three elements which Colonel Stanley 
discriminates. In speaking of ‘class resentment, aiming at class 
confiscation and revenge,’ he paints the scene too red. So far 
as political actualities are concerned the ‘red revolutionary’ 
peril in this country is a bogey which might be left for use at 
election time. But he is right in so far as he means that Socialists 
would prefer a system of equality of material wealth to the present 
system, producing a rich parasitic class. They do regard the 
existence of such a class as a social evil. They are quite prepared 
to rebut the fallacious arguments of its economic necessity or 
advantage. One of the aggravations of present discontent is 
doubtless the fact that the incomes of the propertied classes have 
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been multiplied and increased through the war, and that extrava- 
gance and luxury in expenditure are more conspicuous than ever 
they were, in the face of unprecedented lack of employment among 
the workers, (The Times in Ascot week had a leading article 
movingly arguing that all this is merely a plucky but hollow effort 
to make a show of gaiety under difficulties.) But even without 
this irritant it would in any case be, and it is, the policy of Socialism, 
in the interests of social health, to abate inequalities of means. 
Even non-Socialist Governments have diagnosed this national 
expediency so far as already themselves to resume by super- 
taxation more than half of the incomes of the excessively rich, as 
well as to differentiate between incomes from property and 
incomes from earnings. The country is none the less prosperous 
on that account. (We know the counter-arguments of super-tax 
payers.) Socialist policy desires indeed to eliminate, in an even 
greater degree than can be done by the most drastic income tax, 
class distinctions founded on wealth, but this not at all as a 
‘revenge ’ for past grievances or out of ‘class hatred’ ; though I 
am afraid this distinction in motive will not substantially comfort 
those objectors who may be affected. : 

Whilst this aim is common to all the three sections into which 
Colonel Stanley divides Socialists, they are not disunited to any 
practical effect by differences of view with regard to State owner- 
ship or State control. It is true that in the earlier years of the 
period I have been dealing with those who were not Anarchist 
Communists, like William Morris (one of the most seminal and 
stimulating minds of the whole movement) inclined more than 
most Socialists would to-day towards complete State Collectivism. 
State ownership and State control is still pressed for from the 
economic side in regard to obviously national services—perhaps 
ten or twelve at most—such as coal-mining and the railways ; 
but most British Socialists have long recognised that merely to 
substitute in all industries a bureaucracy for the private employer, 
over against a wage-earning proletariat, would not be an infallible 
solvent of industrial difficulties. It is therefore not correct to 
suppose, as Colonel Stanley appears to, and as Sir Alfred Mond 
(in the first House of Commons debate on Socialism) took for 
granted, that any school or section of the British Socialist move- 
ment is aiming at the establishment of what has been called the 
Servile State as a means of administering our economic resources 
in the interests of the whole community. Any such notion should 
be corrected by attention to the Syndicalist and guild-Socialist 
literature of the movement, and to the gradual evolution of the 
idea of a common control in the interests of the community through 
the federation of trades rather than through a political Cabinet. 

The substance of the position is}this. Those who believe that 
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British Socialism can be checked by enlightened argument are 
mistaken if they think that they can weaken it by combating red 
revolutionism, by arguing against Marxism or by denouncing 
Bolshevism. If they wish to discredit those they had better first 
muzzle the pitiably ill-informed, empty-headed, and vulgar- 
minded women who are too often put up to declaim against them 
at Primrose League meetings, and then make some serious attempt 
to dispose of Lord Milner, who endorses Marx’s main indictments 
of profiteering private capitalism. They had better leave the 
tilt against the Servile State to expert Individualists like Sir 
Alfred Mond, whose spiritual ancestors Conservatives of Colonel 
Stanley’s type have honourably withstood in the past. What 
they have to deal with is not, as he suggests, a kaleidoscopic trio 
of incompatible theories, but a positive organic evolution of the 
tissue of the Socialist State, actuated by motives which may be 
formulated in those theories, to a very unimportant degree by the 
last mentioned, to an appreciable degree by a just and reasonable 
detestation of plutocratic civilisation, predominantly by the 
reasoned analysis of the failure of capitalist industrialism and the 
determination to transform the organisation of industry, and, 
perhaps most importantly of all, by a fourth, which Colonel 
Stanley ignores in his article—the determination of spirited men 
to supersede Mastership founded on property and private capital 
and aiming at private profit. The Labour Party, constituted as 
I have explained, is the growing body of the Co-operative Indus- 
trial State, productive and distributive, and its spirit and pro- 
gramme are consciously and determinately Socialist. It is still 
very far from having enrolled all the constituents of its necessary 
organisation, which must include much human capacity now in 
the service of private profit. Its members vote at elections, and 
will continue to vote, as members of a developing corporation, 
according to their understanding of the purpose of that corpora- 
tion, which they approve, and not out of an intermittently stoked- 
up enthusiasm for a Buff or a Blue or a Red political party candi- 
date. They occupy their places in it as Trade Unionists, co- 
operators, municipal councillors, political voters, for the most 
part, because generations of struggle have taught them to believe 
that it offers the only way open to their class for the general 
improvement of their temporal conditions ; but their leaders and 
most of their members are inspired as much by spiritual ideals as 
by temporal aims. 

They know that their social ideals are fine, and not sordid, and 
they have faith—much more faith than their opponents—in the 
power of fineness. Their immediate practical policies, industrial 
or Parliamentary, are determined not by Marxian demonstrations, 
but by what they, as daily wage-workers, recognise to be the facts 
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about the conditions and reactions, for themselves, of the industrial 
system under which they live. Their intellectual leaders know, 
and are showing daily in Parliament that they know, much more 
about these, from high finance down to poor relief, than do well- 
intentioned nurslings of the propertied classes who have not lived 
in contact with those conditions. 

Some of the Party’s opponents frankly desire to cripple it—no 
matter the means—before it grows any stronger ; some to argue 
with it : their task is less simple than Colonel Stanley supposes, but 
to attempt it will assist their own education. It is not argument 
they have to find so much as the means of unpicking, without 
recourse to methods that can only exasperate, the living, growing 
tissue of industrial and co-operative organisation, or, as the most 
sanguine of Conservatives who appreciate this fact are urging, of 
modifying its immediate course of development by concessions to 
its demands for increased self-determination in industry. Only 
experienced and honestly public-spirited industrial experts had 
better attempt such a task. Such men have always existed, and 
no doubt do now exist, among the employing classes. Amateur 
politicians and subsidised lecturers are not likely to help Colonel 
Stanley’s aim. And I think that the wisest among his Party 
recognise that they had better retire in good order. It is to be 
hoped for their own sakes that they will succeed in restraining the 
more insane vagaries of their Parliamentary and industrial 
champions, and will resist solicitations to reinforce themselves 
with the services of disengaged political filibusters. 


SYDNEY OLIVIER. 
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THE CAPITAL LEVY: A DISPASSIONATE VIEW 


It would be interesting and profitable if we could settle down to 
a discussion of the Capital Levy upon its own merits, laying aside 
the political bias and class hatred which have so often been intro- 
duced into the controversy. We have heard it said lately that at 
last ‘ economics has come into its own’; but, judging from the 
arguments advanced by supporters and opponents of the proposed 
levy on capital, one would almost be justified in the belief that 
economics had been relegated to the limbo of the pseudo-sciences. 
It is grievous to see men sacrificing reason to prejudice even on a 
subject which is merely of speculative interest ; but when the 
economic future of the nation is involved the spectacle is positively 
alarming. 

Socialists, finding the root of all social evils in the private 
ownership of the means of production, distribution and exchange, 
aim to abolish the existing system and set up in its place some 
form of public ownership. They regard the centralisation of 
industry and the concentration of capital as providing the founda- 
tion of a Socialist State, on the ground that the existence of great 
corporations with monopolistic or semi-monopolistic power not 
only deprives us of the control of competition, but also creates a 
form of business organisation which can without difficulty be 
transferred from private to public control. The attitude of the 
Socialists has been to regard this centralisation of industry as a 
movement which carries the economic organisation of society ever 
nearer to the point at which they desire it to arrive, and it seems 
only logical that they should approve this trend of affairs and do 
nothing to delay or impede the movement. The recent full dress 
debate in the House of Commons clearly shows that British 
Socialists have not abandoned the great ideal, while their per- 
sistent advocacy of the Capital Levy indicates that they have 
abandoned the logic which their theory involves. 

A levy on fortunes of 5000/. and upwards will lighten the 
burden of future taxation and at the same time effect a more 
equitable distribution of wealth. This is the way of their reason- 
ing. Yet it is obvious that, in so far as a levy achieves a redistri- 
bution of wealth, it tends toward the decentralisation of industrial 
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power and hampers the development of those industrial relations 
in which the Socialist ideals can be realised. Thus the question 
naturally arises, ‘Why do the Socialists sacrifice their ideal to 
the political requirements of the moment?’ There are several 
possible answers. Some Socialists probably have failed to 
observe the contradiction. Others, no doubt, being honestly con- 
vinced that the levy will bring a real relief to the national finances, 
consider that in the present instance the pressing burdens of the 
moment should be lightened even at the expense of postponing the 
arrival of the Socialist millennium. Still others are to be found 
who support the proposal because of its political value ; being a 
measure which hits the wealthy classes of the community, the 
levy is calculated to win the support of the poor, who are numeri- 
cally greater. 

There is a shrewd suspicion among many people that the 
Socialist Party is attempting to build up its political strength 
by an appeal to economic jealousy and class prejudice. Evidence 
may be found to support this view, not only from speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons, but also from the public dis- 
cussion on the Capital Levy which preceded the last General 
Election. The bulk of the Socialist Press is saturated with class 
hatred. The fact that these influences are being employed to 
popularise the levy proposal does not necessarily indicate that the 
measure would be against the best interests of the people as a 
whole. But that fact does cloud the issue. It creates extremists 
on the other side who rush in with arguments almost equally bad 
to increase the clamour that drowns the voices of those who plead 
for reason. 

_ Sir Josiah Stamp, speaking at University College on the effects 
of a Capital Levy on the future of national revenue, said that, 
apart from the prognostications on the one side that industry would 
be encouraged and wealth increased, and those on the other hand 
that industry and saving would be demoralised, a levy would have 
certain automatic effects in reducing the yield of taxes charged 
at present rates, because it would reduce fortunes and incomes to 
be taxed in future. The greater this reduction of revenue and the 
more it tended to approach the reduction in expenditure, the less 
the scope for reducing taxes or spending money on new objects. 
If the loss on the one hand equalled the reduction in interest on the 
other, then all would agree that the game was not worth the candle. 
If the major part of the levy had to be employed, so to speak, in 
repairing its own ravages in future, then the case for it had gone. 

The lecturer went on to say that a levy of 3,000,000,000l. 
would save a little over 140,000,000/. in interest, but against this 
was to be set a large reduction of future revenue. The levy would 
diminish the taxable property and income of the people to such an 
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extent that, at the present rate of taxation, about 95,000,000/. a 
year would be withdrawn from the tax receipts of the future, 
leaving a net saving of only about 45,000,000/. He said, for 
example, that there would be a loss of 333,000,000/. in death duties 
to set against every 1,000,000,000/. raised by the levy. He con- 
sidered that the income tax yield would be reduced by 31,000,0001. 
a year, and, in the case of the super-tax, not only would there be a 
loss upon the income taken away through the levy payment 
depleting the capital, but each individual income would be 
lowered and taxable at a lower rate. 

The Datly Telegraph, referring to this lecture in its issue of 
June 4, says: 

Sir Josiah Stamp has recently pointed out this curious discrepancy in 
the pleas advanced in support of the Capital Levy. ‘ Investigation,’ we 
are reminded, ‘ strikingly confirms the adage that you cannot have your 
cake and eat it.’ In other words, if under the Capital Levy 3,000,000,000/, 
were confiscated, to that extent the revenue in future years would suffer. 
There would be less capital to tax. The goose would no longer lay as 
many golden eggs as in the past. This consideration alone constitutes, 
surely, a complete exposure of the fallacy underlying the scheme. 


It must be a satisfaction to the Labour Party to find such 
fallacious reasoning being used by their opponents. It is difficult 
to conceive of a better way of assisting the cause which the 
supporters of the Capital Levy have at heart than to bring against 
that measure arguments which can be so easily shattered. I am 
not at all persuaded of the advisability of this means of debt 
payment, but it is most discouraging to those who, like myself, 
are honestly trying to understand the subject, to hear such 
worthless evidence being advanced by men who are reputed to 
have first-hand knowledge of finance. The opponents of the levy 
seem to have misunderstood the nature of capital and to have 
fallen into the very same pit against which they are continually 
warning the advocates of the measure. 

Should a man reason from the analogy of private persons, he 
would conclude that the burden of a debt is borne at the time 
when the debt is paid, for when an individual debtor clears himself 
from obligations he loses control over a certain amount of capital. 
But such reasoning cannot de applied to the State. The State has 
no life apart from the united lives of all citizens, and it recognises 
no interest but the collective interests of the nation. The State 
is the corporate representative of all citizens, creditors as well as 
debtors, so that the payment of its own obligations effects no 
more than a transfer of control over capital from one set of men 
to another. 

Capital was destroyed in the prosecution of the war at the 
time when the loan was created, and the industrial effort required 
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to replace the capital thus destroyed constitutes the real burden 
imposed upon the nation. We have already impaired the egg- 
laying capacity of the goose ; we have already eaten some of our 
cake. The damage was done when capital in the form of muni- 
tions, food, clothing and other war materials was consumed on 
the battle-fields of Europe and Asia. The repayment of the debt 
is but a readjustment of the ownership of existing capital, and if 
the levy be confined to the clearing of our internal debt it would 
not diminish by one farthing the amount of capital in the country. 

It would, of course, be incorrect to say that this transfer of 
capital from one citizen to another would not in the least disturb 
the money market. But this introduces a new set of considera- 
tions. The point I wish to make clear is that a change in the 
ownership of capital would not of itself deplete the taxable wealth 
of the nation. In so far as it effected a redistribution of wealth, 
it would doubtless necessitate some changes in the scheme of 
taxation. But there would be the same amount of food for the 
subsistence of the workers and the same amount of raw stuffs upon 
which to set them at work ; the machines and buildings would not 
be destroyed. : 

One of the fiscal axioms well known to every student of finance 
is that ‘ the patrimony of the State should not be impaired.’ The 
statesman must adjust his actions to the fact that the life of the 
State is conceived to be eternal, that it is incumbent upon 
each Administration to hand down to its successor as broad a field 
from which to supply its needs and as fruitful a source of supply 
as the Administration which preceded it. The financier is pre- 
cluded from entering upon any line of policy which shall perma- 
nentiy impair the sources of public revenue. This statement will 
be accepted by almost everyone without question. But what is the 
patrimony of the State? By many opponents of the Capital Levy 
it is taken to be the fortunes of its wealthy men. By others it is 
conceived of as the total amount of capital invested in the 
industries of the country. But, properly understood, the patrimony 
of the State consists in the prosperity of its industries, which 
involves enterprising, industrious and contented workers, as well 
as sound credit and a plentiful supply of capital. This being so, 
a consideration of capital alone cannot be regarded as sufficient to 
decide the advantages or disadvantages of any fiscal proposal. 

In the absence of trustworthy information as to the proportion 
of the National Debt that is held by persons with a capital of 
5,000/. and upwards, it is impossible to calculate the amount of 
wealth which would change hands. In any case the figure would 
be considerably less than 3,000,000,000/. If the new masters of 
capital proved to be as enterprising and efficient as the old, the 
nation would lose nothing by the levy. But if they began to spend 
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their capital in luxurious consumption or even to withhold it from 
investment in commerce and industry, the business of the country 
would be crippled and the nation impoverished. It is not clear 
what course of action the new masters of capital would follow ; 
it would probably depend largely upon the business conditions 
prevailing at the time of the levy, and particularly upon the 
extent to which the industrial credit of the country had been 
impaired. 

Without attempting to present all the arguments with which 
the Capital Levy proposal is to be attacked or defended, I should 
like to mention two points which are frequently overlooked in 
current discussions. The first is in favour of the levy ; the second 
is against it. Is it not a fact that, in so far as the holders of 
Government securities live from the proceeds of their bonds, they 
form a class not immediately interested in the current industries 
of the country ? The payment of the debt deprives this class of 
their secured annuity and compels them to apply their funds to 
some productive purpose if they wish to continue in the enjoyment 
of an income from their property. ‘ Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.’ The more people there are who have some 
capital at stake in the industries of the country the less will they 
be inclined to favour proposals which endanger the stability and 
productivity of those industries. Thus the country gains by 
bringing to bear upon industrial affairs the interested attention 
of those who were formerly living from the proceeds of public 
taxes. The danger of revolution, which now and then looms up 
on the horizon like a dark and threatening storm cloud, is due 
more to the existence of large numbers of people who imagine they 
stand to lose nothing by the overturn of the present economic 
system than to any other condition of our social life. 

The second point pertains to the effect of a levy upon the 
incentive to industry. We have heard a good deal of argument 
on both sides of this question, but in all the recent political con- 
troversy I did not hear anyone suggest that taxes may bea blessing 
in disguise. ‘The levy would reduce taxation, and therefore it is 
to be avoided.’ This is not the type of reasoning which a candi- 
date for Parliament would dare bring before the voters. ‘ Taxes 
energise the nation to greater industrial effort. Let us maintain 
the present system.’ Such words might raise a smile in some 
good-humoured audiences, but their vote-attracting power would 
be negative. Yet McCulloch very truly asserts that ‘man is not 
influenced solely by hope: he is powerfully operated on by fear. 
Taxation brings the latter principle into the field, and to the desire 
of rising in the world implanted in the breast of every individual 
the increase of taxation superadds the fear of being cast down to a 
lower station, of being deprived of conveniences and gratifications 
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which habit has rendered all but indispensable ; and the combined 
influence of the two principles produces results that could not be 
produced by the unassisted agency of either.’ 4 

It is generally agreed that the progress of science and the 
triumphs of invention are only now beginning to show us what 
man’s power over the forces of Nature might be if machinery were 
only given a proper chance of doing all that it might in the way 
of rapid production, and if men set their minds more seriously to 
improving the organisation of industry. The productivity of a 
nation depends in some measure upon motive, and, though a tax 
cannot originate motive, it may incite the people to greater indus- 
trial activity. Arthur Young advised the landlords of the last 
century to raise their rents, believing it to be the only means of 
awakening the tenants out of their lethargy and of inducing them 
to adopt more efficient methods of agriculture. May it not be 
that the great burden of taxation which we have to bear will 
prove such a powerful stimulus to exertion that the fund for its 
payment will be created by increased effort, the adoption of new 
machinery and the introduction of new organisation? It is 
undoubtedly true, as McCulloch says, that fear of retrogression is 
stronger as an industrial motive than the hope of progression. 
Everyone is acquainted with the industrial miracles which were 
wrought under the stimulus of war necessity, the marvels of 
organisation and the fertility of invention produced by fear—fear 
for the preservation of the nation and the safety of our people. The 
rapid payment of the war indemnity by the French in 1870 is 
another case in point. And I do not doubt that we shall be 
astounded at the rapidity with which the Germans will meet the 
payment of reparations once the figure has been definitely settled. 
The directors of business always seem to have improvements up 
their sleeves, especially in the case of large enterprises where the 
administration has been systematised into a set routine. How 
often has it happened that a labour strike by breaking up the 
orderly methods of business has overcome the inertia of use and 
wont and is made the occasion for putting new machinery into 
use and adopting more profitable organisation ! 

Of course it would be foolish to erect obstacles to business for 
the sake of inciting the people to put forth an extra effort to over- 
come them. But the fact that a tax may provide an additional 
stimulus may be regarded as a reason for not removing the tax, 
especially when the case calls for a levy on capital. It is possible 
for a nation to exaggerate the evils of taxation and magnify the 
burden, as was the case at the termination of the Napoleonic wars. 
We managed to bear up under the weight at that time, and we 
shall manage to do so again. The burden is greater now, but so 
1 Taxation and the Funding System, p. tt. 
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is our ability to carry it. But just as the weight of a load may 
seem light or heavy according to the manner in which it is adjusted 
to the person who has to bear it, so a system of taxation may 
paralyse or stimulate industrial enterprise according to the manner 
in which it is levied. ‘ Oppression,’ it has been said, ‘ either raises 
men into heroes or sinks them into slaves ; and taxation, accord- 
ing to its magnitude and the mode in which it is imposed, either 
makes men industrious and wealthy or indolent, dispirited, and 
impoverished.’ . 

There are many arguments on both sides, and to give 
each consideration its proper weight is a task that demands 
great care and fair-mindedness. Socialists who lay themselves 
open to the accusation of pandering to spite and envy or of 
attempting to create confusion and chaos for their own aggran- 
disement prevent us from reaching a reasonable solution of the 
problem. Likewise the spokesmen of the wealthy classes, when 
they appeal to the so-called automatic effects of the levy or 
advance other arguments equally weak and extravagant, dispose 
us to avoid conclusions which we might otherwise be inclined to 
accept. It is surely reasonable and necessary to insist that the 
levy shall be judged according to its probable effects upon the 


welfare of the whole community. 
R. E, FREEMAN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TARIFF REFORM RECONSIDERED 


It is over twenty years since Joseph Chamberlain launched his 
Tariff Reform scheme, and a great deal of water has passed under 
the bridge of fiscal controversy since that date. It might be of 
advantage, with the Budget still ringing in our ears, to examine 
afresh the present-day aspects of that subject. When Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1903 resigned from the Government, the revenue 
estimated in his Budget speech to be collected by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of that year was only 143,000,000/. In passing, 
it is interesting to note that Mr. Ritchie, the Chancellor of that 
year, referred to that expenditure in the following terms : ‘ It is 
a most appalling total to face.’ Yet in his recent Budget Mr. 
Baldwin has had to provide for such a large figure as 815,000,0001., 
including forty millions for a Sinking Fund. It is, of course, an 
elementary truth that these figures show that we are dealing with 
quite a different problem to-day. Mr. Baldwin stated quite 
frankly that he was looking for new sources of revenue in order 
to place our finances upon a solid footing, and I do not think 
there is one sound economist who will not agree that we cannot 
continue an income tax at such a high rate as 4s. 6d. in the pound. 
I am firmly convinced that 2s. 6d. is the maximum rate which 
can be enforced with safety to our country. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Chamberlain was frankly Protectionist 
in his ideas, and any revenue which would have been secured 
meant only a very minor matter in tax reduction. To-day the 
position is very different, and before we go further we might 
examine the present position. There are three classes of taxes 
which are levied upon importation. First, there are the McKenna 
duties, so called because they were first imposed when Mr. 
Reginald McKenna was Chancellor of the Exchequer. They are 
imposed upon luxury articles, viz., clocks, watches, musical 
instruments, films and motor cars. Second, there are the duties 
imposed under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, and which 
include fine chemicals, optical glass, fabric gloves, enamelled pots 
and pans, and gas mantles. Third, there are the duties imposed 
under the reparation clauses of the Versailles Treaty. These 
duties are imposed upon all goods exported from Germany to 
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this country. The revenue raised from the first two systems was 
last year 12,000,000/., while I believe the reparation duties go to 
the Reparation Commission for division between the Allies under 
the Versailles Treaty. 

Having discussed that aspect of the matter, let us look at the 
figures covering last year’s importation of manufactured and 
partly manufactured goods. In an answer which Lord Wolmer 
gave to me on April 27 this year the total importation of goods 
wholly or mainly manufactured amounted to the value of 
229,919,396/. From this figure must be deducted the value of the 
same goods which were re-exported, amounting to 26,831,850/. 
The net figure, therefore, that we have to consider in this category 
is 205,000,000]. Out of this figure we find that goods to the value 
of 1,278,483/. were charged with duty under the key industry 
and depreciated currency provisions of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act, goods to the value of about 8,100,000/. were 
charged with duty under the McKenna duties, and goods to the 
value of 24,400,000]. were charged under the Reparation (Re- 
covery) Act. About 2,400,000/. of the last amount was included 
in the values of goods charged under one of the previous headings, 
so that about 176,000,000/. is left as the value of the goods of the 
class indicated imported in 1922 and retained in this country 
which were not charged with duty under any of the three Acts 
above named. 

Now it seems to me conclusive that we can gain an enormous 
revenue by the imposition of a duty upon all manufactured and 
mainly manufactured goods. I would like to see a duty of 
50 per cent. imposed upon all these goods, and I calculate that a 
revenue of at least 60,000,000/. could be raised in this way. The 
amount so received could be used to reduce the income tax and 
perhaps also halve the present taxes on food. As nearly all the 
goods so imported are luxuries of the rich—manufactured silk 
goods and lace comprise over thirty millions—there would be 
no rise in the cost of living to the poorer classes through this 
proposal. The proposal would be merely the device of reducing 
direct taxes upon the rich and imposing indirect taxes upon the 
same class. Now I am sure the Cobdenite enthusiast will at once 
state that this proposal will prejudice our export trade. It is 
equally true to say that the high income tax prejudices our 
export trade. The economist of the Manchester business men 
school dislikes import duties because they are alleged to increase 
the cost of his production. I wonder if he would dislike them so 
much if they would reduce his income tax by 2s. in the pound. 

But let us examine in detail the export trade aspect of this 
problem. Our great export trade is largely built up upon the 
basis of textiles and machinery. If we take the chief item, we 
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find ourselves discussing cotton yarn and cotton cloths. When 
Mr. Chamberlain was discussing Tariff Reform twenty years ago, 
he made a speech at Cardiff which stated that ‘ cotton is going.’ 
Mr. Asquith stumped the country ridiculing and attacking this 
phrase with a large amount of success. Well, what is the position 
to-day ? Cotton has gone. That may be an alarming statement. 
It is, however, true in that Lancashire has ceased to be a power 
in the world purchase of raw cotton. If we examine the figures 
covering the raw cotton produced in the world, we find that 
twenty years ago we used considerably more than half the raw 
cotton produced in the world, and therefore in those days Lanca- 
shire was a potent factor in the world’s price of cotton. To-day 
when Lancashire men go on to the Manchester Exchange they 
argue that cotton cannot go higher, that the mills in Lancashire 
are either closed down or working short time. They have not 
yet realised that Lancashire has ceased to be a factor in the 
cotton markets of the world. To-day we find the United States 
of America using more than half the cotton produced in the world ; 
the continent of Europe, in spite of its so-called bankruptcy, is 
second, and we are a very bad third. Now this situation is really 
too alarming to be allowed to remain unobserved. Why has this 
decline come? There are two factors in the main which are the 
real causes. The decline has almost entirely come in the coarser 
counts of cotton, and the Lancashire mills spinning fine counts 
are still busy, and have been throughout the depression. The 
reasons for this fact are partly the climatic advantage of 
Lancashire, with its humid atmosphere, and partly the superior 
skill of the operatives. With the coarser counts of cotton the 
climatic conditions have ceased to be an advantage. The inven- 
tion of humidifiers produces the necessary moisture by artificial 
means in any factory. Consequently we find cotton mills spring- 
ing up like the proverbial mushroom in the Southern States of 
America near the cotton fields, with cheap black labour and cheap 
transport. In days gone by nearly all the cotton spun in the 
United States was used in the New England area, nearly as far 
from the cotton fields as Lancashire. This new development 
has progressed so fast that one of my American friends prophesies 
that in five years’ time America will have no raw cotton to export. 
She will be using it allherself. In passing, therefore, it is necessary 
to emphasise the necessity of Empire-grown cotton and its vital 
urgency. Much has been done in this respect, but we have not 
really touched even the fringe of the problem. The Soudan and 
Africa in general provide the most hopeful sources of supply, 
but in these lands transport is the main obstacle to progress. 
Surely much more can be done further to relieve our unemploy- 
ment problem by financing transport schemes in those countries, 
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schemes which would involve the purchase of materials here. 
These schemes have a double-edged advantage: they bring 
immediate relief by bringing trade to our factories, and they help 
to solve the serious problem of cotton shortage. In Australia, too, 
cotton-growing schemes are being started, but in this land there 
is the fatal shortage of labour. Cotton picking is not an employ- 
ment which can be undertaken by white labour, which cannot 
stand long days in the cotton fields in the hot sun. 

The second reason for our trade decline in cotton is, in my 
opinion, far more serious, and this reason applies to every other 
industry as well as cotton. There is that ever growing tendency 
abroad to place duties higher and higher against British goods. 
Every country in the world has been raising its tariffs higher 
and still higher against our goods, and in very many cases this 
policy has resulted in our goods being shut out altogether. The 
more serious aspect of this fact in recent days has not been in the 
case of foreign countries, but in the case of our own Empire, 
particularly India. The great market of Lancashire was in the 
East—Turkey, India, China—and in the case of India we find the 
great advantage Lancashire had in that country being swept 
away by protective duties in favour of the Bombay mills. Then, 
again, Australia and Ireland are engaged in imposing new duties 
against this country. Their action is perfectly justifiable. Their 
Governments would be lacking in their duty if they did not do 
what in their judgment was in the best interests of their people. 
We know they have a sentimental attraction towards us, and would 
do anything which was possible in our interests, but this is a 
business affair, and it is a very true and sound maxim that there 
can be no sentiment in business. It was Joseph Chamberlain’s 
ideal to secure eventually Free Trade within the Empire. Mr. 
Balfour enunciated the twin policy of a bargaining tariff to secure 
reductions of tariffs in foreign countries. How do we stand to-day 
in this matter? In my opinion the situation is urgent, nay, even 
desperate. Free Trade can never do anything to secure tariff 
reduction. It never has done anything. In 1913 we made a 
trade agreement with Japan. We, on the one hand, contracted 
for the free importation of Japanese manufactured silk for a 
period of years, and what did the Japanese Government provide 
in return? They promised that the tariff on British cotton 
imported into Japan should not exceed 60 per cent. That, in my 
opinion, was a wretched arrangement, wholly without any 
business qualities. If we had had a general tariff, as I have 
suggested, we could have said in our bargain arrangement: ‘We 
will give you Free Trade if you will give us Free Trade. We will 
give you a 20 per cent. tariff in exchange for a 20 per cent. tariff 
to us.’ I am not suggesting a tariff war, but a tariff which will 
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give our administrators something tangible with which to bargain. 
I have no hesitation in stating that, if we had had such a tariff 
in 1913, that tariff would have enabled our negotiators to secure 
a lower tariff on British cotton goods imported into Japan than 
the 60 per cent. tariff. Why, we have already, with the small 
instruments now available, been able to secure advantages. The 
late Government made commercial treaties with Finland and 
Spain of very great value to this country. I am credibly informed 
that both these agreements were secured by waving the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act in the face of the diplomats in those 
countries. Again, take the case of Brazil. During last autumn 
a number of members of Parliament visited that country, and 
several of their number have given in debate in the House some 
details of their experience. One of their number, Sir George 
Hamilton, stated that they found the tariff on goods going into 
Brazil from the United States of America and Belgium was lower 
than that on British goods. They found that the Brazilian 
Government were anxious to encourage trade with Britain ; they 
also found that the only reason for this deplorable situation was 
that the United States Government had given concessions to 
Brazil in exchange for their lower tariff. Wé,on the other hand, 
had nothing to give or to bargain with. 

When, however, we come to the question of our Empire, we 
are approaching quite a different aspect of the question. No one 
would like to lower our relations with our daughters beyond the 
seas with a purely sordid business transaction, but I should like 
to see two rates put into our Finance Bill. I should like to see 
complete Free Trade automatically given in our Finance Bill to 
those portions of our Empire which give us complete Free Trade. 
I am sure that sooner or later we will find some of our great 
Dominions summing up the question of Empire connection in the 
terms of pounds, shillings and pence. To-day we are bound by 
strong family ties. The men of our Empire to-day are in the 
majority of cases men who were either born in Britain, or their 
parents were born in Britain. There is still that ardent patriotic 
zeal and fervour for the homeland which always increases when 
situated in distant lands. ‘ Absence makes the heart grow fonder,’ 
is an old family motto, which is equally true when referring to 
our native land. Every traveller in foreign parts testifies to the 
feeling of happiness to return once again to his native heaths. 
We are all hoping to see that emigration will once again resume 
its normal course, and that Australia, Canada, South Africa, will 
all receive new recruits to carry on that great work of Empire 
development. In spite, however, of that great hope, there are 
voices raised in our great Dominions which ask the question, 
What do we gain by remaining within the Empire? At present 
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there is nothing to keep our Empire together but affection and 
a small dose of Imperial preference. There are voices raised in 
Canada, there are voices raised in Australia, there are voices 
raised in South Africa, there are voices raised in India and in 
Ireland, which argue for an independent republic. I know that 
these voices in Australia and in Canada are the voices of an 
insignificant minority. In South Africa, however, this is the 
considered policy of His Majesty’s Opposition under General 
Hertzog. The Indian and Irish problems are, of course, different 
and more complex. In India we have a racial and religious 
factor and a largely illiterate population. Only a small minority 
have votes, but it would be surprising if within the next fifty 
years we do not find a large increase in the franchise of that great 
Dominion. In Ireland past controversies are of too recent a date 
to enable us accurately to anticipate events. But in every case 
the facts are the same. We hold our great Empire together 
largely on love and affection; in other words, upon sentiment. 
Those are very fine instincts, and place our Empire upon a very 
high level. The Australian graveyards in Gallipoli at the moment 
do more to cement our Empire in that great Dominion than 
anything else can do. Weshould try by every conceivable means 
to return that love and affection. Therefore I owe some apology 
in bringing our relations with our great Empire upon the lower 
level of trade relations for consideration. I feel, however, that 
this problem must be considered. If at any date within the next 
fifty years any of our self-governing Dominions decided in their 
Parliament to form themselves into an independent republic, 
what would we do? Would we make war upon them? We 
tried that once, over a hundred years ago, with our American 
colonies, and the result was an ignominious failure. I venture to 
say that our policy would be the policy of self-determination, 
that each constituent part of our Empire has a right to decide 
for itself. I do not think, however, that one of my readers 
would dissent from me when I state that such an incident would 
be a serious and fatal blow to our prestige. We shall be, I am 
sure, forced sooner or later to make a bid to meet the arguments 
raised by minorities in our Dominions that there is no advantage 
in Empire association for them. What better argument could 
be placed in the hands of our friends in Canada, for example, than 
that Canadian goods go free into Britain, while United States 
goods pay a duty of 50 percent:? One of my Canadian friends, 
with whom I was discussing this subject recently, stated that if 
ever a proposal was made to become attached to the United 
States or to become a republic, he could march across Canada 
with the Union Jack in his hand and sweep the country by an 
overwhelming majority. That is true to-day, but will it be 
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equally true in twenty, thirty or fifty years’ time? What we 
want to find in our Empire is development on the lines of 
complete Free Trade within the Empire. Remember that the 
United States of America is the largest Free Trade white popula- 
tion in the world. There we find 100 million people trading, free 
of tariff, with each other. In this country we have only forty 
million trading free of tariff. Remember, also, that the United 
States of America is the largest Free Trade area in the world. 
The Cobdenite talks about the impossibility of existing by taking 
in each other’s washing. The trouble at the moment is that no 
country in the world will let us do their washing for them. They 
are all, one by one, devising schemes to become manufacturers 
themselves, and they are adopting tariffs to keep us away. This 
subject is urgent, and it is imperative that it should be dealt with. 
Perhaps 1924, with our Empire Exhibition and our Imperial 
Conference, may throw new light upon the problem. 

Now the main objection which will be raised against this 
proposal is that the proposed duty has a protective flavour. I 
will be quite frank. I have not lost sight of that advantage to 
our people. It will be noticed that, when I estimated the revenue 
from the proposed import duties, that estimate was put at 
60,000,000/., whereas if the whole of the 205,000,000/. wholly and 
mainly manufactured goods continued to come in, there would 
be a revenue of over 100,000,000/, I am calculating and hoping 
that a large proportion of these goods will be made here, and that 
this will reduce the large number of unemployed in this country. 
These goods will be manufactured, I hope, in factories in our 
own country, which will themselves make profits liable to income 
tax and will also make a large contribution to our country by 
reducing the unemployment benefit to over a million men and 
women of our land. It cannot be argued any longer that this 
tax will increase the cost of production. Income tax and all 
other taxes increase the cost of production. The proposal would 
simply shift the burden from a shoulder unable any longer to 
bear the strain. It would merely broaden the basis of taxation. 
When anyone suggests that import duties increase the cost of 
production it is very easy to point to Henry Ford and his famous 
motor car. This car is produced in a country which has adopted 
the highest tariff in the world. That factory pays its labour very 
high wages as part of its considered policy. Even labourers 
sweeping out the factory are paid 61. per week. In the month of 
February this year that factory turned out 7000 motor cars each 
day—a truly amazing figure. Well may we ask, Where are they 
all going to? In this country there is no motor car factory 
turning out more than 500 cars per week—less than one-tenth of 
the number per day in Detroit. The selling price of these cars 
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in Detroit is less than 7ol. each, and yet all this has been done in 
a country with high protective duties. How can it be said that 
high tariffs increase the cost of production? I hear some of the 
Cobdenites murmuring something about ‘ mass production.’ Do 
they not realise that ‘ mass production ’ is only possible under the 
protection of a tariff? Such protection alone gives the manu- 
facturer security to enable him to lay out his factory on these 
lines. 

There is one further point which must be mentioned, viz., the 
adverse effect on this country of the Fordney Tariff. That 
influence has its effect directly by preventing our manufacturers 
from importing their goods into the United States. The indirect 
influence is much more serious. The factories on the continent 
of Europe which have been selling their goods in the United 
States also find themselves shut out of that country. They have 
to sell their goods somewhere. This country provides the only 
free market in the world, and at this moment goods are coming 
into our country to the serious disadvantage of our people. 

Cannot we forget our old shibboleths? Is it vital to our 
interests that no import duty shall be placed on manufactured 
articles ? Is there any reason why Free Trade should be a gospel ? 
Have the taxes on motor cars imposed injury upon any one ? 
Let us approach the problem from the new angle of present-day 
conditions. When we face this problem with unbiased, impartial 
minds, free from party or political bias, we are forced to agree 
that this tariff to-day has very many advantages and no 
disadvantages to bar its adoption. 

Joun R. REMER. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WAR: ITS NATURE AND ORIGIN 
I 


TuIs post-war world is full of surprises. Peace has been slow to 
fulfil her promises and after four years of waiting there is little to 
show. Our mountains have laboured and have brought forth only 
the ridiculous mouse. Disillusionment has been slow but sure 
and we are recognising that, in the popular phrase, ‘ we are no 
better off for winning the war.’ There was, however, one article 
of our faith to which we clung with an almost pathetic tenacity. 
War could be no more. This was indeed Armageddon, a war 
to end war. The very immensity of the struggle became a kind 
of guarantee against the repetition of madness on such a scale. 
‘This maketh wars to cease,’ said the prophet ; ‘ Bellona’s last 
fury,’ sang the poet ; ‘ Thank God, this can never happen again, 
world without end, Amen,’ cried the gunner as he served his hot, 
insatiable guns. Five years ago he said this ; but their monstrous 
voice has not been silenced. The old folly that men call war is not 
less imminent to-day than it has ever been. If we no longer nurse 
a security as false as that which left us unprepared in 1914, it is 
because we know that the forces which make for war are still at work. 
Europe is stiff with her bludgeonings : a stretcher case casualty, 
sick, gassed and wounded ; but she is loth to relinquish the sword. 

It was in 1909 that Norman Angell published his Great Illusion. 
In his case against war the arguments moral, psychological and 
biological were prefaced by an attempt to show that from an 
economic point of view also the appeal to arms was a failure. War 
was bad business. 

No nation can in our day by military conquest, permanently or for any 
considerable period, destroy or greatly damage the trade of another, 
since trade depends upon the existence of natural wealth anda population 
capable of working it. 

And again : 

Less and less can war be made to pay. . . . All those forces of our world 
which daily gain in strength make it, as a commercial venture, more and 
more preposterous. 

It was not always so. When the Europe of Charlemagne or 
Barbarossa diverted itself with international military competitions 
the stronger side were confident of acquiring considerable material 
advantage : a handsome indemnity, certainly a province or two, 
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with luck a throne. To the vanquished was left nothing but to 
cry : ‘ Vae victis/’ and pocket their annoyance until in fair and open 
fight tribute, throne and territory had been returned. Civilisation 
was not then so confoundedly complex. To-day commerce has 
welded all nations, great and small, into such international relation- 
ships that if one suffers the others must suffer with it. To ‘Vae 
victis!’ we must add with equal force ‘Vaevictoribus!’ But when in 
1914 the delusion of Germany that she could hack her way to a 
place in the sun gave us no choice but to fight, there was neither 
room nor time for moral or economic arguments. We put our 
Norman Angells behind us and strapped on our Sam Brownes. 
Now that it is over, it would be well to review our perspective and 
lend a late ear to the stark logic of the book. For the taxpayer 
has been learning in a hard school that the prosperity of a nation 
does not depend upon its military power. 

It is not the economic argument alone that 1914-18 has 
exploded. It was a commonplace among British as well as 
German writers that war contributed not to a country’s material 
welfare only but to the improvement of those moral and physical 
qualities that make for increased efficiency. It was a biological 
necessity. The gladiatorial aspect of Nature, ‘ red in tooth and 
claw,’ gave the cue; and the unhappy argument from science to 
sociology provoked serious-minded men to write of war as a 
‘stimulus to that combativeness which makes for survival,’ and 
set the man in the street prattling of ‘ purges ’ and the ‘ survival 
of the fittest ’—an argument based upon a very questionable 
reading of evolution. For the survival of the fittest denotes 
something more than the survival of the strongest. A good 
soldier is not necessarily a good citizen, and the wave of brutality 
and crime which has been the direct legacy of every war marks a 
retrogression, not an advance, in the evolutionary process. In 
any case to-day the argument is abortive. It wasa grim common- 
place among us at the front that the best men always ‘ stopped a 
bullet.’ The real survivors of modern war are the C3 man and the 
profiteer. War has, indeed, proved a great illusion. 

All this is not to forget the heroics. The war did, indeed, 
serve to show that we are noble still and we do well to cherish 
examples of heroism. But it is to lose all sense of proportion to 
assert that war was necessary to vindicate this. It was natural 
enough that to the young and ardent spirits the perilous, frenzied 
game was hailed as a great adventure. ‘ Just what the world is 
wanting!’ cried one, and another, ‘ We have been at peace too long.’ 
That was the feeling that inspired the poetry of Rupert Brooke : 


Now God be thanked. Who has matched us with His hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping, 

With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened power 

To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping. 
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But one notes a significant change in the war poetry of the later 
years. It is marked not only by utter weariness of the whole bloody 
business but by revolt, tempered with grim humour, against the 
futility of it all. The stern truth of Walt Whitman’s verdict that 
‘that whole damned war business is about nine hundred and 
ninety-nine parts diarrhoea to one part glory’ had begun to come 
home. It has been well said that ‘ all joy in the heroic was lost 
in the nightmare of the horror.’ Poets had done with the drums 
and dithyrambs. They were only impressed with the sheer mad- 
ness of it all, with the horrible violation of personality that degraded 
men.of feeling, intellect and character into mere cannon fodder. 

There are not any, save the men that died, 

Whose minds have probed into the heart of war. 

Sometimes we stumble on a secret door 

And listening guess what lies the other side. 

Sometimes a moment’s sudden pain 

Flings back the veil that hangs between 

Guessing and knowing, then lets it fall again 

Before we understand what we have seen. 


A soldier who once was fresh and clean, 

Lost to himself in whoring and drink, + 

Blind to what will be and what has been, 

Only aware that he must not think. 

In the pulpit a parson preaching lies, 

Babbling of honour and sacrifice. 

Fragments flutter in and out ; 

Christ ! what is it all about ? } 
The incongruity of it amazed them. And rightly. If humour 
be, indeed, a sense of the incongruous it may almost be said that a 
sufficiently developed sense of humour might have prevented 
Germany from launching the war or would have united all nations 
to strangle the monster at birth. Never before have its futility, 
its colossal waste and unspeakable cruelty been so bitterly demon- 
strated. Yet it would seem that external argument, whether 
founded on precept or experience, is of little avail. The cure does. 
not lie in peace treaties, Leagues of Nations, or conferences on 
disarmament, but rather in the recognition of certain truths 
which are being constantly forgotten. It cannot be denied that, 
if not in our personal relations, at least in our business relations, 
man with man, nation with nation, the law of the jungle still 
obtains. ‘Each for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.’ 
There lie the seeds of war, and as long as we go on sowing dragon’s 
teeth we must not be surprised at the punctual recurrence of the 
dragon’s brood, If we would evade war the spirit of unbridled 
competition must be exorcised that room may be made for the 
development of those nobler instincts with which man’s nature 
is endowed. In the welter of sheer materialism in which the 


1 The Other Side, from Resentment, by Alec Waugh. 
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woild of to-day is involved they are in grave danger of atrophy. 
The gods of High Profits and Quick Returns can have no truck with 
Beauty, Truth and Goodness. Yet the appetite for this eternal 
trilogy may be as real and imperious in its demands for satisfaction 
as the appetite for material things. Our standards of value must 
be revised, if not reversed, before we can grasp the central truth 
of all Christ’s teachings that ‘a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things a man possesseth.’ Surely it is the highest 
function of education to foster and develop these instincts and 
by the ‘ expulsive power of a higher affection’ to drive out the 
spirit of materialism from which war is bred. To attempt to 
justify competition as the one aim and principle of evolution, 
deliberately to confine aims educational, political and national to 
merely material ends, is to shut our eyes to the highest that 
evolution has produced, to return by a downward track to a lower 
stage of development. It may be true that these higher values 
have been evolved in and through the struggle for existence ; 
that the Truth sense, the Beauty sense, the moral sense, had some 
utilitarian basis. The chemist, in search for the elixir of life, did 
not pursue chemistry as an end in itself. The astrologer was less 
concerned with the science of pure mathematics than with the 
diverting secrets of his own horoscope. The vase, beautiful in 
itself, was valued for its use before men saw and caught their 
breath at its beauty. Its maker was first a potter. Later he was 
an artist. Perhaps even music was once a war dance, the drama 
a nature play with a charm to produce fertility. So with the - 
moral sense. When men drew together into communities honesty 
was found to be the ‘ best policy,’ and from the herd instinct was 
born fellowship and self-sacrifice. It is through a process of 
sublimation that the Good, the Beautiful, the True, have been 
raised to a higher plane and valued, not as a means to an end, but 
as the very end itself : not by-products thrown off in the course of 
evolutionary process, but the goal towards which evolution has 
been striving from the first. 

Along these lines lies the hope of controlling the spirit of 
combativeness and so eliminating the possibility of war. The 
passion for material things divides; the passion for spiritual 
things unites. It is of the very nature of the Good, the Beautiful 
and the True that they should be shared. To experience Goodness, 
Truth and Beauty is instantly to desire to express and to impress 
them. They alone have the power of cutting through all barriers 
of temperament, class and nationality. What a Shakespeare or 
a Beethoven gives to the world becomes a universal possession. 
It was a sorry spectacle when Goodness, Truth and Beauty were 
harnessed to the war chariot and called upon to take sides, when 
Truth was twisted into Propaganda, Science into Frightfulness, 
and Religion into an incentive to what was an entirely irreligious 
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business. War saw a retrogression, a reversion to type, the 
undoing of a process of long and patient evolution. 

Permanent acquiescence in such a condition of things is 
unthinkable. If we want a lasting peace we must first regain for 
the nobler ideals the prestige which has been temporarily lost. 
For the restoration of these higher standards of value to their 
proper place is the surest security against war. And there are 
two essential conditions without which Truth, Beauty and Good- 
ness can ever hope to come into their own. One is freedom from 
the struggle for mere existence ; the other is education. Freedom 
must mean freedom to live a ‘full’ life. This ideal must be at the 
end of all attempts to better the condition of the worker. The 
yearning for it was heard in the voice of revolutionary France, with 
her slogan of ‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité | ’—freedom to develop, 
equality of opportunity, co-operation in the common aim. And it 
was for this very reason that the ideals of the Revolution evoked 
the applause of all reasonable men in all nations and only estranged 
them when those ideals were obscured in a deluge of blood. 

Side by side with the amelioration of social conditions must go 
education ; and though our ‘ lawgivers ’ have shown an increasing 
respect for the word of Aristotle that ‘ their chief concern must be 
the education of the young,’ their ideals are scarcely identical 
with his. Ours is not the age of liberal education. It is the age 
of the specialist. Every day less and less room is given for 
knowledge that does not serve a strictly utilitarian purpose. 
Since religion, philosophy and the arts do not co-operate in the race 
for success they must go. So, too, with all knowledge that is 
pursued purely for its own end. ‘ What is the use of my learning 
this ? ’ questions the boy ; and since it has no apparent commer- 
cial value it is torn, at the request of the parents, from the 
curriculum. This strict attention to business is a hideous miscon- 
ception of the function of education. It forgets that education is 
not merely the high-road to self-advancement, but that it aims at 
the development of every side of human nature. We must 
recapture the liberal education ideal. We want to put the 
specialist, with his cult of the immediate and the useful, into his 
proper place. We want to free our schools from the tyranny of 
cramping restrictions, to set about the business of education with 
the splendid impatience that made Lamb cry: ‘ Damn the age! 
I will write for antiquity.’ 

We need to keep in sight the platonic ideal that every citizen 
should be trained in the knowledge of the Good, the Beautiful and 
the True. Education which recognises no law but the law of com- 
petitive efficiency and has its sole aim and end in material advan- 
tage is dangerous training for a generation that seeks to do away 
with war. For these are not the things that minister to our peace. 


HuGuH CHESTERMAN. 
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What is this ‘ spiritual attitude’ that is going to solve all the 
troubles of the world ? 

I take it that to be spiritual is to be careless of material 
things, of possessions, of money, of comfort, of anything that 
gratifies the senses, even of life itself. ‘Take ye no heed for 
to-morrow. ...’ I have heard this quoted on the platform by 
a well-known public man, who declared finally, ‘ That is the true 
political economy.’ The same message is uttered from many 
pulpits. Only materialism, it is insisted, stands in the way of 
universal happiness and prosperity. ‘ Become more spiritual,’ 
says the Church in effect, ‘and all your problems will be solved. 
In the application of Christian principles lies the remedy not only 
for your own troubles, but for those of the whole world.’ Society 
leaders, distressed apparently by evidence among the masses of a 
desire to possess a few material things, appeal for what they call 
the cultivation of the religious mind. ‘ Materialism,’ cries the 
Duchess of Hamilton, ‘is the great enemy of the development of 
humanity and social peace.’ 

Apparently those who protest in this way have forgotten 1914 
and other equally inconvenient dates. Is it possible for any 
unprejudiced observer to dispute that the war in its reckless 
disregard of material things, its heedlessness of all material 
consequences, and its stupendous sacrifice of human life, was 
anything but an expression of the spiritual attitude carried to 
excess? Those who saw something of the war are apt to be 
suspicious of people who find in it nothing but an expression of 
brutality and materialism. What is the use of telling a man 
who has narrowly escaped the entirely spiritual experience of 
dying for an idea that the solution of all his post-war troubles lies 
in cultivating that habit of mind which takes no heed for 
to-morrow ? He had four years’ compulsory experience of such 
an attitude, and he found it by no means satisfying. At first, 
while susceptible to the infectious emotionalism of the time; he 
welcomed the presence in his midst of professional exponents of 
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the spiritual point of view. He recognised that he was engaged 
in a highly spiritual adventure, and that it was fitting that the 
Church, in the person of a padre, should be among the leaders. 
He accepted all the hymn-singing and praying of the early training 
camps as essential parts of the show. He was about to die—for 
others. He was about to give expression to the highest of the 
Christian virtues—the virtue of self-sacrifice to the point of death. 
He was willing, therefore, to be assured that he was not merely 
a hero, but something of a Christian as well. 

It was later on, after he had had some experience of the 
excessive spirituality of the battlefield, that he became suspicious 
of the opponents of materialism. He began to realise that it 
was easier to exploit a docile singer of hymns than a man who is 
apt to question the attitude of the professional spiritualist at 
the piano. He began to suspect that his very Christianity, his 
capacity for going to the limit of self-sacrifice, was being exploited 
by people whose enthusiasm for Christianity was due chiefly to 
their encouragement of martyrdom. After a few months of 
martyrdom at a shilling a day, he began to think that he had 
been rather too ready to accept the smiling, cigarette-distributing 
patronage of the Church. When the padre arrived at the 
overseas camp the soldier looked at him with a new suspicion 
He began to ask himself why the Church was so eager and 
whole-hearted a supporter of the war. ‘ If this is Christianity,’ 
he found himself thinking, ‘if this is a demonstration of the 
spiritual attitude, the sooner we try a little materialism the 
better.’ 

There was not only fighting at the front ; there was a good 
deal of talking as well. And the conclusion to which the men 
came was that one spiritual experience on the scale of the war 
was quite enough. The front line converted them to materialism. 
What was the matter, they found themselves asking, with having 
a house in which to live, a motor-car in which to escape from it, 
and a rather less ascetic diet than that provided in the trenches ? 
It is customary to blame the ‘ brutality ’ of war for some aspects 
of social life since 1918. In reality, such excesses are due, not to 
the brutality of war, but to its excessive spirituality. A man 
never feels less brutal than when going up to the front line. There 
is bound to be a reaction from the too high spiritual level of the 
battle-field. 

That the authorities are quite clear about the essential 
spirituality of war is suggested by the inscription on the tomb 
of the Unknown Warrior in Westminster Abbey. It appears that 
the ideas in his head, in order of precedence, were : 

God. 
King. 
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Country. 

Loved Ones. 

Home. 

Empire. 

Sacred Cause of Justice. 
Freedom of the World. 

At first sight it may seem that the introduction of ‘Home’ 
is inconsistent, but as it has been arranged in most cases that 
the home in question shall not materialise, the spiritual aspect of 
the inscription remains intact. What amuses the surviving 
comrades of the Unknown Warrior is that precisely similar 
inscriptions may be found in Germany and other late enemy 
countries. Everywhere, it will be remembered, the aid of the 
Deity was invoked. ‘ Pleased to be able to tell you,’ telegraphed 
the Kaiser, ‘that, by the grace of God, the battles of Moully, 
Cambrai, and La Fere have been won. The Lord has gloriously 
aided. May He further help!’ On all sides great efforts were 
made to encourage the spiritual attitude. The Churches lent 
their aid with enthusiasm. Not a protest was raised from any 
pulpit on any side of the line. Bibles and prayer-books were 
distributed. At services held all along the front—on both sides— 
the men were assured that God was on their side. The Church 
Army and the Young Men’s Christian Association hastened out, 
though, to their credit, it may be said they soon realised that 
the soldier was less interested in hymns than tinned salmon. 
They earned the gratitude of the troops—and - into trouble at 
home for doing so. 

Among those disturbed by the new attitude of the men was 
the Crown Prince of Germany. In My War Experiences, when 
discussing the morale of the German troops in 1915, he writes : 
‘They were proving that they were inwardly sound as a bell. 
They had not yet fallen to materialism.’ The moment, 
apparently, that they began to think, and to become suspicious 
of their military and spiritual leaders, they became ‘ materialists.’ 
Neither the army commanders nor the Church had any further 
use for them. Their growing distaste for martyrdom, their 
increasing disinclination to make themselves responsible for 
carrying out the spiritual excesses of other people, made all the 
difference between being a hero and a materialist. The Crown 
Prince, securely sheltered behind the line—no less securely than 
some of our own warmongers—was distressed by the dawn of 
intelligence among the men protecting him. 

His view of materialism is a representative one. It is only 
when intelligence becomes stifled by emotion of the kind sanctioned 
by exponents of the spiritual attitude that men are held to be 
free from what a journalist has called ‘ the devastating material 
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influences of our age.’ The strength of these influences may be 
traced to a conviction deeply entrenched in the minds of men 
who came back from the war—the conviction that the war was 
due not so much to materialism as to emotionalism run riot. 
They know that the chief ally of the ‘ spiritual forces ’ is this very 
emotionalism—this primitive tendency to be careless of all 
material consequences—and they are, therefore, more than a 
little suspicious of people who insist that ‘ humanity can be saved 
only by a revival of spiritual influence.’ They have seen some- 
thing of the results of spiritual and emotional influence, and they 
have decided that it may be as well to give the materialists a chance. 

Who are the materialists? The reply commonly made to 
any protest against the excessive spirituality of war is that 
though the soldier himself, when on the battle-field, may be 
spiritual rather than brutal or materialistic, nothing of the kind 
can be said of those who make wars or profit by them. They, it 
is insisted, are the real materialists. But are they? Are they 
intelligent enough? Surely the real materialists are men like 
Mr. Norman Angell, Mr. H. G. Wells, Dean Inge, and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. The warmongers are neurotic emotionalists. The profiteers 
are unintelligent and perverted fools. What is left of their profits 
now ? 

Here is an expression, by Mr. N. K. Smith, whom I suspect 
of being an ex-soldier, of the endless dispute carried on throughout 
the ages between supporters of the spiritual and materialistic 
attitudes : 


There is no comfort in the vague statement that our life must be more 
spiritual. Materialism, coupled with what is called the scientific habit 
of thought, seems to be the only road to real progress. When, however, 
the popular imagination is caught by the hocus-pocus of spiritualism and 
the emotionalism of theosophy, Christian Science, and the Salvation Army, 
it is too much to hope that materialism will be recognised as a definite 
philosophical and ethical system. 


Here is another representative view, by Miss Irene Cooper Willis, 
who dedicates her analysis of How we came out of the War to 


those who, unwilling to cultivate heroism at the expense of humanity, 
are ready to look back, question, and condemn. Emotion recollected in 
disappointment makes for satire, but it makes also for common-sense. 
And if common-sense be perhaps over-suspicious of-idealism, the world, 
after five years of men’s infatuated credulities, will be none the worse for 
that. 


But her attitude is revealed most clearly in this phrase : 


What is wanted to avoid such catastrophes as this which has almost 
ruined us is not so much a creed as a scepticism. 
Probably there is little need for Miss Willis to be anxious on 
this account. The only good result of the war is that it has 
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bred all over the world a vast population of sceptics (not necessarily 
in the religious sense) and of cynics. Mr. Bonar Law realised 
this when he declined to make any promises. He knew that it 
was idle to offer more illusions to a disenchanted and embittered 
people. 

A population of cynics is the best safeguard against war. 
The most dangerous people are those who have too high an 
opinion of human nature. If cynicism were more general, if we 
expected less from our fellow-men, we should certainly not run 
the risk of asking them to be good enough to die for us. There 
would always be in our minds the possibility of their refusing, 
in which case we should be in the embarrassing position of having 
to die for ourselves. The spiritual, idealistic attitude that 
produces wars can be effective only in a world that lacks a 
sufficiently high proportion of cynics. A cynical warmonger is a 
contradiction in terms. If the Kaiser had been a cynic he would 
have reflected in this way: ‘ These Germans that make fools of 
themselves whenever I appear in the streets are obviously quite 
ordinary unheroic people. They enjoy their homes, their beer, 
their music. They have no desire to give up these things and 
to die a violent and painful death. It is clear, indeed, that they 
go to immense trouble and expense to keep alive. It would be 
absurd and risky to ask them to die for me.’ Unluckily the 
Kaiser was not a cynic. He, and those round him, had a fatally 
high opinion of human nature. While such men have any power 
or influence there will always be wars. Only Cabinets of cynics 
can safeguard us. 

Anatole France is one of the leaders of the post-war revolt 
against the emotional spiritual outlook. He agrees with Miss 
Willis (or Miss Willis agrees with him) that what is needed is 
more scepticism and less credulity. ‘To die for an idea,’ he says, 
‘is to put a very high value on one’s opinions. It seems pre- 
sumptuous to get burnt for an opinion. One is shocked that men 
should be so positive about things.’ Even Sir Charles Higham, 
who astonished me in 1915 by insisting on every hoarding that I 
was a potential hero, now joins with Miss Willis in refusing ‘ to 
cultivate heroism at the expense of humanity.’ He writes 
characteristically : 

If, through the agency of a devil or a damned fool King or President, 
there should come another war, I could never think of a reason for asking 
men to shed blood. I wrote most of the advertising appeals for Kitchener’s 
Army, but I shall never write another ‘ ad.’ of that sort. 


Such revelations of so drastic a change of mood are significant. 
They are not, as some suggest, a symptom of decadence. They 
are an indication of the coming triumph of intelligence over 
emotionalism. There has always been warfare between the 
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emotionalists and the intellectuals. So far the emotionalists 
have won, but there are signs already that the war was their 
last great victory. Even the Church has begun to realise the 
danger of insisting too recklessly on the need for a more spiritual 
attitude. A short time ago I heard a well-known London preacher 
taking pains to suggest that they must not be concerned only 
with the spiritual, other-worldly aspect of things. It was 
essential, he insisted, that they should offer the people a message 
that was not too detached from their daily lives. They must 
make it clear that their message was not merely an anti-material 
one. 

It was argued by Karl Marx that all human activities sprang 
from materialistic motives. Unluckily they do not. So far man 
has been recklessly and incorrigibly spiritual. Not till the 
growing band of materialists led by Mr. Norman Angell, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, and Dean Inge are joined by the great masses of the 
people, and by the Church itself, will there be any chance of living 
in an unspoilt and reasonably attractive world. ‘ The world,’ 
cries Mr. Wells, ‘is idiotically spoilt.’ It is—chiefly by the 
preposterous habit of war, a habit that has been fostered through- 
out the ages by supporters of the emotional and spiritual attitude. 
Their final defeat by the development of intelligent materialistic 
opinion all over the world will see the beginning of the real peace. 

In the meantime it is as well perhaps to follow the example 
of the Irish sergeant fatally wounded at Arras, who said to the 
men who stayed to help him: ‘ Get on wid ye, bhoys! I’m making 
a separate peace.’ We all for the present have to make a separate 
peace. Some find it in books, others in the tolerance and 
humility of the real Christian, others in a garden. 


E. CLEPHAN PALMER. 
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